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UNEMPLOYMENT : 


ITS CAUSE AND CURE. 


BY SIR NATHANIEL DUNLOP, LL.D., D.L., SHIPOWNER, GLASGOW. 


L—THE ERROR OF THE MODERN ECONOMIST. 


AN economist who exercises 
considerable influence on the 
Free Trade side of the prevail- 
ing controversy began an 
article upon the effect of British 
imports on the country’s indus- 
tries and export trade, and the 
incidence of import duties, with 
the words: “There is a pre- 
valent inability on the part of 
some controversialists to discern 
the proposition that imports 
are always paid for by exports 
of corresponding value.” 

Apparently he held, as other 
economists do, the view that 
imports and exports stand in 
a relationship to one another, 
practically as cause and effect. 
At all events, he proceeded to 
state the case for the supporters 
of the doctrine held generally 
by Free Traders, that the vol- 
ume of a country’s exports 
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largely depends upon, and is 
determined by, the amount of 
its imports. Arguing from this 
standpoint, he met, as he be- 
lieved successfully, the conten- 
tion of the Tariff Reformer, 
and declared as his conviction 
that the Free Trade policy of 
the country should be main- 
tained. 

The elementary truth con- 
tained in the proposition that, 
in the settling of the reckoning 
between nations whose traders 
give and take commodities 
from one another, the price of 
the commodity bought is set 
off, as far as it will go, against 
that of the commodity sold, 
their difference alone being 
paid in money or the equiva- 
lent of money to square the 
account, has bewildered and 
misled many abstract econo- 
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mists, and has given rise to 
serious economic error and poli- 
tical wrong-doing. 

The economist who quoted 
the proposition, and others of 
his way of thinking, do not 
themselves seem fully to appre- 
hend the nature of the trans- 
action between nations upon 
which they dilate. 

To begin with, they do not 
perceive that the transactions 
are simply purchases and sales 
of commodities by individuals, 
and do not lose their character 
as such by being added together 
and called National. Further, 
they do not recognise that gold 
—the money of nations—is a 
commodity, the product of 
labour, and only differs from 
other commodities in the special 
position among them that has 
been assigned to it. The posi- 
tion is as follows: Fer con- 
venience in exchanging com- 
modities, an operation which is 
simply a process of barter, gold 
has by common consent, and 
by the Law of Nations, had the 
power conferred upon it, apart 
from that attaching to it as 
a metal, that all commodities 
bought or sold must have their 
values expressed in terms of 
the weight and fineness of 
gold; and the weight and fine- 
ness of gold corresponding to 
the value of any commodity 
bought or sold will lawfully 
discharge the debt contracted 
by such purchase or sale. 
Further, when gold is used to 
square the reckoning between 
debtor and creditor nations, it 
simply takes its place as a com- 
modity on the side of the minus 
quantity of other commodities 
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imported or exported, bringing 
the plus and minus quantities 
of these into equilibrium, and 
does nothing more. 

If this were discerned as it 
ought to be, the conclusion to 
be drawn from it is, that the 
value of the imports and of the 
exports of nations that are 
solvent is equal the one to the 
other. In the language of 
trade, they square one an- 
other, just as on a smaller 
scale a shilling buys an im- 
ported shilling toy, and stops 
there. 

The proposition does not go 
a step further, and those politi- 
cal economists who deduce 
from it and teach the doctrine 
of the interdependence of im- 
ports and exports of commodi- 
ties, in the sense that the 
increase of the former will 
increase the latter, incur a 
grave responsibility, and do a 
serious injury to those of their 
countrymen who depend for 
their subsistence upon the 
wages of labour, which in turn 
depend upon the volume of the 
country’s industries. 

To these economists it is 
matter of rejoicing that im- 
ports exceed exports because 
of the supposed stimulating 
effect of the former upon the 
latter, although none of them 
can suggest how it works; 
but at the moment they are 
disquieted by the diminution 
in both that has taken place 
in the last year compared with 
the previous, and by the con- 
stantly increasing number of 
our unemployed. The faith 
of their followers, too, has 
been shaken in their “ inter- 
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dependent law” by the fact 
that, while the value of zmports 
for September 1908 exceeded 
those of 1907 by the sum of 
£2,692,756, the value of the 
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exports of September 1908 was 
£3,585,114 less than those of 
September 1907. Such dis- 
parities do not harmonise with 
their doctrine. 


Il.—THE SUPPOSED INFLUENCE OF IMPORTS ON EXPORTS. 


Many are at a loss to ac- 
count for the extraordinary 
and varying difference be- 
tween the value of imports 
and exports, and to explain 
how the excess value of im- 
ports over exports is paid for. 
The total value of goods im- 
ported during 1908 amounted 
to £593,140,723, and of ex- 
ports £377,219,579 —a differ- 
ence of £215,921,144. The 
respective figures of 1907 were 
£645,807,942 and £426,035,083 
—a difference of £219,772,859. 

If one looks at these figures, 
it is obvious that there can be no 
interdependence in the volumes 
of imports and exports. For if 
such dependence really existed, 
and the demand for the pro- 
duction of goods for export 
grew with an increase in the 
volume of imports, the imports 
would exercise this influence 
on the £215,921,144 which 
the value of the exports does 
not meet, and which the 
country has to provide other- 
wise to square the reckoning ; 
and one has only to consider 
whence these £215,921,144 are 
derived to perceive the absurd- 
ity of the doctrine. 

Those who have given atten- 
tion to the subject know that 
this excess is not all met by 
direct money payment. They 
know broadly from what other 





sources it is provided, although 
unable to trace them in de- 
tail. They know that inward 
sea-carriage earned by the 
British shipowner forms part 
of them, and helps to swell 
the official valuation of com- 
modities imported, and that 
corresponding earnings do not 
enter into the recorded value 
of exports, so that exports 
meet a greater amount of the 
cost of imports than is shown 
in statistical tables; but this 
goes only a small way to 
square the aecount. They also 
know that, in the processes 
of trade, other revenues earned 
abroad contribute along with 
the value of the country’s ex- 
ports to meet the cost of 
imports. Of these, there are 
trading profits belonging to 
British owners derived from 
foreign commercial undertak- 
ings, dividends from invest- 
ments in foreign Government 
and foreign railway stocks, 
and interest from foreign 
loans—returns, in short, from 
British capital invested abroad, 
because it cannot be equally 
profitably invested at home. 
No one can believe that any 
of these sources of revenue 
can in any way be increased 
by an increase in the volume 
of the country’s imports or 
can be affected one way or 
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another by what is spent on 
imports. 

It is obvious that imports, 
large or small, can have no- 
thing to do with these sources 
of payment, and, if this be so, 
increased imports can per se 
have nothing whatever to do 
with an increase in the de- 
mand for articles of export 
to which they are supposed to 
give rise. 

Certain commodities are im- 
ported because they are a 
necessity, and many, although 
not necessities, are so useful 
to a country that cannot itself 
produce them as to be indis- 
pensable. Raw materials, ores, 
&c., used in the production of 
commodities which form part 
of the nation’s industrial oc- 
cupation, are of the former 
class, and must be imported, 
and other commodities that we 
cannot produce may, for this 
or kindred reasons, stand in a 
similar category ; and luxuries 
are imported because we like 
them and can pay for them. 
But many others are not in- 
dispensable, and compete with 
home productions. 

In these circumstances it is 
our bounden duty to inquire 
what articles of import come 
under the category of neces- 
sities and what do not, and 
to take care that the industrial 
occupations of our people are 
not curtailed by the wunre- 
stricted admission of articles, 
the embodiment of foreign 
labour, which might be pro- 
duced at home and give em- 
ployment to our people. 

It must never be forgotten 
that every article imported is 
the embodiment of foreign 





labour, and to the extent that 
such commodities can be pro- 
duced in our own country 
they deprive our people of 
employment. When imports 
reach nearly six hundred mil- 
lion pounds per annum, the 
labour they represent, and 
their possibilities as a source 
of employment, are enormous, 

Whatever else may be said 
on the subject, it can be ab- 
solutely predicated, with re- 
spect to the relative value 
of imports and exports, that 
when exports come to be re- 
duced from any cause, if 
no countervailing increase in 
the indebtedness of foreign 
nations to this country be 
found, the imports must be 
reduced if the country is to 
remain solvent. It is another 
way of saying that the in- 
dividuals of which the nation 
consists must spend less when 
earnings decrease. 

The nation that continues to 
import in excess of the value 
of its exports and of the for- 
eign revenues required for their 
payment, must, like the spend- 
thrift, part with its reserves 
of wealth to meet its debts, or 
become bankrupt. 

It will doubtless occur to 
some one to say, the more the 
imports the more there will 
be for ships to carry, and the 
greater the carriage earnings. 
But he would be deemed out 
of his mind who gave a public 
carrier goods to convey one 
way in order to give him em- 
ployment, and who added— 
“The more you carry that 
way the more you will get 
back,” which is substantially 
the contention of economists. 
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IlIl.—BRITAIN’S COMMERCE AND PROSPERITY NOT DUE TO 
FREE TRADE, 


General prosperity must de- 
pend upon the full and profit- 
able employment of the people, 
and the utilisation to the ut- 
most of the country’s own 
resources. 

Under the changed condi- 
tions of home and foreign 
trade which a well - adjusted 
import tariff would produce, 
the channels of trade may 
somewhat change, but the 
volume passing through them, 
if associated with reciprocity, 
is bound to grow, possessed 
as Great Britain is of capital, 
of the best appliances, and of 
abounding skilled labour. 

A nation of producers ob- 
viously cannot be producers of 
commodities made elsewhere. 

If home employment in the 
production of commodities is 
to be fostered, measures must 
be taken to regulate imports 
so that the greatest possible 
amount of employment for the 
people at home may be secured. 

If it be desired to encourage 
between nations an interchange 
of their manufactures, the prin- 
ciple of “give and take” as 
between the nations is the only 
sure method of doing justice to 
both. 

It is, besides, a step towards 
universal Free Trade, which is 
above all else to be desired. 

In view of what has been 
stated one wonders how the 
modern Free Trade doctrines 
have got such a hold on the 
minds of Ministers. They seem 
to believe that if one door is 
closed another is bound to open, 





that the closed door of the 
United States produced the 
open door of Argentina—vide 
Mr Asquith’s late speech. It 
is difficult to understand how 
such nonsense is believed. But 
there is something to excuse it : 
the vastness of British trade 
has given a measure of plausi- 
bility to the economic teaching 
by which they have been 
guided, and a crumb of com- 
fort is said by them to dwell 
in what is called the mystery 
of “three - cornered trade.” 
Trade statistics show that 
British imports and exports 
surpass in volume those of 
other nations, and it is imag- 
ined that we owe this to the 
country’s Free Trade policy. 
Holding this view as they do, 
it is not unnatural that his 
Majesty’s Ministers should 
cling to Free Trade, and hesi- 
tate to disturb the flow of 
imports. But it is not by 
any means proven that, even 
in the past, Britain’s com- 
mercial progress was due to 
Free Trade. Unquestionably 
other far more potent causes 
contributed to it. 

The country’s progress in 
the last sixty years, of which 
the writer can speak from per- 
sonal experience, is traceable 
to many causes other than 
Free Trade. In his view, 


while Free Trade contributed 
something to it, it played a 
very subordinate part. Brit- 
ain’s insular position gave it 
a@ very great advantage over 
European nations, jealous of 
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one another, whose boundaries 


touched. Britain’s young men, ° 


at the receptive age and on- 
wards, were free to work, while 
Continental powers employed 
a vast number of theirs as 
soldiers. Britain had absolute 
peace within its borders - all 
these years, and its industrial 
population were engaged in 
the arts of peace at times 
when those of other nations 
were engaged in war. The 
climate of Great Britain fos- 
tered a strong, capable race 
of men, who were educated in 
the earlier years above the 
average of nations. Most of 
the great centres of population 
were planted in the midst of 
mineral fields— coal and iron 
—which gave an immense 
advantage in the production 
of machinery; maritime en- 
terprise, also, was stimulated, 
and colonising encouraged. 

The discovery of gold in 
Australia gave a great impulse 
to Britain’s trade. Crowds 
went thither, and ships were 
built to carry them and the 
supplies for all their wants, to 
our great dependencies. The 
supplying of these gave em- 
ployment to our people; the 
country receiving in return 
gold and other produce. 

Canada and the United 
States, in these early times, 
took most of their soft goods 
from Britain, their own manu- 
facturing industries being then 
undeveloped. 

The Crimean War and the 
Indian Mutiny, although they 
had a disturbing effect on the 
nation, had many compensa- 
tions. They stimulated trade 
by the demands they made for 


army and navy supplies. The 
distribution of money among 
manufacturers engaged in the 
production of these was most 
helpful, although the money 
figured later as National Debt. 

But the great stimulus to 
Britain’s trade during the 
period named was given by the 
Civil War in America, which re- 
moved from the seas America’s 
great merchant fleets, which 
were competitors with ours 
both in home and foreign 
trades. Britain became abso- 
lutely supreme in shipping, and 
this position it has ever since 
maintained. The Civil War 
delayed for years the develop- 
ment of manufacturing indus- 
tries in the United States, 
and enabled us to serve the 
markets in which they before 
competed with us, including 
even their own. Following 
upon this came the Franco- 
German War, which removed 
France and Germany for a 
long time from active trade 
competition with us. 

India and our Colonies were 
meantime expanding at a great 
pace, taking our produce freely, 
and supplying us in exchange 
with raw material. Then came 
the wonderful development of 
industries, due to the employ- 
ment of iron where wood had 
formerly been used. No nation 
could vie with us in iron and its 
products. In iron shipbuilding 
we had amonopoly. Railways 
came to be formed at home and 
abroad in great number, and 
our prominence in engineering 
caused us to be the suppliers of 
these for home and foreign re- 
quirements. 

It will be seen that Free 
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Trade played a very subordin- 
ate part alongside of these 
great causes of Britain’s pros- 
perity. One thing it did was 
to remove Government official 
restriction at points where it 
was oppressive, turning officials 
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on to productive work and 
setting the people free from the 
trammels due to officialism. 
That advantage we have long 
ago greatly lost, for much of it 
in other forms has been re- 
stored. 


IV.—OUR FREE TRADE NOT COBDEN’S, AND HURTFUL. 
THE LESSON TAUGHT US BY GERMANY. 


Cobden’s Free Trade was 
different from that which we 
presently have. 

Cobden did not contemplate 
giving freedom to import manu- 
factured goods from countries 
which erected a tariff wall 
against ours. His immediate 
aim was to secure reciprocity 
by means of a partial abolition 
of duty, hoping that absolute 
Free Trade between nations 
would follow. His last great 
achievement, the reciprocity 
treaty with France, was not a 
Free Trade treaty. 

He never realised his univer- 
sal Free Trade aspirations, nor 
have we. 

It did not occur to Cobden 
that his hopes would not be 
fulfilled, or contrary to Adam 
Smith’s belief that the cost of 
carriage of foodstuffs from 
countries; which kept up their 
tariffs against us would not be 
a sufficient protection to ensure 
that our corn land would not, 
as it has done, go out of culti- 
vation. 

These things have been lost 
sight of, or are now unknown 
to our rulers and to our eco- 
nomic writers, otherwise they 
would awaken doubt of the 
wisdom of our present policy, 
even if there were no other 





grounds for it; but we have 
abounding cause to change our 
policy if we look around. 
Germany, a nation distin- 
guished in philosophy, science, 
and in technical skill even be- 
yond our own, is pursuing a 
line for the advancement of its 
commerce which our teachers 
say would be ruinous to us if 
we took it, with the result to 
Germany that it is advancing 
in every direction. Its land is 
in full cultivation. In popula- 
tion it is growing at a pace 
that leaves us far in the rear ; 
it is finding employment within 
its own bounds for its people ; 
and, different from Britain, it 
no longer needs to send a re- 
dundant population to seek 
employment elsewhere. Having 
its own markets preserved to 
its own people, German manu- 
factories are equipped on the 
grandest scale, and it can pro- 
duce iron and other goods as 
cheap as we. Its wealth and 
power have so increased that 
it has become the foremost 
among European natiens, and 
is even challenging Britain’s 
supremacy on the seas. It 
cannot be denied that it owes 
its success to its well-erdered 
Protective duties, which are 
levied only in a way that tends 
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to promote the interests of their 
people. Some of Germany’s 
success is unquestionably due 
to Britain’s present Free Trade 
practice. Germany uses our 
markets and the Colonial mar- 
kets which we have provided as 
freely as—nay, on better terms 
than — we ourselves. (It re- 
cently beat us in competition for 
water-pipes for Kinloch-Leven. ) 

Out of our trading profits 
we have to maintain the fleets 
and forces required to safeguard 
our home and other markets, 
while our great trade rival, 
although practising a Protec- 
tive policy, sells her products 
as freely as we in these markets, 
without contributing a farthing 
to our national purse or to 
that of our Colonies from the 
profits of such trading. 

Our rivals are also free from 
some of the trading responsi- 
bilities that are imposed by 
Government on our own traders. 
In short, they come and live at 
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the tables which we provide 
without reciprocating in any 
way or giving us a welcome at 
theirs. 

Britain does not stop at this 
abounding generosity, but, as 
if the interests of her rivals in 
trade were more to be con- 
sidered than her own, she has 
lately deprived the National 
Exchequer of about two mil- 
lions of money, that foreigners 
might get supplies of coal a 
shilling a ton cheaper, and the 
Free Trade conscience be ap- 
peased: coal, the life-blood of 
the nation, which, once parted 
with, can never be replaced. 

Those who encouraged this 
abolition of duty can draw no 
comfort from the economist’s 
favourite axiom, that duty 
must fall on the consumer, for 
in this case the two millions 
lost to Britain have to be pro- 
vided from her own coal con- 
sumers, and the foreigner only 
is benefited. 


V.—LESSONS TAUGHT BY OTHER NATIONS, BUT LOST 
ON OUR GOVERNMENT. 


But the lesson which the 
fiscal systems of foreign nations 
teach is not confined to Ger- 
many’s. The United States, 
Canada, and our other domin- 
ions generally, all of whom 
practise the fiscal system con- 
demned by our economists, 
have the same experience and 
teach to us the same lessons 
—growing trade, increase in 
population and wealth, and 
more continuous and better 
employment to the working 
classes than we can give to 
ours, associated with the widest 


cultivation of their land and 
the use of the best appliances. 

Surely a system of carefully 
adjusted, discriminating duties, 
which has proved so beneficial 
to all these countries, cannot 
possibly be for us the destruc- 
tive system economists would 
have us believe. 

Government is face to face 
with an unemployment crisis 
which may well awaken doubt 
as to the wisdom of their 
policy. They know that the 
provisions they have made 
to meet the prevailing crisis, 
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even with the assistance of a 
wide benevolence, is only a 
temporary expedient. Build- 
ing warships, paying wages for 
unproductive work, and pro- 
viding pensions, cannot be con- 
tinued indefinitely. The money 
absorbed is taken from those 
who, either from their reserves 
or trading profits, have still 
something to contribute, but 
these are not lasting resources, 
and their bottom may be 
reached sooner than is com- 
monly believed. 

It is much to be deplored 
that this momentous question 
became a party one, and that 
politicians, with the best inten- 
tion, took a side upon it with- 
out inquiring into its merits. 
What a power for good our 
present Government, with its 
commanding majority, would 
have been if, instead of declar- 
ing for free imports as they 
have done, they had retained 
an open mind upon the ques- 
tion. Knowledge drawn from 
men engaged in trade, as well 
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as from the experience o other 
nations, was at their command, 
and if studied with unbiassed 
mind must have made for 
change in the present system, 
—a change which would first 
tend to increase employment in 
the production of things of the 
kind imported from abroad 
which could be made to advan- 
tage at home ; next, would pro- 
vide revenues out of such of 
the imported articles as could 
suitably bear a tax ; and, lastly, 
would give us something to 
bargain with by way of remis- 
sion in exchange for Colonial 
or other preference. The idea 
of retaliation, which certain 
Ministers favour, should not 
be thought of. It would be 
a blow which would destroy 
friendship and be returned 
with all the force that could 
be given toit. Declaring as the 
Government have done for the 
other view, it is natural that 
they should apply the arts of 
rhetoric to uphold it and to ex- 
plain away their obvious error. 


VI.—THE ECONOMIC ERROR FURTHER EXAMINED. 


A country whose accumu- 
lated wealth and developed 
industries are such that it can 
not only export large portions 
of the products of its industries 
to less favoured parts, but has 
other means to buy things it 
does not produce, can afford 
to import largely from other 
nations not only raw materials, 
but luxuries as well. 

The truth of this view will 
appear if the progress of a 
newly settled country be con- 
sidered, such as Canada and 





the United States were, even 
within comparatively recent 
years. Such a country is 
peopled from the redundant 
population of an old one. The 
settler, having first cultivated 
the soil and made provision 
for his immediate personal 
wants, begins to export such 
things as he can send out to 
advantage — agricultural pro- 
duce, minerals, &c.—receiving 
in exchange things necessary, 
which he cannot produce him- 
self. 
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Settlers will import of these 
to the measure of their needs 
and their ability to pay for 
them. It would be ridicu- 
lous to say to such young 
nation — “Import freely; the 
more you import the more you 
will export.” They would an- 
swer—“‘ We must export more 
before we can import more; 
until we can, by reason of our 
prosperity, import more, we 
must confine our imports to 
things that are indispensable 
and cannot be made at home.” 

As such a nation advances 
in population it will begin to 
manufacture for itself many of 
the things it at first imported, 
for the double purpose of pro- 
viding employment for all 
classes of its people, and 
of utilising its own raw 
material. In the process it 
may find that such articles of 
manufacture cannot be pro- 
duced quite so cheaply as they 
might be imported at; but, 
inasmuch as in their manufac- 
ture they utilise its own popu- 
lation and its own raw material, 
both of which, if the country 
is to prosper, must be utilised, 
it imposes a tax on the cor- 
responding articles when im- 
ported, which tax it employs 
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to meet the expenses of its 
Government: the exclusion 
that this tax may cause fosters 
the industry to be developed 
with which the foreign import 
would compete. This is not 
only a wise policy, but is 
essential to the prosperity of 
the young country. The in- 
dustries thus developed, and 
those in which it can excel by 
reason of its natural and other 
advantages, expand and pros- 
per, and the country soon 
becomes possessed of the best 
machinery for producing com- 
modities on a large scale, cor- 
responding to the magnitude 
of its own home market, and 
soon equals the parent country, 
or even surpasses it, as the 
United States has done, ex- 
porting to other markets the 
very things in which the parent 
State excelled. 

This is the stage now 
reached both by the United 
States and other countries, and, 
not contented with competing in 
foreign markets with Britain, 
they are competing with Britain 
in her own,—depriving her 
working classes of employment. 
While we leave open to them 
our market they keep their 
own shut to us. 


VII.—THE EFFECT ON PRICES OF AN IMPORT DUTY. 


It is commonly believed that 
the imposition of a duty on an 
imported article will raise the 


price of the corresponding 
article when produced at home 
by the amount of the duty, and 
this in turn will be paid wholly 
by the consumer. Neither of 
these results necessarily follows. 





In the United States a very 
large duty is taken from manu- 
factured iron when imported 
from foreign parts, but this did 
notsoraise the cost of horse-shoes 
—to take the recent illustra- 
tion—as to prevent the United 
States supplying our cavalry 
with horse-shoes at a cost lower 
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than we in our Free Trade 
country could produce them ; 
nor do the import duties im- 
posed by Germany on manu- 
factured iron, on castings and 
machinery, and on woodwork, 
prevent Germany sending to 
our market, in competition with 
our own people’s products, 
shafts for steamers, castings, 
machinery of various kinds, 
and woodwork, and toys at the 
Christmas time innumerable. 


Obviously, in all these things 
our Free Trade policy operates 
against the employment of our 
own people, and deprives us of 
the opportunity of practising 
with other nations “ giff-gaff,” 
to use a homely phrase. 

It is not contended that 
nothing should be admitted 
free of duty, nor is it a neces- 
sary result of import duties 
that the cost of living will be 
increased. 


VIIIL.—IS AN IMPORT DUTY ALWAYS PAID BY CONSUMER? 


It is not absolutely certain 
that a moderate import duty 
even upon wheat or flour would 
add to their cost to the con- 
sumer in this country, for there 
are commercial usages which 
will turn, within limits, an 
import duty upon the producer. 
But if it did slightly increase 
cost, it would have full com- 
pensations. The imposition of 
a duty on imported wheat, 
which is so much dreaded, may 
serve to illustrate the point. 

Supposing that a duty were 
levied on imported wheat of 4s. 
a quarter, and the half of such 
duty were remitted upon wheat 
coming from Canada, as a re- 
turn for Colonial Preference 
granted to us, while full 4s. 
were imposed upon United 
States wheat until that country 
gave us like preference, and 
that the same quantities came 
from each country, 2s. of the 
charge would certainly fall 
upon the United States, and 
not upon the British consumer, 
for the reason that the article 
coming from the United States, 
which has a common seaboard 





with Canada, must be laid 
down in this country at the 
same price as that from Canada, 
otherwise it will not come at 
all. Our home price might 
advance 2s., but less in that 
case would come in, and our 
compensation would lie in 
better employment for our 
people on the land, by putting 
more of it into cultivation, and 
in the production of exports to 
Canada. 

If it be thought that the 
advance of 2s. will add to the 
cost of living, it does not follow. 
Equivalent duties can be re- 
mitted on articles forming part 
of the cost of living, of which 
there are many. So far as the 
cost of living is concerned, it 
matters not whether the tax 
which all pay is levied on 
bread, which we can to some 
extent produce, if it be taken 
off tea or tobacco, all of 
which go into the daily cost of 
living. Better levy it on an 
imported article of a kind 
which we can produce, re- 
ducing, it may be, the quantity 
imported, for it will increase 
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our wage fund and restore the 
produce of the land, than take 
it from an article that fulfils 
neither condition. We shall 
be able to pay the extra price, 
if need be, out of the increased 
earnings of a people fully em- 
ployed. And in the event of 
war, it will be good for the 
country that we grow more 
food at home and are less de- 
pendent than we are at present 
upon the foreigner. Under ex- 
isting conditions a few weeks’ 


IX.—THE 


A well-considered scheme of 
duties to be imposed upon im- 
ported goods should be estab- 
lished, having for its objects— 
(1) The reduction in quantity 
of such foreign imports as are 
found to interfere with home 
employment and the cultiva- 
tion of the land; (2) To enable 
us to remit the whole or a part 
of such duties as are levied on 
their imports to the Colonies or 
_ nations who will remit to us 

all or part of the duties they 
levy on our exports ; (3) To pro- 
vide a portion of the nation’s 
revenues. The duties taken 
from such imports as still come 
into Britain will go in relief of 
the taxation imposed on the 
people for national purposes. 
How such tariff is to be fixed 
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interruption of food imports 
would produce famine. 

All nations save our own 
have surrounded themselves by 
tariff walls to keep out com- 
peting products of other na- 
tions, in order to preserve to 
themselves their home markets, 
and to foster such industries as 
they deem necessary for the 
employment of their people, 
and to raise revenue from 
such articles as are im- 
ported.? 


REMEDY. 


presents some difficulty owing 
to the existing party feeling, 
and to the influences to which 
under our franchise parties on 
both sides of politics will be 
exposed if what is called a 
“ protective policy” be intro- 
duced. Tariffs should, if pos- 
sible, be outside of political 
influence. The propriety of 
imposing and of remitting 
duties on imports should be 
recognised by both parties in 
the State as an obligation rest- 
ing upon Government in the 
common interests of the nation. 
If this were recognised, and the 
general lines of policy could be 
set forth for their guidance, 
the preparation in detail of the 
scheme of taxation might be 
entrusted to a council of men 





1 The United States are about to revise their tariff, and in his inaugural 
address Mr Taft, the new President, says: ‘‘ This Act should secure an adequate 


revenue and adjust the duties in such a manner as to afford to labour and to all 
industries in the country, whether of the farm, mine, or factory, protection by 
tariff equal to the difference between the cost of production abroad and the 
cost of production here, and have a provision which should put into force, 
upon Executive determination of certain facts, a higher or maximum tariff 
against those countries whose trade policy toward them equitably required such 


discrimination.” 
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—not too numerous—chosen, 
without regard to party, from 
the ranks of commerce and 
from other qualified sources. 
Such council might be per- 
manent, to regulate the tariff 
and the remission of duties, 
but its members should not 
be long in power, but should 
be constantly refreshed by 
the introduction of new men 
to keep its knowledge up to 
date, and to guard against 
the dangers incident to their 
position. 

The experience and the prac- 
tice of foreign nations would 
be available for the guidance 
of the council. It would be the 
duty of the Government of the 
day to examine and decide 
upon the scheme the council 
might suggest before putting 
it in force, and of taking 
measures to guard against 
such abuses as the protective 
systems of foreign nations have 
been known to permit. Under 
such conditions a scheme of 
duties would be assured which 
would be of inestimable value 
to the nation. 

Our Colonies, in exchange for 
some remission of the duty im- 
posed on their products, would 
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give to the Mother Country a 
larger preference on hers than 
is now granted. Our exports 
to the Colonies would be in- 
creased, as would also be em- 
ployment in their production ; 
and all the beneficent results 
that such preferences would 
bring would follow. 

Foreign nations wishing to 
share in these advantages would 
be negotiated with, and con- 
cessions made by them in 
exchange for British remis- 
sions could be extended to the 
Celonies, who in turn might 
originate like mutual conces- 
sions in which we would par- 
ticipate. Good feeling would 
he engendered thereby, and 
Universal Free Trade may 
eventually be brought about. 
Home employment to our 
people would immediately be 
increased by the various agen- 
cies which the fiscal changes 
would bring into activity, and 
Imperial revenues would be 
raised without provoking bitter 
feeling in any quarter. With 
abundance of work, improved 
relations between employer and 
employed would be restored, 
bringing in their train un- 
numbered blessings. 
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PORPHYRY QUARRIES OF THE ROMANS. 


BY ARTHUR E. P. WEIGALL. 


THOSE who have travelled 
in Italy, and, in the museums 
and in the ruins there, have 
studied the sculpture and the 
architectural accessories of the 
Reman Imperial age, will be 
familiar with that magnificent 
purple stone known as Imperial 
Porphyry. It was one of the 
most highly prized of the orna- 
mental stones employed by the 
great artists and architects of 
that age of luxury; and the 
great distance which it had to 
be brought, over parched de- 
serts and perilous seas, must 
have sent its price up beyond 
the reach of all save the rulers 
of the earth. 

The quarries from which this 
porphyry was obtained are 
situated in the region known 
as Gebel Dukhin, “the Hills 
of Smoke,” in the eastern 
Egyptian Desert, some twenty- 
seven miles from the Red Sea, 
opposite the southern end of 
the Peninsula of Sinai. Two 
or three travellers during the 
last century have visited them, 
and recently the Survey De- 
partment of the Egyptian 
Government has published a 
technical report on the whole 
district ; but with the excep- 
tion of this and an article by 
the German explorer Schwein- 
furth, the literature on the 
subject, such as it is, seems to 
be more or less untraceable. 
In 1887 a gentleman of the 
name of Brindley obtained a 





concession there for the re- 
working of the quarries, but 
the project fell through owing 
to the difficulties of transport- 
ing the stone. In 1907 Mr 
John Wells, the Director of the 
now defunct Department of 
Mines, decided to make an 
expedition to Gebel Dukhan to 
report on the possibilities of 
reopening the old works; and 
it was with considerable pleas- 
ure that I received, and found 
myself able to accept, his 
invitation to accompany him, 
in order to see how far the 
Department of Antiquities 
could concur in the projects of 
modern engineers. 

We set out from Keneh, a 
town on the Nile some 400 
miles above Cairo, in the middle 
of March: a time of year when 
one cannot be sure of good 
weather in Egypt, for the win- 
ter and the summer together 
fight for the mastery, and the 
hot south winds vie with the 
cold north winds in ferocity. 
Sand-storms are frequent in 
the desert in this month, and 
these, though seldom dangerous, 
can be extremely disagree- 
able. We were, however, most 
fortunate in this respect ; and, 
in spite of the fact that the 
winds were strong, I do not 
recall any particular discom- 
fort experienced from them, 
though memory brings back 
the not rare vision of men 
struggling with flapping tents 



















and flying ropes. Our caravan 
consisted of some fifty camels, 
of which about thirty - five 
carried the baggage and water; 
a dozen were ridden by our- 
selves, Mr Wells’ police, our 
native assistants, and others; 
and two or three belonged to 
the Shékh and the guides. 
The business of setting out is 
always trying to the patience. 
The camel-men attempt to load 
their beasts lightly in order 
that more may be employed ; 
they dawdle over the packing 
that the day’s journey may be 
short; the camels, unused to 
their burdens, perform such 
antics as may rid them the 
most quickly of the incubus; 
the untried ropes break as the 
last knot is tied, and the loads 
fall to the ground; the riding- 
camels are too fresh, and, 
groaning loudly, revolve in 
small circles, as though one’s 
whistle of encouragement were 
a waltz, There are no people 
in the world so slovenly, so 
unpractical, or —if one may 
use a very slang word —so 
footling, as the inhabitants of 
the Eastern Desert. One has 
heard so often of the splendid 
desert tribes, of fine figures 
and flashing eyes, of dignity 
and distinction, of gracious 
manners and lofty words, that 
one has come to expect the 
members of one’s caravan to 
be as princely as they are pic- 
turesque. It is with a shock 


that one finds them to be but 
ragged weaklings, of low in- 
telligence and little dignity. 
Is this, one asks, the proud 
Bedui whose ears are now 
being boxed by one’s servant? 
And are these the brave sons 
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of the desert who are being 
kicked into shape by that smart 
negro policeman, the son of 
slaves? Look now, eight or 
ten of the Beduin have quar- 
relled over their camels, and 
are feeling for their knives in 
preparation for a fight: shall 
we not see some stirring action, 
redolent of the brave days of 
old? No; the black policeman 
seizes his camel-whip and ad- 
ministers to as many as he can 
catch of the flying wretches as 
sound a beating as any naughty 
boys might receive. Lean- 
faced, hungry-eyed, and rather 
upright in carriage, one may 
expect them to be quick-witted 
and endowed with common- 
sense, Yet of all stupid people 
these unwashed miseries are 
the stupidest ; and as one sees 
them at the starting of a cara- 
van, muddling the ropes, up- 
setting the loads, yawning, 
scratching themselves, squab- 
bling in high, thin voices, and 
tripping over their antiquated 
swords and long guns, one’s 
dream of the Beduin in this 
part of the desert fades and no 
more returns. 

Perhaps, however, it is the 
point of view which is at fault. 
Did one live in the desert with- 
out a deed to do or a thought 
to think beyond those con- 
nected with the little necessi- 
ties of life, and with so vague 
a knowledge of time and dist- 
ance as such an existence re- 
quires, one’s notion of the prac- 
tical might be different, and 
one’s idea of intelligence might 
be less lofty. Perhaps, too, 
one has not yet met with the 
genuine types of the race; for 
the camel-drivers employed by 
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an economical Shékh, and the 
goat-herds who wander through 
the valleys, may be but the riff- 
raff cast off from the more re- 
mote tribes. Moreover, there 
are a few exceptions to the 
general rule which may be met 
with even amongst the camel- 
men, but these are hardly suf- 
ficiently notable to record. 

At last a start was made; 
and riding north - eastwards 
over the hot, sandy plain, we 
trotted slowly towards the 
distant limestone hills which 
rose above a shifting mirage 
of lake-like vapour. For some 
miles our road led over the 
hard, flat desert; but oppor- 
tunely at the lunching hour 
we passed a spur of rock which 
afforded welcome shade, and 
here we rested for an hour or 
so. At this point there is a 
well, known as Bir Arras, 
rather prettily situated amidst 
tamarisk - bushes and desert 
scrub; but as it is only ten 
miles distant from Keneh it 
is not much used by travellers. 
Riding on in the afternoon, we 
verged somewhat to the left, 
and passed along a valley much 
broken up by low mounds of 
sand collected round the de- 
cayed roots of bushes; and 
here several thriving tamarisks 
and other small trees lent col- 
our to the scene. Soon we 
turned again to the left, and 
presently crossed two project- 
ing spurs of the low hills, upon 
which beacons of stone had 
been erected in Roman days, 
en either side of the track, to 
mark the road. It is interest- 
ing to find that along the whole 
length of the route from Keneh 
to the quarries these piles of 


stone have been placed at ir- 
regular intervals in order that 
the traveller should have no 
difficulty in finding his way. 
Towards evening the tracks 
led us up the clearly marked 
bed of a dry river, bordered by 
tamarisks and other bushes; 
and, passing along this for a 
short distance, we called a halt, 
and pitched the tents amongst 
the sand hillocks to one side. 
The following morning we were 
on the road soon after sunrise; 
and, riding along the dry river- 
bed, we presently reached the 
Roman station of El Ghaiteh, 
which lies, in all, some seven 
and a half hours’ trot from 
Keneh. This is the first of 
the Roman posts on the road 
from Keneh to Gebel Dukhdn, 
and here the ancient express 
caravans halted for the night. 
At the foot of a low hill there 
is a fortified rectangular en- 
closure, in which several rooms 
with vaulted roofs are built. 
The walls are constructed of 
broken stones, and still stand 
some twelve feet or more in 
height. The entrance is 
flanked by round towers, and 
passing through it one sees on 
the left a large tank, built of 
burnt bricks and cement, in 
which the water, brought from 
the well in the plain, was 
stored. Just to the north of 
the station there are the ruins 
of the animal lines, where 
rough stone walls have been 
built on a well-ordered plan, 
forming a courtyard in which 
the stalls run in parallel rows. 
Above the enclosure, on the 
hilltop, there are some care- 
fully constructed buildings of 
sun-dried brick, which may 
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have been the officers’ quarters. 
Resting in the shade of the 
ruins, one’s eye wandered over 
the sun-burnt desert to the 
hazy hills beyond, and thence 
back along the winding river- 
bed to the bushes at the foot 
of the hill, where the camels 
lazily cropped the dry twigs, 
and where green dragon-flies 
hovered against the intensely 
blue sky. Then again the 
ruins claimed one’s attention, 
and presently one seemed to 
forget the things of the present 
time, and to drift back to the 
days when the blocks of 
Imperial Porphyry were heaved 
and hoisted, carried and 
dragged along this road to 
the Nile and to Rome. 

A ride of somewhat over 
three hours across wide, undu- 
lating, gravel plains, brought 
us to the next Roman station, 
known as Es Sargieh, which 
lies between two low mounds 
just to the north of the main 
track. Here a large excava- 
tion has been made in order to 
obtain water, and at its edge 
there are the remains of 
troughs and tanks constructed 
of brick and cement. The 
sand and clay from the ex- 
cavation has been thrown up 
in an embankment, so as to 
form a rectangular enclosure, 
At one end there are the ruins 
of a few chambers, and the 
animal lines near by are clearly 
marked. Es Sargieh marks 
the point where the road 
divides, one track leading to 
Gebel Dukhan, and the other 
to the white-granite quarries 
of Um Etgal; and it was thus 
an important watering-station. 

From this point for the rest 
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of the day our road lay across 
a hard fiat plain, bounded in 
the distance ahead by the dim 
peaks of granite mountains. 
As we had stopped some con- 
siderable time at the two 
Roman ruins the baggage 
camels and men had pushed 
far in advance, and, with char- 
acteristic stupidity, continued 
to do so, though the sun went 
down and the stars came out. 
It was not till long past dinner- 
time that, riding furiously 
through the darkness, we 
managed to catch them up; 
and hungry, aching, and cross, 
we quickly devoured a cold 
meal and rolled into bed. 
During the night a gale of 
wind came near to overthrow- 
ing the tents, for we had 
bivouacked where we had over- 
taken the caravan, upon the 
exposed plain. The night air 
felt bitterly cold as, clad in 
pyjamas, one pulled at ropes 
and hammered at pegs; but it 
was a surprise to find the 
thermometer standing at 32° 
Fahrenheit at this time of year. 

Having camped in the dark- 
ness, it was not till daybreak 
that we realised that we had 
now crossed the plain, and were 
already near the mouth of a 
valley which led into a region 
of dark rocks between two 
ranges of hills. Not long after 
sunrise we mounted our camels, 
and presently passed into this 
valley. Jagged cliffs towered 
above the road, and behind 
them the soft brown hills rose 
in an array of dimly seen peaks. 
A ride of two hours up this 
valley,—that is to say, alto- 
gether about five hours’ trot 
from Es Sargieh,— brought 
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us to the Roman station of 
El Atrash. There is a forti- 
fied enclosure containing several 
regularly arranged buildings, 
a tank, and a deep, circular 
well constructed of brick. The 
gateway is flanked by brick 
towers up which the steps can 
still be traced. Outside the 
enclosure there are the usual 
animal lines ; and near by there 
lies a large block of porphyry 
which must have been aban- 
doned for some reason on its 
way tothe river. The scenery 
here is wild and desolate. 
There was a feeling, as the 
eye passed from range to 
range of menacing hills and 
up to the grey clouded sky, 
that one was travelling in the 
moon. The day was cold and 
misty, and the sharp air al- 
ready told of the altitude to 
which we had risen —now 
nearly 2000 feet. 

From here the road led 
through valleys lying between 
hills of ever-increasing height. 
The colour of the rocks now 
changed from a deep brown 
to a kind of soft purple; while 
the ground over which we were 
moving, being composed of 
particles of red granite, turned 
to a curious rosy hue. It was 
as though one were looking 
through tinted glass; and 
these combinations of colour 
—the red valley, the purple 
hills, and the grey sky—gave 
to the scene a beauty inde- 
scribable, 

We lunched in the shadow 
of the rocks, and sleeping on 
the ground thereafter one’s 
dreams were in mauves and 
burnt-siennas. 

Mounting again and riding 


along this wonderful valley, 
feeling more than ever like 
Mr H. G. Wells’s men in the 
moon, early in the afternoon 
we reached the Roman station 
of Wady Gatar, which lies in 
a hollow amidst lofty hills, 
some three and a half hours’ 
ride from El Atrash. The 
station consists, as before, of 
an enclosure, chambers, dis- 
used well, and animal lines; 
but it is more ruined than the 
other posts winch we had 
seen. There is a well not far 
from this point, to which the 
camels were sent to be watered; 
and we were thus able to spend 
@ quiet afternoon in our camp 
amongst the hills. 

Towards sunset I climbed to 
the top of a low mound of 
rocks which overlooked the 
fortress, and there the silence 
of the evening and the strange- 
ness of the surrounding hues 
enhanced to a point almost of 
awe the sense of aloofness 
which this part of the desert 
imposes upon one. On the 
right the line of a valley drew 
the eyes over the dim, brown 
waves of gravel to the dark- 
ness of the rugged horizon. 
Behind, and sweeping upward, 
the sky was a golden red; and 
this presently turned to green, 
and the green to deep blue. On 
the left some reflected light 
tinged the eastern sky with 
a suggestion of purple, and 
against this the nearer moun- 
tains stood out darkly. In 
front the low hills met to- 
gether, and knit themselves 
into shapes so strange that 
one might have thought them 
the distortions of a dream. 
There was not a sound to be 
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heard, except once when an 
unseen flight of migratory 
birds passed with a soft whir 
high overhead. The light was 
dim,—too dark to read the 
book which I carried. Nor 
was there much desire to read ; 
for the mind was wandering, 
as the eyes were, in an undis- 
tinct region of unrealities, and 
was almost silent of thought. 
Then in the warm, perfect 
stillness, with the whole wild- 
erness laid prone in that list- 
less haze which anticipates the 
dead sleep of night, there came 
—at first almost unnoticed— 
a small, black, moving mass, 
creeping over an _ indefinite 
hilltop. So silently it ap- 
peared, so slowly moved nearer, 
that one was inclined to think 
it a part of the dream, a vague 
sensation passing across the 
solemn, sleepy mind of the des- 
ert. Presently, very quietly, 
the mass resolved itself into 
a compact flock of goats. Now 
it was drawing nearer, and one 
could discern with some degree 
of detail the little procession— 
the procession of dream-ideas 
one might have said, for it was 
difficult to face facts in the 
twilight. Along the valley it 
moved, and, fluttering in the 
wind, there arose a plaintive 
bleating and the wail of the 
goatherd’s pipe. He — one 
could see him now—was walk- 
ing in advance of his flock, 
and his two hands held a reed 
_ from which he was pouring the 
ancient melodies of his race. 
From the hilltop I could soon 
look down on the flock as it 
passed below. It had become 
brown in colour; and as the 
pipe ceased awhile the shuffle 
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and patter of a hundred little 
creatures could be heard. It 
was a gentle sound, more in- 
clined to augment than to 
diminish the dreamy character 
of the procession. Behind the 
flock two figures moved, their 
white garments fluttering in 
the wind, changing grotesquely 
the form and shape of the 
wearers. Over the gravel they 
went, and at a distance fol- 
lowed the dogs of the herd, 
growling as they passed. Over 
the gravel and down the val- 
ley, and with them went the 
gentle patter and the wander- 
ing refrain of the reed pipe. 
Then a bend in the path, or 
may be the fading of the 
dream, and the flock was seen 
no more. But in the darkness 
which had gathered one was 
almost too listless to feel that 
aught had passed beyond one’s 
pale. 

We left Wady Gatar the 
next day soon after lunch and 
entered another fine valley. 
On the right the granite cliffs 
sloped up to the misty sky in 
clean, sheer faces of rock. On 
the left range after range of 
dimly peaked hills carried one’s 
thoughts into the clouds. The 
afternoon was sunless and the 
air bracing and keen. The 
camels, after their long drink, 
were ready for work, and we 
were soon swinging up the 
valley at a brisk trot. The 
road turned from side to side, 
now leading in a dozen clear 
tracks up the wide, gravelled 
bed of some forgotten torrent, 
and now passing in a single 
narrow path from one valley 
to the next. With every turn 
new groups of mountains be- 
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came visible and higher peaks 
slid into sight. The misty air 
lent a softness to these groups, 
blending their varied colours 
into almost celestial harmonies 
of tone. Gradually the ranges 
mounted, until at last, as the 
afternoon began to draw in, 
the towering purple mountains 
of Gebel Dukh4&n rose from 
behind the dark rocks to the 
left of our road. 

It was almost sunset before 
we reached the foot of this 
range, and the cloudy sun was 
passing behind the more dis- 
tant hills as a halt was called. 
We were now in a wide, un- 
dulating valley, which was 
hemmed in by the superb 
mountains on three sides and 
disclosed low, open country 
towards the north-east. The 
beams of the hidden sun shot 
up from behind the dark bills 
in a sudden glare of brightness, 
and presently the clouded sky 
turned to a deep crimson. The 
lofty peaks of the southern 
mountains now caught the 
disappearing sunshine and 
sprang out of the mist in a 
hundred points of vivid red. 
For only a few minutes the 
conflagration lasted, but before 
it had fully died out the vapor- 
ous outlines in the far distance 
towards the north-east took 
form and colour, and the last 
gleam of sunlight revealed, 
some twenty miles away, the 
thin line of the sea, and above 
it the stately mountains of 
Sinai. A moment later the 
vision had passed, the sun 
had set, and in the gathering 
darkness the baggage-camels, 
lumbering round a bend, came 
into sight, calling our attention 
to more material things. 
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In the semi-darkness, while 
our meal was being prepared, 
we visited a Roman station 
which stands in the Wady 
Bileh at the foot of the Gebel 
Dukhan mountains, about three 
and a quarter hours’ trot from 
the fortress of Wady Gatar. 
The porphyry quarries and the 
settlement lay in the valley at 
the other side of the range of 
hills at the foot of which we 
were now standing; and to 
reach them one might either 
climb by an ancient path over 
@ pass in the range, or one 
might ride round by the tor- 
tuous valley—a journey said 
to be of nearly thirty miles. 
This station was thus the first 
night’s halting-place for ex- 
press caravans returning from 
the quarries. At one side of 
the wide, ancient road stands 
the usual small enclosure, hav- 
ing a doorway flanked with 
towers, and containing a few 
ruined chambers and a well. 
At the other side a cluster of 
granite rocks rising into a 
small mound had been sur- 
rounded by a stout wall, either 


in order that it should serve as 


a fortress, or because these 
rocks were for some reason 
sacred. There was nothing 
particularly noteworthy about 
the station, but, lying amidst 
such wild and magnificent 
scenery, it assumed in the half- 
light a charm which will not 
soon be forgotten. 

At dawn next morning we 
set out on foot to climb over 
the pass to the quarries. The 
sun was struggling to pene- 
trate the soft mists as we 
started the actual ascent, and 
the air was cold and invigor- 
ating. Here and there one 
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could detect the old Roman 
path passing up the hillside, 
but it was so much broken 
that a climb up the dry water- 
course, across which it zig- 
zagged, was preferable. At 
the immediate foot of the pass 
there is a small Roman fort 
containing three or four rooms, 
and at the highest point, which 
is 3150 feet above sea-level, 
there is a ruined rest-house, 
where the tired climber, no 
doubt, was able to obtain at 
least a pot of water. Here at 
the summit we had a wonder- 
ful view of the surrounding 
country. Behind us_ the 
mountains rose in a series of 
misty ranges, and before us lay 
the valley of Gebel Dukhan 
winding between the porphyry 
hills, while beyond them the 
northern mountains rose to 
some 6000 feet in the distance. 
The Roman road, descending 
on this side, was well preserved, 
and we were able to run down 
the 1200 feet or so, which 
brought us breathless to the 
level of the valley. The temple, 
town, and quarries lay about a 
mile down the Wady, at a point 
where there was a considerable 
breadth of flat gravel between 
the hills on either side. 

The town ruins—a cluster of 
crowded houses enclosed by a 
fortified wall—stand on the 
slope of the hill. A fine ter- 
race runs along the east side, 
and up to this a ramp ascends. 
Passing through the gateway 
one enters the main street, 
and the attention is first at- 
tracted by an imposing build- 
ing on the right hand. Here 
there are several chambers lead- 
ing into an eight-pillared hall, 
at the end of which a well-made 





and well-preserved plunge-bath 
eloquently tells of the small 
pleasures of expatriated Roman 
officers. A turning from the 
main street brings one into an 
open courtyard, where there 
are two ovens and some stone 
dishes to be seen, besides a 
large quantity of pottery frag- 
ments. Around this in every 
direction the little huts are 
huddled, narrow lanes dividing 
one set of chambers from the 
next. The town is, of course, 
very ruined; but it does not 
require much imagination to 
people it again with that noisy 
crowd of Greek, Roman, and 
Egyptian quarrymen. One sees 
them prising out the blocks of 
purple porphyry from the hill- 
side high above the valley, 
returning in the evening down 
the broad causeway to the 
town, or passing up the steps 
to the temple which stands on 
a knoll of granite rocks a couple 
of hundred yards to the north- 
east. 

The steps lead one up to a 
platform which formed the fore- 
court of the temple. This 
court is now covered with the 
ruins of what was once a fine 
granite portico rising on the 
east side. Four columns sup- 
ported an inscribed architrave 
and decorated cornice, above 
which was the pediment or 
pointed roof. Behind this 
portico stood the sanctuary, 
built of broken stones carefully 
mortared and plastered to 
the necessary smoothness. A 
granite doorway led from one 
side into the vestry. In the 
forecourt, amidst the ruins, 
stands the granite altar, in its 
original position; and near it 
lies the architrave with the 
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proud inscription: “For the 
safety and the eternal victory 
of our Lord Cesar Trajan 
Hadrian, absolute, august, and 
all his house; to the Sun, the 
great Serapis, and to the co- 
enshrined gods, this temple, 
and all that is in it, is dedi- 
cated.” Then follow the names 
of the Governor of Egypt, the 
Superintendent of the Mines, 
and other officials. 

In the middle of the valley 
there is the well, which is now 
choked. A gallery, the roof of 
which was supported by five 
pillars, passes in a half-circle 
round one side of the well; and 
a shallow drain in the pave- 
ment seems to have carried a 
stream of water along it. Here 
the workmen could sit in the 
shade to ease the thirst which 
exercise on the hot hills so soon 
creates; and on our return 
journey up the pass we looked 
back more than once to this 
cool gallery and to the plunge- 
bath with a kind of envy of 
the past. 

The quarries are cut here 
and there on the hillside with- 
out any regularity. The blocks 
of porphyry were prised out of 
the rock wherever the work 
could most easily be carried on, 
and the action of the years has 
so dulled the broken surfaces 
that they now look almost like 
those of the natural mountain. 
The blocks were carried down 
to the Nile, and in fact to 
Rome, in the rough, without 
even a preliminary dressing ; 
for the work in this distant 
place had to be shortened as 
much as possible. 

Looking, in the European 
museums, at the fine capitals, 
the polished basins, the statues, 
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and the many other objects cut 
out of Imperial Porphyry, one 
has admired the work of the 
mason or the genius of the 
artist. But here in the Hills 
of Smoke one thinks of these 
antiquities with a feeling 
bordering on veneration. If 
the workmanship tells of an 
art that is dead, how much 
louder does the material cry 
out the praises of an energy 
that is also dead? Each block 
of stone is the witness of a 
history of organisation and ac- 
tivity almost beyond thought. 
This purple porphyry was not 
known to the Ancient Egypt- 
ians: a Roman prospector must 
have searched the desert to 
find it. One would have 
thought that the aloofness of 
the valley from which it is to be 
procured would have kept its 
existence the secret of the hills; 
for on the one side a winding 
pathway, thirty miles in length, 
separates the spot from the 
little-known main road, and 
on the other side a barrier of 
steep hills shuts it off from the 
Wady Bileh. 

Although Gebel Dukhan is 
so near the Red Sea, it was 
not possible for the stone to 
be transported by ship to Suez. 
The barren coast here was 
harbourless, except for the 
port of Myos Hormos, which 
was too far away to be practic- 
able; and the stone would 
have had to be unloaded at 
Suez, and dragged across the 
desert to the neighbourhood 
of the modern Port Said. 
Every block of porphyry had 
therefore to be carried across 
the desert to Keneh, the old 
Kainepolis, on the Nile, and 
thence shipped by river-barge 
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to the sea. Here it had to be 
transhipped to the great Medi- 
terranean galleys, and thus 
conveyed across the treacherous 
sea to the port of Rome. 

Probably the blocks were 
dragged by oxen or men upon 
rough waggons, for the roads 
are not bad, except at certain 
places. To ride from Keneh 
to Wady Bileh, at the quiet 
five-miles-an-hour trot of the 
camel, took us altogether 
twenty-two and a half hours ; 
that is to say, the total distance 
is about 112 miles or so. The 
winding path from Wady 
Bileh up the valley to the 
quarries brings this total to 
about 140 miles; and the cara- 
vans could not have covered 
this in less than eight days. 
On the first night after leaving 
Keneh the camp was probably 
pitched in the open. On the 
second night the station of 
El Ghaiteh was reached, and 
here there were provisions, 
water, and a small garrison. 
The third night was spent at 
Es Sargieh, where water was 
to be obtained. On the fourth 
night the houses of El Atresh 
sheltered the travellers, water 
and provisions being here ob- 
tainable. On the fifth night 
Wady Gatar was reached, where 
again there was a well. The 
sixth night was passed at 
Wady Bileh, from whence ex- 
press messengers could pass 
over the hill to the quarries, 
The seventh night was spent 
in the open, and on the follew- 
ing day the settlement was 
reached. 

The long road was rendered 
dangerous by the incursions of 
the desert peoples, and many 
of the hills between the forti- 


fied stations are crowned with 
ruined watch-towers. Roman 
troops must have patrolled the 
road from end to end, and the 
upkeep of these garrisons must 
have been a considerable ex- 
pense. The numerous stone- 
cutters and quarrymen had to 
be fed and provided for; and 
for this purpose an endless 
train of supplies had to be 
brought from the Nile Valley. 
Oxen or donkeys for this pur- 
pose, and for the transporting 
of the porphyry, had to be 
kept constantly on the move. 
At Keneh a service of barges 
had to be organised, and at the 
seaport the galleys had to be 
in readiness to brave the seas 
with their heavy loads. 

It is of all this—of the 
activity, the energy, the brav- 
ery, the power of organisation, 
the persistency, the determina- 
tion—that an object executed 
in Imperial Porphyry tells the 
story. 

The quarries were worked 
until about the fifth century 
A.D., for the Byzantine Em- 
perors derived from _ their 
Roman predecessors an affec- 
tion for this fine purple stone. 
There is a Greek inscription on 
the path leading up to one of 
the workings, which reads, 
“Katholeke Ekklesia,” and 
which is perhaps the latest 
example of old-world activity 
in the Eastern Desert. There 
is no other place in the world 
where this porphyry is to be 
found, and when the quarries 
at last ceased to be worked, 
some time previous to the 
seventh century, the use of 
that stone had to cease also, 
nor has it ever again been 
procurable, 




















One wonders whether there 
will come a time when some 
millionaire, fresh from the 
museums of Italy, will express 
a wish to pave his bath-room 
with the purple stone of the 
Emperors; and whether the 
Hills of Smoke will again 
ring with the sound of the 
hammer and chisel, in re- 
sponse to the demands of a 
new fashion. 

It may be that some day the 
tourist will awake to the ad- 
vantages and attractions of the 
Eastern Desert as a motoring 
country, will rush through the 
wadys, will visit the ancient 
centres of activity, will see 
these quarries, and will desire 
the porphyry. With a little 
preparation the road from 
Keneh to Gebel Dukhan could 
be made practicable for auto- 
mobiles; and when once the 
land ceases to be but the 
territory of the explorer and 
the prospector, one may expect 
its mineral products to be seen, 
to be talked of, and finally to 
be exploited. 

In the late afternoon we left 
the valley, and climbed slowly 
up the Roman road to the 
summit of the pass, halting 
here to drink deeply from our 
water-bottles. The descent 
down the dry water-course was 
accomplished in a long series of 
jumps from boulder to boulder, 
at imminent peril of a sprained 
ankle. The grey rocks were 
smooth and slippery, and be- 
tween them there grew a 
yellow - flowered weed which, 
when trodden upon, was as 
orange-peel, The rapid rush 
down the hillside, the setting 
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sun, and the bracing wind, 
caused our return to camp to 
take its place amongst the 
most delightful memories of 
the whole expedition. Once 
we halted, and borrowing the 
carbines of the native police, 
we shot a match of half a 
dozen rounds apiece, with a 
spur of stone as target. The 
noise echoed amongst the rocks; 
and a thousand feet below we 
saw the ant-like figures of our 
retainers anxiously hurrying 
into the open to ascertain the 
cause of the disturbance. 

As we neared the bottom of 
the hill the sun set, and once 
more this wonderful valley was 
lit with the crimson afterglow, 
and once more the mountains of 
Sinai stood out for a moment 
from the gathering mists above 
the vivid line of the Red Sea. 
Darkness had fallen when at 
last, footsore and weary, we 
reached the camp; and one 
was almost too tired to enjoy 
the sponge-down in the half- 
basin of water which is all that 
can be allowed in this water- 
less region, and the meal of 
tinned -food which followed. 
As one fell to sleep that night, 
one’s dreams were all of strenu- 
ous labours: of straining oxen 
and sweating men; of weary 
marches and unsuspected am- 
bushes; of the sand-banks of 
the Nile and the tempests of 
the sea. But ever in the far 
distance one seemed to be con- 
scious of thoughtless, implac- 
able men, dipping their be- 
jewelled fingers into the basins 
of purple porphyry as they re- 
clined in the halls of Imperial 
Rome. 
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In October 1879 my friend 
Mr John Blackwood died, and 
after my return from India 
in 1880 I renewed pleasant 
relations with his nephew, Mr 
William Blackwood, who had 
succeeded to the editorial chair, 
and reviewed for him Shad- 
well’s ‘Life of Lord Clyde’ in 
an article which appeared in 
‘Maga’ in April 1881. 

After a short spell of half- 
pay, being now a_ Brevet 
Colonel, I was offered, and 
accepted, the appointment of 
Military Attaché to the British 
Embassy in Paris. I had 
previously declined the offer 
of a similar post at Vienna, 
on the ground that I could 
not afford to accept it. But 
I was strongly advised to 
accept Paris, and determined 
to take the risk. I had many 
friends in the French Army, 
made in 1870, and thought I 
might be able to fill the post 
to advantage. Marshal Can- 
robert wrote to me— 


* Paris le 16 Xe, 1881. 


“Je suis trés heureux d’apprendre 
ue vous allez venir 4 Paris en qualité 
‘attaché Militaire & Vambassade 

anglaise. . . . Je n’ai pas besoin de 
vous dire avec quel empressement je 
saisirai ici les occasions que vous 
voudriez m’offrir de vous étre agré- 
able. Si avant votre départ de 
Londres vous voyez 8,A.R. le duc 
de Cambridge, je vous prie de lui 
offrir l’expression du respectueux et 
affectueux souvenir de son vieux com- 
pagnon de |’ Alma et d’Inkermann. 

“Je saisis cette occasion, mon cher 

Colonel, de vous assurer de ma haute 
estime et de mon plus affectueux 
devouement. 

“ Mt. Canrosert, G.C.B.” 


In spite of the comparatively 
favourable conditions under 
which, on Ist January 1881, 
I entered on this appointment, 
it was not altogether congenial 
tome. My friends amongst the 
officers were chiefly Imperialists 
by conviction, and as such were 
not greatly in favour under 
a Republican régime. I made 
some pleasant acquaintances, 
both in and outside the Em- 
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bassy. I joined the New Club, 
which was established in a 
house formerly belonging to 
General Galliffet in the Rue 
Matignon, close to the Rond 
Point of the Champs Elyseés, 
and became a temporary mem- 
ber of the Jockey Club, where I 
was like a fish out of water. 
I attended some of the delight- 
ful soirées of Princess Mathilde, 
most charming of hostesses. 
Lord Lytton, who came over on 
a visit to Lord Lyons, intro- 
duced me to Prince Napoléon 
(Plon-plon). When I called 
with Lord Lytton, we found 
him seated underneath a bust 
of the first Emperor, to whom 
he bore a striking resemblance. 
Not long afterwards he in- 
vited me to dinner, when a 
curious and heated discussion 
as to the future of the Im- 
perialist party took place at 
the dinner-table. The only 
other foreigner present at the 
party was Mr (afterwards Sir) 
Campbell Clarke, correspond- 
ent of the ‘Daily Telegraph.’ 
We left together, and agreed 
that our lips should be sealed 
as to the details of the dis- 
cussion. 

Campbell Clarke had made 
for himself an exceptional posi- 
tion in Paris; and his apart- 
ment in the Place de l’Opéra 
was a centre to which many 
interesting men of letters were 
attracted. It was there that 
I met for the first time the 
late Emile Zola, who in later 
years was hounded and per- 
secuted as the author of the 
famous manifesto in the Drey- 
fus case, “J’accuse,” but has, 
after death, been removed to a 
resting-place in the Panthéon, 


the Westminster Abbey of 
France. 

I saw a good deal of 
Monsieur Waddington, then a 
very prominent figure in 
French politics, and _ his 
charming American wife, sub- 
sequently so well known in 
this country as Ambassadress 
at the French Embassy, and 
later as authoress of the de- 
lightful ‘Letters of a Diplo- 
mat’s Wife.’ My acquaintance 
with the Waddington family 
began at Woolwich in 1855, 
when Richard Waddington and 
I joined the Royal Military 
Academy together as cadets, 
and became friends. We were 
cemmissioned to the Royal 
Artillery on the same day, 
next to each other in the list. 
Some years later—in 1867— 
his parents invited me to stay 
with them at their country 
house, St Leger, near Rouen. 
They were most kind and 
hospitable to me, and during 
my visit to them I went over 
the cotton mills at Rouen, 
which had been founded by my 
host’s father. 

My friend Richard had two 
elder brothers. The eldest, 
who was educated at Rugby 
and Cambridge and rowed in 
the Cambridge eight, entered 
into politics, became Prime 
Minister in France, and later 
was for many years French 
Ambassador in London. The 
second entered the business at 
Rouen. After the youngest 
brother Richard had been some 
ten years in the British Royal 
Artillery (he was in the Royal 
Horse Artillery as a subaltern) 
the second brother died, and 
Richard retired from our army 
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and entered the business at 
Rouen. When the war with 
Germany was at its worst in 
1870, he turned his English 
training to account, and raised 
a corps of artillery with which 
he served in the north of 
France. Subsequently he be- 
came Conseiller-Général for his 
Department, then a Député, 
and eventually a Sénateur. 

In my frequent visits to 
Paris, between 1871 and 1881, 
I constantly met my old friend 
Richard, who introduced me to 
his elder brother. When I 
went to Paris as Military 
Attaché, both the brothers 
showed me great kindness. I 
particularly remember a dé- 
yeuner given by Richard Wad- 
dington, where I was not only 
the only foreigner present, but 
the only man who was not 
either a Député or a Sénateur. 
I sat next to M. Wilson, Presi- 
dent Grévy’s son-in-law, who 
afterwards attained an unen- 
viable notoriety in connection 
with a charge of trafficking in 
decorations which greatly dam- 
aged President Grévy’s posi- 
tion. 

The elder Waddington was 
a staunch opponent of Gam- 
betta on the question of 
“Serutin de Liste,” and I well 
remember his saying to me on 
the morning after the vote in 
its favour in the Chamber, 
“La France s’est donné un 
Maitre.” 

The mention of Gambetta 
reminds me that I recently 
read in that interesting book, 
‘Le Cour de Gambetta,’ how 
Mile. Léonie Laur tried to 
break him off some rather vul- 
gar habits, especially spitting. 


Gambetta. 
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And this carries my mind to a 
dinner at the Embassy at Paris 
in 1881, at which Gambetta 
and M. Spiiller, his fidus Achates, 
were present, as well as Sir 
Charles Dilke. Lord Lyons 
was the host, and invited about 
six members of the Embassy, 
including myself. No outsider, 
other than the three above 
mentioned, was present. I re- 
member that I thought Sir 
Charles Dilke by far the best 
talker of the party. 

Lord Lyons disliked the 
smell of tobacco, but on this 
occasion made an exception to 
his general rule, by accompany- 
ing us all after dinner to the 
ground-floor rooms of Mr Shef- 
field, his private secretary, 
where the smokers of the 
party, including Gambetta, all 
lit cigars. Gambetta, who was 
then in office, was in excellent 
spirits, and Lord Lyons intro- 
duced me to him, telling him I 
had been doing Red Cross work 
during the War. While con- 
versing with him I saw Gam- 
betta looking about on the 
floor, and said, “‘ Vous cherchez 
quelque chose, Excellence?” 
“Ce n’est rien,” he said, got 
up, opened the door, and spat 
into the passage outside. He 
had been looking for a spit- 
toon. 

In the course of our conver- 
sation on military subjects, 
Gambetta said, “There are 
only two things that a soldier 
need know in these days, 
Marcher et tirer.” I said, 
“Pardon, Excellence, il y a 
encore une chose; il faut qu’il 
sache obéir.” “Ah, quant & 
cela, la discipline ne nous 4 
jamais manquée.” The length 
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of the soldier’s term of service 
with the colours was then 
much in his mind: he thought 
it could be safely reduced, but 
the senior officers of the army 
were of a different opinion. 

In this year, too, in Paris, I 
first made the acquaintance of 
Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, who was then Financial 
Secretary to the War Office in 
Mr Gladstone’s Government. 
He called on me and asked me 
to obtain facilities for him to 
visit some French military 
establishments, which I was 
fortunately able to do. I after- 
wards served under him when 
he was Secretary of State for 
War in Mr Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment in 1886, and we were 
both members of Lord Hart- 
ington’s Royal Commission on 
Naval and Military Adminis- 
tration during the two follow- 
ing years. I dined with him 
from time to time at his house 
in Grosvenor Place. He was a 
good linguist and a man of 
culture, but at the War Office 
he obtained the sobriquet of 
Gallio, because it was said that 
“he cared for none of these 
things.” 

Lord Lyons was a kind chief, 
and most hospitable, but it 
was impossible for him at that 
time to entertain on any large 
scale, as French society was 
broken up into sections. The 
Faubourg St Germain and the 
Imperialist party did not care 
to meet each other; neither 
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cared to meet the Ministers of 
the Republic. Mr (afterwards 


Sir Francis) Adams was First 
Secretary of Embassy on my 
arrival, and on his departure 
to become our Minister in 
Switzerland was succeeded by 
Mr (afterwards Sir Francis) 
Plunkett, later our ambassador 
at Vienna; both were very 
friendly, but they could not 
help me in my work. Amongst 
those in the Chancery were 
Mr (now Sir Gerald) Lowther, 
ambassador at Constantinople; 
Hon. (afterwards Sir) William 
Barrington, who later on be- 
came Minister at Buenos Ayres 
and Stockholm; Hon. Henry 
Edwardes, who died young; 
and Mr O’Conor, who, as Sir 
Nicholas O’Conor, was sub- 
sequently British ambassador 
at St Petersburg and Con- 
stantinople.{ I remember partic- 
ularly a luncheon at Laurent’s 
restaurant, at which O’Conor 
was the host and Lord Hart- 
ington,| M. de Blowitz the 
‘Times’ correspondent, and my- 
self the guests, when Blowitz 
gave us some extraordinarily in- 
teresting reminiscences. Ona 
later occasion I dined one night 
with Blowitz at his apartment 
to meet M. de Lesseps. The 
only lady present was Madame 
de Blowitz. Lord Rowton and 
O’Conor were of the party. 
After dinner Blowitz made a 
very interesting speech, pro- 
posing Lesseps’ health. Speak- 
ing ef the great men he had 





1 | first met Lord Hartington, later 8th Duke of Devonshire, as Mr Cavendish, 
in the mess-room of the Derbyshire Militia, in which he was then a lieutenant, 
at Chesterfield in 1855. In the same summer I played for Chesterfield in a 
cricket match at Chatsworth, when he and his father, Lord Burlington, after- 
wards 7th Duke of Devonshire, played for Chatsworth, and the old 6th Duke of 


Devonshire was a spectator of the match. 
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known, among whom were Bis- 
marck and Cavour, he gave the 
palm for grandeur to Lesseps. 
Then he told us, in really elo- 
quent language, the following 
story. A Frenchman living in 
Réunion was compelled by the 
illness of his wife to take her 
to France. He sailed with his 
wife and two young daughters, 
but they encountered storms, 
provisions ran short, and when 
their voyage round the Cape 
ended, the wife had succumbed 
to the hardships that had been 
incurred; the husband was a 
sorrowing widower, his child- 
ren were orphans. Some time 
afterwards he called on M. de 
Lesseps, told him of his mis- 
fortunes and of his sufferings 
on that long sea voyage, and 
expressed the wish to dedicate 
the remainder of his life to the 
furtherance of the construction 
of the Suez Canal. Lesseps 
gave him an appointment at 
Ismailia, and employment was 
found in one of the workshops 
there for his daughters. One 
day Lesseps was visiting the 
atelier, when his attention was 
attracted by these two girls, 
with whom he entered into 
conversation. He came again 
the next day, and gave to each 
of them a flower, saying that 
they should frame a wish last 
thing at night, and that if in 
the morning they found the 
flowers had opened their wishes 
would be granted. Next morn- 
ing he came back to the atelier, 
and found one of the girls smil- 
ing, the other in tears. He 
asked the cause of her sadness. 
“My flower has not opened,” 
she replied. “Tell me your 
wish, that, if possible, it may 


Ferdinand de Lesseps. 
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be granted.” ‘“ Ah, to you least 
of all men can I tell it,” was 
her answer. Lesseps married 
her, and so her wish was 
granted. 

I was sitting next to Lesseps, 
and asked him in a whisper if 
the story was true. “ Passable- 
ment,” he said; and in his 
graceful little speech in reply 
he did not deny or even correct 
the story. He talked after 
dinner of his children, and the 
extraordinary devotion of one 
of his daughters for him. He 
told me how he had taken her 
out with him to Panama, and 
how one day on board ship he 
stepped backwards upon her 
foot, causing her to utter a cry 
of pain. He turned to console 
her, when she said, ‘ Oh, papa, 
if you knew how I love to be 
hurt by you!” 

Lesseps was a man of extra- 
ordinary vigour, but he was 
then old; he insisted on walk- 
ing home, and Blowitz asked 
O’Conor and myself to see him 
safely to his door. We started 
together, but as we passed the 
stage-door of the Hippodrome 
he bade us good-night, and 
turned in there. 

Amongst the English friends 
whom I remember in Paris in 
those days were Mr (now Sir 
Squire) Bancroft, who came 
over to arrange with M. Sardou 
for the production in England 
of his famous play “Dora,” 
which Bancroft produced in 
English as “ Diplomacy,” with 
great success; and Arthur 
Sullivan, the“ musical com- 
poser. One night, when we 
were dining téte-da-téte at 
Bignon’s, I drew Sullivan into 
talking about his light operas, 
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and comparing them with those 
of Offenbach and other French 
composers. He told me that 
he thought the septette in 
“Patience” his best compos- 
ition in light operatic music. 
I saw much of Marshal Can- 
robert. He told me many 
incidents of his campaigns, 
especially of the fighting be- 
fore Metz. The subject of 
these is so purely military 
that they would only interest 
close students of war, except 
where occasionally they were 
told to illustrate some favour- 
ite theory. He was never tired 
of emphasising the absolute 
necessity of exactness and pre- 
cision in orders, and of ensur- 
ing their correct delivery. He 
told me that at Novara, two 
days before the battle of Ma- 
genta, the Emperer told him 
he need not hold his corps in 
readiness to march,—“ c’est in- 
utile” ; and again, on the morn- 
ing of the battle, the same: so 
the Marshal made his disposi- 
tionsaccordingly. Presently one 
brigade was required, and he 
sent it. Then the Emperor, 
seeing the need for reinforce- 
ments, gave instructions to 
summon Canrobert’s corps. 
The Emperor, he said, had 
with him fifty officers; but 
the order was sent verbally 
by a non-commissioned officer, 
who is told, “Allez, appelez 
le Maréchal Canrobert.” The 
brigadier started, rode about 
for a long time at Novara, 
and at last returned and re- 
ported, “Sire, je n’ai pas pu 
trouver le Maréchal Canrobert.” 
Luckily Canrobert had set his 
troops in motion on his own 
initiative. When he arrived 


the Emperor said, “Il y a 
longtemps que je vous at- 
tends.” And he replied: “And 
if I had not started without 
orders, sire, vous m’auriez at- 
tendu plus longtemps encore.” 

Another illustration was 
taken from the fighting in 
Paris during the Commune. 
He told me that General 
Garnier, whose brigade had 
advanced more rapidly than 
the brigades on his flanks, 
was ordered to halt till the 
other brigades came up to 
the same alignment. As, owing 
to the nature of the opposi- 
tion, this would apparently 
take some hours, and as his 
men were hungry, the General 
sent a staff officer to tell the 
colonel commanding one of his 
regiments to “ Faire la soupe.” 
A few minutes afterwards 
Garnier heard the drums beat- 
ing and saw a column ad- 
vancing in the street against 
a barricade. He rushed to 
meet them, and asked, ‘“ What 
are you doing here?” The 
colonel replied, ‘I was ordered 
to ‘Faire lassaut.’” “ By 
whom?” “By this _ staff 
officer.” And the staff officer 
insisted that that was the order 
he had received from the lips 
of the General. 

From these instances and 
others Canrobert argued that 
orders sent on the field should 
be taken down in writing, 
and repeated aloud from the 
written text before being de- 
spatched. The time lost, he 
said, would be infinitesimal— 
especially if, as he advocated, 
every staff officer were com- 
pelled to learn to take down 
a message in shorthand. 
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But most important to his 
mind was the wording of the 
order itself, so that it could 
not be misinterpreted, and his 
favourite story was “Le 
Bourgeois de Falaise.” In the 
town of Falaise an order was 
for some good reason issued 
that no one should go out at 
night without a lantern. The 
first night after the issue of 
the order an official ran up 
against a man in the dark 
and hauled him before the 


authorities. ‘“ Where is your 
lantern?” “Itis here.” ‘But 
there is no candleinit.” ‘ Your 


order said nothing about a 
candle.” On the next night 
the same bourgeois is again 
run into, and again brought 
up. ‘‘What have you to say?” 
“Here is the lantern and the 
candle in it.” ‘But the candle 
is not lighted.” “Your order 
said nothing about its being 
lighted.” 

“Rappelez bien ceci,” he 
said, ‘dans le commandement 
la premiére chose est la pré- 
cision, l’exactitude méme dans 
les ordres.” 

Once when he had been led 
to talk to me about the tre- 
mendous fire at one particular 
spot during the battle of Grave- 
lotte, of which his staff had 
told me, I said, “It is wonder- 
ful that you were not killed.” 
“No,” he said, ‘ Marshal 
Bugeaud was right when he 
said, ‘Ils sont toujours les 
mémes qui se font tuer.’” 
Then we went on to speak of 
what constitutes courage in the 
field, and he said— 

“Les braves se divisent en 
quatre catégories. (1) Les 
braves par nature. Ils sont 
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trés rares. Le danger les 
attire, et ils se font tuer 
presque toujours. (2) Les 
braves par devoir. Ils sont 
assez nombreux. (3) Les 


braves par amour propre et 
ambition. Ils sont trés nom- 
breux. (4) Les braves par 
peur, assez nombreux. Il y a 
aussi les poltrons, qui sont 
rares.” 

Enlarging on this, he said 
that the second class, the brave 
from the sense of duty, were 
most numerous in the English 
army ; and the third class, the 
brave from ambition, most 
numerous in the French army. 
When I asked what he meant 
by the brave through fear, he 
said the men who fear the jeers 
and contempt of their comrades 
if they hang back even more 
than they fear the bullets if 
they advance. 

As soldier to soldier he spoke 
frankly enough: but he was 
never willing to discuss politics 
or politicians with me. Once 
he spoke of M. Thiers as “un 
homme calme, sensible, et par- 
lant franchement.” And once 
speaking of the misfortunes of 
his country, he said— 

“Tl y a quatre choses qui 
font le malheur de la France: 
la phrase—la pose—le scepti- 
cisme —]’égoisme.” As an 
instance of “la phrase,” he 
gave Lebceuf’s assertion before 
the war, that France was ready 
“jusqu’au dernier bouton de 
guétre”; of “la pose,” Jules 
Favre’s assertion before the 
treaty of peace with Germany, 
“pas une pierre de nos forter- 
esses, pas un pouce de ndtre 
territoire.” 

Marshal Canrobert never im- 
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pressed me as a great strate- 
gist, or as likely to have been a 
success in supreme independent 
command of an army. I am 
convinced that he knew his 
own limitations, and that it 
was that knowledge, as well as 
his strong sense of discipline, 
that caused him to serve 
willingly and loyally under his. 
juniors both in the Crimea and 
in the war against Germany. 
But I am equally convinced, 
from all I saw and heard, that 
he was a first-rate commander 
of an army corps forming part 
of an army, and that he pos- 
sessed two grand qualities of 
a soldier,—indomitable courage 
and contempt of danger, and 
the personal magnetism which 
caused him to be loved alike 
by officers and men. 

In the summer of 1881 I 
made an interesting little tour 
on the Franco-Italian frontier, 
crossing over the Mont Cenis 
by the old road. It was at 
the time when feeling between 
France and Italy was strained 
by the French occupation of 
Tunis. On the whole road be- 
tween Modane and Susa we 
met no vehicle except two hay 
carts, but on the side of the 
mountain just inside the Italian 
frontier we came upon a party 
of Italian sappers laying mines 
under the road, and on the 
plateau below an Italian bri- 
gade was encamped. We 
lunched at the inn near the 
lake, which supplied us with 
excellent trout for our meal. 
It was a lovely drive, which I 
can recommend to any one 
who can spare a day for it, 
and very preferable to the long 
dark railway tunnel. 


It was at this time that, in 
answer to some remarks of 
mine on the political situation, 
I received from Lord Lytton a 
letter, dated May 31, 1881, 
from which I am permitted to 
quote the following extracts :— 


“Tf Bismarck’s scheme be, as I 
imagine it to be, to make Austria a 
great Oriental power, Russia a great 
Asiatic power, France a great Medi- 
terranean and African power, Ger- 
many a great European power, and 
England only an Atlantic power, why 
should France forego the accession of 
importance she may easily acquire 
with the goodwill and co-operation 
of Germany from supremacy in 
Tunis?... 

“Bismarck has made war on Aus- 
tria and France, and thrashed them 
both severely. But I am persuaded 
that his object was—not to destroy 
either of them, but to change their 
centres of gravity and rotation,— 
forcing Austria to become a Slav 
ins of a German power, and 
France to seek expansion seaward 
rather than landward, thus rendering 
the future development of these two 
States not impossible but easier in 
certain directions than in others, and 
of a kind conducive instead of antag- 
onistic to the tranquillity and free 
development of Germany, . . . whilst 
Russia, checked by Austria in her 
European line of advance, will find 
the natural and only possible outlet 
for her aggressive activities in Central 
Asia. ...” 


I venture to think that these 
remarkable passages afford the 
key to many events of the suc- 
ceeding years, in which we 
have seen Russia press forward 
in Asia till checked by Japan 
in Manchuria; France consoli- 
date her hold over her depend- 
ency of Tunis, and endeavour 
to establish her predominance 
in Morocco; and Austria annex 
Bosnia and Herzegovina ; Ger- 
many, so far, looking on, con- 
tent to see these other Powers 
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playing her game, while she 
has steadily increased her pre- 
dominant military strength and 
commenced the building up of 
that powerful navy which is 
destined, unless we are wise in 
time, to reduce England to the 
position of “only an Atlantic 


power.” 
In the autumn I attended the 
mancuvres. Foreign officers 


generally were not invited to 
attend until the grand man- 
ceuvres of corps against corps 
began; but the General com- 
manding one of the corps asked 
me to come as his guest to the 
brigade and divisional man- 
ceuvres, which were far more 
interesting than the larger 
“set piece.” 

It is needless to say that in 
the winter my duties called me 
to the South and the sunshine. 
At Nice I stayed at the Cercle 
de la Méditerranée, where, 
strange to say, no high play 
was going on. At this time 
many French clubs lived chiefly 
by the profits of the cagnotte— 
the dues paid by the holder of 
the bank at baccarat. In con- 
trast with public gambling- 
rooms, money was not staked 
on the table at baccarat, but 
counters representing different 
sums were purchased from the 
steward and staked instead of 
coin. It had always been 
understood that these counters 
would be cashed by the club 
on presentation; but shortly 
before my arrival a foreign 
member of the club had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining from the 
steward counters to a consider- 
able value on credit, had lost 
heavily, and then disappeared. 
The winners had presented the 
VOL. CLKXXXV.—NO, MCXXII, 
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counters, the club had refused 
to cash them. An action was 
pending, which the club event- 
ually gained, and meanwhile 
all play was suspended, and 
the club was practically de- 
serted. On this visit I laid 
the foundation of a great 
friendship with Mr (after- 
wards Sir James) Harris, for 
many years H.M. Consul at 
Nice. 

On a Sunday evening in 
May 1882 I arrived at Char- 
ing Cross Station, having ob- 
tained a few days’ leave of 
absence on private affairs, On 
the platform the inspector told 
me of the murder on the pre- 
vious day of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish and Mr Burke in 
Phenix Park, Dublin. That 
evening I posted a note to the 
War Office, reporting my ar- 
rival, and saying that I had 
urgent business on Monday, 
but would call on the Adjutant- 
General on Tuesday morning, 
in case he or the Duke of Cam- 
bridge might wish to see me, 
Arriving at the Club on Mon- 
day evening, I heard that sev- 
eral messages had come during 
the day desiring me to call at 
the War Office, and there was a 
note for me from Mr Childers, 
the Secretary of State, saying 
he wished to see me early on 
Tuesday. I called as desired, 
and was shown into Mr Chil- 
ders’ room. He said, “The 
Government wish you to go 
to Ireland.” I asked in what 
capacity, and was told it was 
to take charge of the police. 
I did not wish to go, and said 
so. I said that my one wish 
was to see active service. I 
thought there would bp war in 
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Egypt, and hoped to be allowed 
to go. Mr Childers said, “It 
is war in Ireland, the Govern- 
ment have selected you, and I 
do not think you can refuse.” 
So much I have felt bound 
to say in connection with what 
happened afterwards. I went 
to Ireland with no official posi- 
tion, but after some time was 
appointed “ Assistant Under- 
Secretary for Police and Crime.” 
In a few weeks, while over for 
a day in London, I wrote ask- 
ing leave to resign, hoping to 
be allowed to go with Sir 
Garnet Wolseley to Egypt. 
This gave great offence to 
Her Majesty’s Government ; I 
was refused permission to go 
to Egypt in any capacity, and 
was placed upon the half-pay 
of a major. I have only one 
word more to say in connection 
with this unfortunate episode 
in my career, and that is to 
express my grateful sense of 
the kindness and hospitality 
shown to me by Lord and Lady 
Spencer, whose guest I was at 
the Viceroy’s Lodge for the 
first weeks of my stay in Ire- 
land. Some years afterwards, 
when I was on the Governor- 
General’s Council, we met again 
as friends in India, and they 
invited me to dinner on my 
return from India, in 1896. 
Trevelyan, who had been Irish 
Chief Secretary at the time, 
and I also met again as friends 
at Holmbury, the house of that 
delightful host, who is, alas! no 
longer with us, the late Hon. 
Frederick Leveson Gower. 
The remainder of that year 
seems like a bad dream. I had 
lost my appointment in Paris, 
I was in disgrace at the War 


Office, and the future was black 
before me. But this was no- 
thing compared with the misery 
of seeing my chief in four ex- 
peditions and my old comrades 
start for Egypt without me, 
All my time was spare time 
now, but I had not the heart 
to work. 

Sometime during the summer 
I was sounded by the Hon. 
Edward Stanhope, of whom I 
afterwards saw much when he 
was Secretary of State for 
War, as to whether it would 
suit me to become the Chief 
Agent of the Conservative 
Party. Some correspondence 
took place between us. I do 
not think that I should have 
suited the Party, and they 
arrived at the same conclu- 
sion. I am glad to say I have 
never had anything to do with 
party politics, and, as a soldier 
on the active list, always held 
aloof even from voting, and 
never appeared on a political 
platform. 

In the winter, Mr George 
Meredith, who was a friend of 
my brother Charles, kindly in- 
vited me to write a short life 
of Maurice de Saxe for a series 
of lives of great Military Com- 
manders that he had under- 
taken to set going, and for 
which my brother wrote ‘ Fred- 
erick the Great,’ Sir Edward 
Hamley ‘Wellington,’ Colonel 
Malleson ‘ Loudon,’ and Colonel 
Henry Hozier ‘Turenne.’ I 
commenced my studies for the 
book at the British Museum, 
but my energies seemed para- 
lysed, and I regret to say that 
I never wrote more than the 
first few pages, which dealt 
only with the remarkable par- 
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ents of that remarkable man. 
In November 1883 Mr Meredith 
wrote saying that he proposed 
to make a beginning in Janu- 
ary, that he heard favourable 
opinions of the scheme and 
idea of the series, “but com- 
petent writers on military sub- 
jects are not numerous, and 
hard to collect. Do not let me 
hear that there is a chance of 
losing you.” But I was then 
at Gibraltar, and the necessary 
material for the life was no 
longer at hand. 

A gleam of hope had come 
to me in October when it was 
announced that my old friend 
Colonel Valentine Baker, now 
Baker Pasha, had been selected 
to command the new Egyptian 
army to be raised and organ- 
ised, after the defeat of Arabi 
at Tel-el Kebir and his capture 
at Cairo. I telegraphed on the 
4th to Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
who was then at Cairo, “ Kindly 
suggest my name to Baker.” 
I received a most kind letter 
from Sir Garnet, saying that 
he had shown Baker my tele- 
gram, and that he thought he 
would be glad to have my ser- 
vices when he had matured his 
plans and obtained official 
sanction for them. This letter 
I received on the 19th, and 
on the 20th I wrote to Baker. 
On the 27th I received the 
following telegram from Baker: 
“Proposed Chief of Staff, 
Major-General, twelve hundred, 
see Wolseley, get consent War 
Office.” Alas! when I went 
to the War Office, it was only 
to learn that the highest autho- 
rity had decided that Baker 
should not have the command. 
My disappointment was great, 
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but it sank to insignificance 
compared with the blow which 
had been mercilessly inflicted 
on my old friend. Recognised 
throughout the whole army as 
a brilliant soldier and cavalry 
leader, he had been guilty of 
an offence which had brought 
him under the arm of the law, 
had suffered the legal penalty, 
and had in addition been com- 
pelled to resign his commission. 
Subsequently he had taken 
service in the Turkish army, 
had won golden laurels in the 
field in the war against Russia, 
and had accepted a high ap- 
pointment at Constantinople, 
which he had resigned in order 
to take the command in Egypt. 
If ever a man had purged his 
offence, it was he. But the 
spirit of Puritanism prevailed 
over the quality of mercy, and 
the uncompromising fiat went 
forth bidding him abandon all 
hope. And so my gleam of 
hope and his vanished together. 

One evening, in the Decem- 
ber of this year, I was leaving 
my club in Charles Street, St 
James’s Square, when a great 
light attracted my attention. 
I ran towards Leicester Square 
and found that the Alhambra 
was on fire. I was so early on 
the scene that the police had not 
had time to form a cordon, and 
on the arrival of the first fire- 
engine from Southwark, with 
my friend Captain (afterwards 
Sir Eyre) Shaw, chief officer 
of the fire brigade, upon it, I 
asked him to show me what 
he could of their methods of 
work. I had been with him 
that afternoon at the head- 
quarters of the brigade at 
Southwark, and he gave me his 
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lantern and said that it would 
pass me everywhere. I re- 
mained watching this appalling 
fire till, at an early hour in 
the morning, Shaw asked me 
to come with him, as he wished 
to show me something. He 
took me to the street which 
runs at the back of the 
Alhambra, into a small house 
there, and up on to its roof. 
There towering above us was 
the immense wall which formed 
the north side of the stage, 
entirely unsupported. On the 
roof on which we were stand- 
ing three firemen were direct- 
ing hose upon the adjoining 
buildings. In a quiet voice, 
quite audible to the men, Shaw 
said that he wished to show 
me one of the dangers to 
which his men were exposed, 
—that the wall might fall at 
any moment, but that it was 
absolutely necessary to keep 
the men there to prevent the fire 
from spreading. We remained 
a few minutes, said “good 
night” to the men, and then I 
went home. On the following 
morning I learnt that the wall 
had fallen, and that two of the 
men were mortally injured. 
Shaw wrote to me telling me 
when the funeral would take 
place, and saying that if I 
would let him know where I 
could be on the route, the band 
should play as it passed by. 
That night of the fire Shaw 
had a very narrow escape of 
his life. He was one of the 
men who are brave by nature, 
and he was absolutely without 
the sense of fear. I saw a 


great deal of him for many 
years, and when I was leaving 
for India in 1891 he sent me 
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a large signed photograph of 
himself saying, “ Will you keep 
the accompanying photo to 
remind you of one of your 
many true friends.” He, too, 
after much suffering has been 
called to a better world. His 
many friends will miss that 
familiar figure seated in a 
bath-chair at the corner of 
Rotten Row, his daily resort 
for many years towards the 
close of his life. 

After a short spell of duty 
as a major at Portsmouth, I 
was promoted by seniority toa 
regimental lieutenant-colonelcy, 
and sent, in May 1883, to 
Gibraltar. A very kind friend, 
knowing the depression of 
spirits under which I was 
suffering, came to see me off, 
and presented me on board 
with a poodle puppy. In my 
work at Gibraltar there was 
much to interest me, and in my 
spare time I taught my poodle 
tricks, and studied Spanish, at 
which I worked three or four 
hours a-day for six months, 
attaining a fair conversational 
proficiency in the language. 
Then in November I started on 
a short tour in southern Spain, 
visiting Cadiz, where my uncle, 
Sir John Brackenbury, and 
afterwards his son, Mr J. M. 
Brackenbury, had for many 
years been consuls. Thence I 
went to Xeres, where I was 
most hospitably entertained by 
Mr Davis, a famous wine 
grower and exporter of sherry, 
and also a great pigeon shot. 
He told me how in a match, in 
which he and the then king of 
Spain, who was also a very 
good shot, were left in to shoot 
off the final tie, he had felt 
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himself in an awkward posi- 
tion, but the king had bidden 
him shoot his best: he did 
so, and won the match. After 
a visit to Cordova, I went to 
Seville, meeting here my cousin, 
Captain (now Admiral) John 
Brackenbury, and his sister, 
married to General Delgado of 
the Spanish army, now Cap- 
tain-General at Seville, who 
introduced me at the Club. I 
returned to Gibraltar by way 
of Granada and Malaga. 

A fortnight before Christ- 
mas I obtained a short leave 
of absence, and accompanied 
by a friend and his wife who 
were paying me a visit, crossed 
over to Tangier. There we de- 
cided to make a trip to Tetuan, 
our camping arrangements be- 
ing entrusted to M. Bruzeaud, 
the son of the French proprie- 
tor of our hotel. The evening 
of the second day brought us 
to the outskirts of the walled 
city of Tetuan. In spite of 
heavy clouds and rising wind, 
we unwisely elected to camp 
outside the town, the only site 
available being a maize stubble 
field. As the sun went down 
the wind rose to a gale and 
torrents of rain fell. We dined 
as best we could, taking it in 
turn to hold on to the tent-pole 
and hammer in the pegs of our 
dining-tent ; but before long it 
became evident that we could 
not pass the night in this way, 
and the soldier who had served 
as our escort from Tangier was 
sent to request the permission 
of the Governor for our admis- 
sion to the town. By the time 
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of his return we had packed 
most of our few belongings, 
but our tents had all collapsed, 
and our camping-ground was a 
sea of deep, sticky mud. Our 
soldier brought some men with 
him, who carried our hand-bag- 
gage; the lady was carried on 
the back of a Moorish soldier, 


. and the rest of us walked. The 


gates of the town, which had 
been closed at sunset, were 
opened for us, as were the 
gates of the Jewish quarter. 
There had been no rain for a 
long time, and the accumulated 
garbage of the town was being 
carried through the narrow 
streets by rivers of rain-water, 
which were almost up to our 
knees. Finally, we reached 
the house of Mr Nahon, H.M. 
Vice-Consul, where we were 
put up. The storm, in which 
the Euphrates on her way to 
India with 1300 troops on 
board ran aground off Tarifa,’ 
raged for two days and nights, 
and we then learnt that the 
road to Tangier had been 
washed away, and that there 
was no possibility of our re- 
turning by it. Our only chance 
was to proceed by a coast road 
to Ceuta, but we must wait till 
a river which we should have 
to cross, and which was still 
impassable, had partially sub- 
sided. And so we spent a week 
in Tetuan. We visited, by the 
kind permission of their owners, 
the houses of two of the lead- 
ing Moors, At the first house 
we made the acquaintance of 
its owner, Khatib by name, 
and his two brothers. Khatib 
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was a Hadji, having made 
the pilgrimage to Mecca. He 
had visited Damascus and Suez 
on business. One of his 
brothers, a nephew of the 
Moorish Foreign Minister who 
had signed the treaty with Sir 
John Hay, had been to Mar- 
seilles and to Genoa. He told 
us that he had been thirty days 
on the voyage in a trading 
vessel from Gibraltar to Genoa, 
where he had had fifteen days’ 
quarantine, followed by seven 
days’ quarantine at Gibraltar 
on his return, so that foreign 
travel had not commended it- 
self tohim. He had also visited 
Seville, Cordova, and Granada, 
where an ancestor of his had 
been Grand Vizier in the days 
of Moorish supremacy in Spain ; 
and he still possessed the key 
of his ancestor’s house at Gran- 
ada, which he said had been 
destroyed by the Spaniards. 
The third brother had been to 
Paris, Manchester, and London. 
The lady of our party visited the 
ladies of the family, who showed 
her their dresses and their 
jewels and were much inter- 
ested in her clothes. We were 
waited upon by black slaves; 
violets and jasmine were picked 
for us by a little negro boy, 
dressed in a white garment 
from neck to knee, over which 
was a scarlet coat. Tea was 
served to us in china cups, with 
sugar and lemon, from a silver- 
plated samovar. 

We visited the market, where 
we saw a procession of a holy 
man, preceded by pipes, drums, 
and flags, and followed by a 
collecting-box. We had ex- 


pected to see a slave-market, 
but there were no slaves on 
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sale. We were told that the 
price of a female slave ranged 
from £5 to £30, according to 
her age and looks, and that the 
price of a male slave averaged 
£15. Weinspected the bazaars, 
where we saw various in- 
dustries in progress. Amongst 
these the most noteworthy 
were the manufacture of carved 
brass trays, guns of an anti- 
quated pattern, powder-horns, 
cartridge-belts, and bullet-bags, 
cords of hemp and silk, wood- 
carving, mat-making, and 
leather-work, especially shoes, 
The yellow leather slippers 
were dyed with pomegranate, 
and the red leather with Cam- 
peachy wood which was im- 
ported for the purpose. There 
were many beautiful silk em- 
broideries for sale. We saw 
judgment given by the Cadi in 
Court, inspected the wretched 
prison where 200 prisoners 
were confined, the barracks, 
and an old Moorish palace 
which had fallen into decay, 
and where tailors were at work 
making clothes for the troops. 
112 infantry soldiers and 20 
gunners were quartered in 
Tetuan, but they lived at their 
own homes and not in the 
barracks. 

We were free to go every- 
where and never were sub- 
jected to the smallest annoy- 
ance, but were obliged to be 
back in the Jewish quarter 
before the gates of it were 
locked at sundown. I was 
taken by Mr Nahon toa small 
café, where a tiny room, not 
much larger than a modern 
bathroom, was used by some 
of the leading merchants and 
tradesmen as a club, Here I 
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have sat for two hours at a 
time, smoking and drinking 
excellent coffee, and conversing 
as best I could with the mem- 
bers of the club. One of these, 
a watchmaker, spoke Spanish, 
and through him we conducted 
our conversation. They were 
much interested in India and 
in the rule of the British over 
their Mussulman subjects, which 
formed a staple topic of con- 
versation. At this time the 
population of Tetuan was about 
20,000, and its exports and im- 
ports amounted to between 
£50,000 and £60,000 a-year. 
Smallpox was raging in the 
town, the deaths being about 
fifteen a-day. Khatib’s wife 
had lost two of her four children 
from it, and a child died of it 
in the house next door to 
Nahon’s, in the Jewish quarter, 
while we were there. 

On Christmas Eve we started 
for Ceuta. Our way for a great 
part of the distance lay along 
the seashore, which was strewn 
with fragments of wreck, many 
beautiful shells, and numbers of 
sponges thrown up by the gale. 
We crossed the river with some 
difficulty, our ponies being at 
times swept off their legs. At 
last we arrived at our inn, the 
squalor and stench of which 
can never beforgotten. A room 
was found for my friend and 
his wife, and I slept on a bench 
in the dining-room. The fol- 
lowing morning we were on the 
quay at the hour when the 
steamer for Algeciras was due 
to start ; but there was no sign 
of any preparation for depart- 
ure, and a number of Gibraltar 
Spaniards who wanted to cross 
made no secret of their opinion 
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that the captain, whose wife 
and family lived in Ceuta, wished 
to spend his Christmas with 
them, and would find an excuse 
for not sailing. Presently the 
captain came down to the quay, 
and said that he considered the 
sea unfit for the voyage. My 
leave was up, and our Christ- 
mas dinner was awaiting us 
at Gibraltar, while on this side 
were the filth and stench of the 
inn. I told the captain who I 
was, and asked whether the 
question of departure rested 
entirely with him. He said 
that he was under the port 
captain, as he carried the 
mails. He went with me to 
the port captain, whom we 
found in bed, but who mounted 
to the roof of his house with 
us, and after looking at the 
sea with his telescope and 
holding some discussion with 
the captain, decided that we 
should start. My friends and 
I embarked; but of all the 
Spaniards who had been so 
loud in their remarks half an 
hour earlier, only one had the 
pluck to go with us. We 
steamed slowly out of the 
harbour, watched by all the 
population of the town, and 
when we had got clear of the 
headland we found ourselves in 
the trough of a tremendous 
sea, rolling from the eastward. 
After a few minutes of this the 
captain asked me to speak 
with him on the bridge, and 
there said to me quite calmly, 
“ Sefior Coronel, it is for you to 
say what we should do: in my 
opinion, if we go on, neither 
you nor I, nor any one on 
board this steamer, will ever see 
Algeciras or Ceuta again.” Of 
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course I begged him to return ; 
“that,” he said, “is not so easy, 
the engines of this old steamer 
are not powerful enough 
to take her round with her 
head to the sea, we must go 
about the other way, and if we 
are pooped by one of these seas 
the water will put out our fires 
through the open hatch over 
the engine, and we shall be in 
a bad way.” By the mercy of 
Providence we got round, and 
when we were once more under 
the lee of the shore the captain 
asked me to come into his cabin. 
There he opened a box and 
took out of many wrappings 
the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour, with a document say- 
ing it had been granted him by 
the French Government for his 
bravery in saving the life of 
French sailors at sea. Then 
out of more wrappings he took 
an English gold watch and a 
document saying that it had 
been presented to him by the 
Board of Trade for his bravery 
in saving the lives of English 
sailors. Putting them back 
into the box, he said, “I only 
wanted to show you that I am 
not a coward.” I think I never 
felt so small in my life. With 
my landsman’s ignorance, I had 
been dictating to this brave 
and skilful sailor as to what he 
ought to do, and causing im- 
minent risk to all on board 
that vessel. I told him I was 
ashamed of myself, and begged 
his pardon. The next day the 
sea had gone down, and we 
crossed in safety. The captain 
had forgiven me, and he and I 
became friends. 

Before I leave the subject of 
Morocco, a country new so pro- 
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minently before the public, I 
may mention that I had been 
struck by some of the ancient 
ruins which we had passed; 
and in writing to Sir John 
Drummond Hay, our Minister 
at Tangier, who had been very 
kind to us, I mentioned them. 
He wrote to me— 


“The ruins you passed near the 
road, about half-way between Tan- 
gier and Fondak, are Roman. I do 
not think there was any town, but 
that it was a Campus Aistivus. 
There are ruins of more importance 
on the hill Zemats, to the south of 
this site, but they are ancient Maure- 
tanian. There are also in many parts 
of this country very curious Libyan 
remains of a rude character, and the 
traces of solar temples or of fire- 
worshippers are scattered over the 
country. Of the Phcenicians I have 
seen hardly any remains, though it 
would require more lore than I 
—— to distinguish between the 

ibyan and the Pheenician. There 
are tombs in this neighbourhood 
which are probably Pheenician, but 
they have been ransacked years ago. 
The description you give of the site 
near the caves of Tetuan, where 
you suppose there are tombs of 
Pheenicians similar to those found in 
Cyprus, is deeply interesting, and I 
shall bear it in mind when I paya 
visit to that town.” 


From this letter it would 
appear that if Morocco ever 
becomes opened up to Euro- 
pean enterprise, it will not 
be without interest to arche- 
ologists. 

In the early summer of 1884 
I received a very kind letter 
from Lord Wolseley, in which 
he said that there must be an 
expedition to Egypt soon, and 
advised me to apply for leave 
and come to England. The 
Governor of Gibraltar, Sir 
John Adye, gave me leave, and 
in August I was ordered out 
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to Cairo. On account of an 
urgent private matter which 
detained me, I had to follow, 
instead of accompanying Lord 
Wolseley and his staff. Egypt 
had placed France in quaran- 
tine, so I proceeded by way of 
Vienna and Trieste, travelling 
from Cologne with my old 
friend Baker Pasha and his 
daughter. On arrival at Cairo 
on 13th September I was ap- 
pointed Deputy Adjutant- 
General at Headquarters, my 
friend and comrade of Ashanti 
days, Sir Redvers Buller, being 
Chief of the Staff. We soon 
went up the Nile to Wady 
Halfa, where Buller and his 
aide-de-camp (Lord Frederick 
Fitzgerald) and I lived together 
at very close quarters on a small 
dahabiyah from the 5th Octo- 
ber to the 15th December, 
when we started for Korti, 
where we joined Lord Wolseley 
on the 24th. On the 29th I 
said good-bye to my dear 
friend Herbert Stewart, who 
was to march on the following 
day in command of the Desert 
Column, never to return, and I 
started up the river with the 
rank of Brigadier-General, as 
chief staff officer and second in 
command of the River Column, 
which was under General 
Earle’s command. 

General Earle having been 
killed in action at Kirbekan 
on the 10th February 1885, I 
succeeded to the command, and 
we had reached Huella, near 
Abu Hamed, when on 24th 
February we received an order 
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of recall, and on 8th March 
arrived at Korti. 

In an earlier part of these 
Memories I have spoken of 
Herbert Stewart when, in 
1880, he was a captain, and 
I a lieutenant-colonel of nearly 
five years’ standing. So bril- 
liant was his after-career, that 
five years later, when he died 
of mortal wounds received at 
Abu Klea in the Sudan, he 
was @ major-general and a 
K.C.B., while I was still a 
colonel. On Colley’s staff at 
Majuba he was captured by 
the Boers; and on his return 
to England I dined with him 
and his wife in Hans Crescent, 
and we sat late into the night 
while he told me the whole 
story of that disastrous affair. 
I have now the sketch which 
he drew for me of the position, 
with a cross marking the spot 
where he saw poor Colley fall. 
Stewart was a gallant soldier, 
and a born leader of men. In 
him I lost a dear and true 
friend. A tablet in St Paul’s 
Cathedral records his services. 

With him at Abu Klea was 
killed another friend of mine, 
St Leger Herbert, as handsome 
as a young Greek god. He 
was a civilian with all a soldier’s 
instincts and love of adventure. 
He had joined Sir Garnet’s 
staff as Private Secretary for 
the expedition to Cyprus; in 
the same capacity he served 
in South Africa with us in 
1879-80, and as Special Corre- 
spondent of ‘The Times’ was 
killed in the Sudan. 





_ | In March 1899 I expressed my appreciation of and admiration for this friend, 
in an article in ‘Maga’ entitled ‘‘ Sir George Pomeroy-Colley: Some Personal 


Recollections.” 
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Frank Rhodes, brother of 
Cecil Rhodes the maker of 
Rhodesia, was on Herbert 
Stewart’s staff at Abu Klea, 
and when we met at Korti 
gave me the details of Stewart’s 
wound and death. He should 
have had a fine career in the 
service, but he went back to 
South Africa to help his 
brother ; he became implicated 
in the Jameson raid, and was 
one of those sentenced to 
death. He was removed from 
the army; but later, after he 
had been present with Lord 
Kitchener at Omdurman, he 
was reinstated. He was shut 
up in Ladysmith during the 
siege, and afterwards acted as 
Intelligence Officer to the force 
which relieved Mafeking, for 
which services he was given 
the Companionship of the 
Bath. His early death was 
a cause of grief to many lov- 
ing friends and comrades, who 
have kept his memory alive at 
Eton, his old school, by erect- 
ing a memorial brass in the 
chapel and founding a yearly 
prize for geography. 

From Korti I was sent to 
command a brigade at Kurot 
on the Nile, where I remained 
till lst June. One day, while 
in camp at Kurot, I and 
my small staff were expecting 
as guests at dinner General 
Dormer, Colonel (now Field- 
Marshal Sir George) White, 
and Frank Rhodes, who were 
living at Debbeh, some two 
miles distant. We were the 
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possessors of two bottles of 
champagne, which we had been 
nursing for this special occa- 
sion. At luncheon my A.D.C,, 
Captain J. St Aubyn,! told 
me that he had directed our 
mess servant to put the two 
bottles into a chatty to cool 
them. This meant that he 
was to fill a chatty with water, 
and put the bottles into the 
water, when the evaporation 
through the porous earthenware 
vessel would cool the water, 
and consequently the wine,— 
a method of cooling fluids 
pursued by all dwellers in hot 
climates when ice is not avail- 
able. But the man opened the 
bottles, and St Aubyn found 
him in the act of pouring their 
contents into the chatty. St 
Aubyn, with ready decision, 
poured the wine back into 
the bottles, corked them up, 
and put them to cool: he said 
he knew there was some soda- 
water somewhere in the camp, 
he would get it, and we would 
give our guests champagne 
cup. They would not know 
what had happened, and the 
cup would go further than 
the wine alone. It came off 
all right, we enjoyed our cup, 
and to this day I believe our 
guests have never known how 
it was made. 

This anecdote would scarcely 
have been worth telling were 
it not for a singular coin- 
cidence. No sooner had St 
Aubyn told his story than my 
mind leapt back to an illustra- 





1 Now Colonel Lord St Levan. 


He retired from the command of the 
Grenadier Guards on 7th November last. 


He had been A.D.C. to General 


Earle, and when the latter was killed, consented to remain in the same 


capacity with me. 
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tion in a book which I had read 
as a small boy and had never 
seen since. To verify my recol- 
lection I have now consulted 
the first edition (1842) of the 
book, ‘Handy Andy’ by Samuel 
Lover, with illustrations by the 
author, and have found at page 
337 the illustration—a shock- 
headed Irish servant emptying 
a bottle of champagne into a 
tub of ice—and the passage to 
which the illustration refers : 


“Dick gave Andy the necessary 
directions for icing the champagne. 
. .. Andy brought a large tub up- 
stairs containing rough ice, which 
excited his wonder. . . . ‘ Well, this 
is the queerest thing ever I heard of,’ 
said Andy. ... ‘They’re not con- 
tent with wine, but must have ice 
along with it, and in a tub too, just 
like pigs! Throth, it’s a dirty trick, 
I think. Well, here goes,’ said he, 
and Andy opened a bottle of cham- 
pagne and poured it into the tub with 
the ice. ‘How it fizzes,’ said Andy, 

. and another bottle of cham- 
ne was emptied into the tub as 

e spoke, Thus... Andy poured 
half a dozen of champagne into the 
tub of ice, and remarked when he 
had finished his work that he thought 
it would be ‘mighty cowld on their 
stomachs.’” 


Now here was an absurd in- 
cident, invented in 1842 by a 
novelist as having taken place 
in Ireland, actually taking 
place on the banks of the Nile 
in the Nubian desert forty- 
three years after its invention. 
In this case truth is at least as 
strange as fiction, 

In this rather desolate spot 
I found time to write an ac- 
count of the operations in 
which I had been engaged, 
which was published in Sept- 
ember by Messrs Blackwood 
& Sons as a post 8vo volume, 
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under the title ‘The River 
Column.’ On leaving Kurot I 
proceeded to Dongola, where I 
found Sir Redvers Buller. He 
started for Cairo on June 17, 
and I was left in command of 
the rearguard, with orders to 
bring down all troops and 
stores as far as the head of 
the Third Cataract, and there 
to wait till the Nile had risen 
sufficiently for the steamers 
and pinnaces, which were in 
charge of Captain Boardman, 
R.N., to pass the Cataract and 
proceed down theriver. While 
at Dongola I wrote an article 
for the ‘Fortnightly Review,’ 
called “Midsummer in the 
Soudan,” which appeared in 
the August number of that 
periodical, then under the 
editorship of my old friend 
Escott. 

Leaving Dongola on July 5, 
I proceeded to Hannek, at the 
head of the Third Cataract, 
and had a weary time there, 
living on board a native sailing 
boat (nuggar), with nothing to 
do but watch the bank to see 
how the river was rising. 
Some of those about me were 
impatient, and wanted me to 
put pressure on Captain Board- 
man to hasten the departure 
of the steamers; but I had 
learned my lesson between 
Ceuta and Algeciras, and 
nothing could have tempted 
me to interfere with a sailor, 
even by suggestion, in the con- 
duct of his own business. As it 
was, when he reported all 
ready and commenced moving 
down his steamers, and, after 
consultation with him, I started 
myself, my nuggar was wrecked 
on a rock in the middle of the 
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Cataract, and I and my staff 
and belongings had to be 
brought off in whalers by 
Captain Boardman and his 
sailors. 

At AbriI handed over com- 
mand of the rearguard to 
Brigadier-General (now Field- 
Marshal Lord) Grenfell, and 
proceeded to England with 
the least possible delay, ar- 
riving early in August 1885. 

This campaign brought me 
into touch with Captain Ian 
Hamilton of the Gordon High- 
landers, now General Sir Ian 
Hamilton, Commanding -in- 
Chief the troops in the South- 
ern District, and Adjutant-Gen- 
eral designate of the Forces. 
His company formed General 
Karle’s escort, and on the gen- 
eral’s death, continued as my 
escort till the river column was 
broken up. 

On the day when our retire- 
ment down the river com- 
menced, I entered Hamilton’s 
boat, and we shot those awful 
rapids of the Nile together. 
Friendship ripens fast under 
such conditions, and ours 
was continued after our re- 
turn from Egypt. During 
the period following that 
campaign I have two in- 
teresting memories connect- 
ing me with him. On the first 
anniversary of the action of 
Kirbekan he dined with me, 
and the conversation turned on 
the different methods practised 
by men who had to work far 
beyond regulation hours. I 
told him how Lord Wolseley 
rose very early in the morning 
and worked for hours before 
breakfast, and how I pursued 
a different course, working 
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through long hours of the 
night. Hamilton’s objection to 
my system was that the brain 
would become so excited as to 
prevent sleep when tardy bed- 
time came. I said that my 
remedy was to read myself 
to sleep, but that it required 
a special sort of book, which 
must be sufficiently interesting 
to prevent the thoughts from 
straying back to one’s work 
and yet not so absorbing as 
to keep one from getting 
sleepy. “At this moment,” I 
said, “I have got just the 
right book ; it came to me from 
the library, and is anonymous ; 
it is called, ‘A Jaunt in a 
Junk.”” I saw such an 
extraordinary expression on 
Hamilton’s face that I was 
moved to exclaim, “I believe 
you wrote it.” “ Yes,” he re- 
plied, “and I believe you knew 
it.” And I am not sure that 
to this day he believes that 
my recommendation to a bud- 
ding author of his cherished 
work as a first-class substitute 
for a sleeping-draught was as 
accidental as it really was; 
but I know he has forgiven 
me, and no one could speak of 
his latest work in such terms, 
for ‘A Staff-officer’s Scrap- 
book,’ in which he relates his 
experiences as Military Attaché 
with the Japanese Army in 
Manchuria during the war 
with Russia, is far too interest- 
ing and exciting to be read 
last thing at night. 

At this same dinner (he was 
then much interested in Indian 
Frontier problems) I asked him 
if he would like to make the 
acquaintance of Madame de 
Novikoff, who was then much 
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en évidence in London, and was 
credited with influencing Mr 
Gladstone in favour of Russia. 
He said that he would, and the 
next day being her “ At home” 
day, we made an appointment 
and went together to call upon 
her at her hotel in Dover 
Street. The door of her 
sitting-room was thrown open 
for us, and there we found 
three persons seated together, 
evidently in such earnest con- 
sultation that I felt a certain 
awkwardness in entering. They 
were Madame de Novikoff, Mr 
Gladstone, and the Russian 
Ambassador, M. de Stael. Our 
hostess introduced us, and al- 
though Hamilton was not 
known to Mr Gladstone, he 
was greeted with great cor- 
diality. Mr Gladstone asked 
me what appointment I was 
now holding, and on my say- 
ing I was Head of the Intel- 
ligence Department, he said, 
“That must be very interesting 
work, but,” in a very pointed 
way, “it is not the first very 
interesting appointment you 
have held,” and I felt that I 
was not forgiven for aban- 
doning Ireland in the hope 
of seeing service in Egypt in 
1882. 

A month or so after my re- 
turn I was calling upon Lady 
Dorothy Nevill, when she intro- 
duced me to Mademoiselle de 
la Ramée, the famous authoress 
“Ouida,” who, as soon as she 
heard my name, asked me if I 
was the writer of the article 
on the Soudan in the ‘ Fort- 
nightly,’ and on finding it was 
so, said she was glad to meet 
me, as she was already on 
friendly terms with my mice 
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and my toads and my snake, 
animals that had lived in my 
hut at Dongola, and whose 
habits I had described. At her 
invitation I called on her at 
the Langham Hotel, and went 
to one of her parties, where 
there was delightful music, Mrs 
Moncrieff singing to Isidore de 
Lara’s accompaniment. Ouida 
was then living in what must 
have been an expensive way, 
and I was grieved to learn from 
the newspapers that she had 
died in poverty. Her last 
thought was for her dogs,— 
the ruling passion, love of ani- 
mals, strong in death. 

I was now promoted to the 
rank of major-general for dis- 
tinguished service in the field, 
and was again on half-pay. I 
doubt if it is realised by the 
public generally how great are 
the difficulties of a military 
career to an officer who is not 
possessed of private means. It 
would have been impossible for 
me to take a major-general’s 
command at home or in the 
Colonies, involving as it would 
have done furnishing a large 
house, buying horses and car- 
riages, and setting up an ex- 
pensive establishment for five 
years. My only chance was 
India. Sir Frederick (now 
Earl) Roberts, who was in 
England and about to return 
to India as Commander-in- 
Chief, kindly interested him- 
self in endeavouring to obtain 
for me a command in that 
country. But the vacancy was 
wanted for some one else, and 
his kind efforts were in vain. 
I therefore, with great regret, 
turned my energies towards 
obtaining employment in civil 
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life, which meant complete 
abandonment of my military 
career. Through the influence 
of a kind and powerful friend 
in the city I obtained the offer 
of a good appointment, and 
was within a few hours of 
accepting it, when I received 
intimation that I was to be 
appointed Deputy Quarter- 
master-General and Head of 
the Intelligence Branch at 
Headquarters. 

This appointment I entered 
upon on the Ist January 1886, 
and held it under its new title 
of Director of Military Intelli- 
gence till April 1891. One of 
my first acts was to sign and 
call on every officer serving 
under me to sign a declaration 
that during our tenure of office 
in that department we would 
not hold any communication, 
direct or indirect, with the 
press. My only departure from 
that was to send, with the 
Duke of Cambridge’s permis- 
sion and approval, a short 
letter to ‘Truth,’ which had 
suggested that I was the 
author of an anonymous mili- 
tary article in ‘Maga,’ denying 
the authorship, and making 
public the declaration signed 
by all officers of the Intelli- 
gence Department. And so 
my literary work came to an 
end, and it was not until the 
summer of 1898 that I again 
put pen to paper to write that 
review of “Stonewall Jackson ” 
which has been alluded to in an 
earlier part of these Memories. 

There is only one memory of 
the year 1886 which I must 
relate, because of its connection 
with what has been told of my 
unfortunate Irish experience in 
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an earlier part of this article, 
I was very happy in the In- 
telligence Department, loved 
the work, and believed I had 
found my true vocation. After 
seven months of study I had 
written a carefully prepared 
paper on “The Situation at 
Home and Abroad from a 
Military point of view.” In 
August 1886, Mr Gladstone 
having resigned office after a 
General Election on the Home 
Rule question, Lord Salisbury’s 
Government returned into 
power, and I sent a copy of 
my paper to every member of 
the Cabinet. On the Saturday 
following their assumption of 
office, Mr W. H. Smith, the 
new Secretary of State for 
War, sent for me. He asked 
me to sit down, and I took 
the same chair in which I had 
sat in my notable interview 
with Mr Childers. Mr Smith 
at once said, using the same 
words as Mr Childers, “The 
Government wish you to go 
to Ireland.” I told Mr Smith 
that the proposal did not com- 
mend itself to me, and asked 
if I might have till Monday 
morning to consider it, and if 
I might consult Lord Lytton, 
with whom I was going to 
spend the Sunday at Kneb- 
worth. He consented. That 
evening I consulted Lord 
Lytton. I did not wait till 
Monday, but sent up a special 
messenger on Sunday morning 
with a letter, in which I asked 
permission to decline the offer, 
a decision which I have never 
regretted. The offer was then 
made to Sir Redvers Buller, 
who accepted. 

At the close of my five years 
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in the Intelligence Department 
I went to India for five years 
as Military Member of the 
Viceroy’s Council, and returned 
to take up the appointment of 
President of the Ordnance Com- 
mittee, which I held for nearly 
three years, when I was ap- 
pointed Director-General of 
Ordnance at the War Office 
(this post I held for five years), 
and finally closed my official 
career on 8th February 1904, 
at the expiration of the term 
of the appointment. 

My experiences during these 
eighteen years—1886-1904— 
are of too recent date to be 
told without risk of indiscre- 
tion. Here, then, I end these 
“ Memories of My Spare Time.” 
They will have served their 
purpose if they show how 
much can be done in the spare 
time of a busy life. 

To the employment of my 
spare time, which has been 
sketched in these papers, I 
attribute to a great extent 
whatever measure of success I 
had in my profession, It is 
not merely that to my pen I 
owed the means which enabled 
me to keep my head above 
water, to buy books, to travel, 
and to study theatres of cam- 
paigns and battlefields, and 
the administration of foreign 
armies. Writing for the press 
compelled constant observation 
and constant work, preventing 
the brain from rusting. It 
brought me into contact with 
Superior minds, It was my 
studies for this outside work 
that enabled me to take up 
the Professorship of Military 
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History. It was my work for 
the press that brought about 
that connection with the Red 
Cross Society which gave me 
my first insight into adminis- 
tration. It was this and my 
work as a lecturer, outside 
my professional duties, which 
brought me under the notice 
of Sir Garnet Wolseley, and 
so gave me my first employ- 
ment as a staff officer in the 
field. My experience is, that 
the knowledge that through 
the press one could communi- 
cate thoughts and ideas to a 
wider circle than could be 
reached in any other way was 
the stimulus needed to turn 
toil into pleasure, and to give 
fresh strength to flagging 
energies. And there was the 
feeling that one was hourly 
accumulating knowledge that 
would be of value if ever 
opportunity should offer to 
turn it to account in war. 
Amongst the soldiers of the 
latter half of the last century 
there is no figure more fascin- 
ating to me than Stonewall 
Jackson, in possessing whom, 
as leader of a detached force, 
Colonel Henderson rightly 
says that Lee was more for- 
tunate than Napoleon. And 
it was Stonewall Jackson 
who said that “a man who 
had turned, with a good mili- 
tary reputation, to pursuits of 
a semi-military character, and 
had vigorously prosecuted his 
mental improvement, would 
have more chance of success 
in war than those whe had 
remained in the treadmill of 
the garrison.” 














THE LITERARY 


IT is generally agreed among 
the laity that law reports make 
dull reading. “Musty” and 
“dusty” are among the most 
complimentary epithets usually 
applied to them. The impres- 
sion is not unnatural; yet 
there is a human side to this 
sort of literature which it 
would be a mistake to ignore. 
Judges are mortal men whose 
passions and _ predilections, 
whose point of view and philo- 
sophy of life sometimes insist 
on coming out. The smoulder- 
ing fire in the judicial bosom 
must now and then burst into 
a blaze: as in Sir William 
Maule’s famous address to the 
bigamist of humble means; or 
in Mr Justice Best’s judgment 
in Forbes v. Cochrane (2 B. & C., 
448, 467), in which he bids the 
man who wishes to preserve his 
slaves to 


“attach them to him by affection, 
or make fast the bars of their prison, 
or rivet well their chains, for the 
instant they get beyond the limit 
where slavery is recognised by the 
local law, they have broken their 
chains, they have escaped from their 
prison, and are free.” 


Man, moreover, is a literary 
animal, and the occupants of 
the Bench, having to express 
themselves in language, enjoy 
no immunity from this char- 
acteristic foible of their species. 
To which may’ be added that a 
large proportion of the success- 
ful members of the legal pro- 
fession have been men of 
superior general education and 
diversified learning. We have 
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REPORTS. 


indeed heard of an old “writer” 
whose boast it was that the 
only books he kept in his house 
were Erskine’s Institutes and 
the Bible. No more admirable 
foundation for a library than 
those great works afford could 
well be imagined; but his 
friends were in the habit of 
observing that it was un- 
commonly little he knew of 
either. 

The purpose, then, of the 
present paper is to draw at- 
tention in a desultory way to 
the lighter and more human 
side of the law reports; and 
the range of our observation in 
the meantime is confined to the 
first four series of the “ Session 
Cases” (as the authorised re- 
ports of the supreme civil courts 
of Scotland are termed). These 
extend over a tract of nearly 
eighty years—in point of fact, 
from 1821 to 1898—and are 
known by the names of their 
respective editors, the first as 
S(haw), the second as D(unlop), 
the third as M(acpherson), and 
the fourth as R(ettie). At the 
beginning of the period we 
have named there was still one 
judge of the old school on the 
bench — Lord Hermand, and 
questions of feudal law in its 
various departments formed 
the staple of litigation. At its 
close, heritable rights supplied 
but an insignificant proportion 
of the cases dealt with in the 
Court of Session, the bulk of 
the important business being 
concerned with shipping and 
commercial law, and with the 
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interpretation of the modern 
statute-book. 

We have referred to Lord 
Hermand,! a striking and pic- 
turesque survival of a gener- 
ation of giants, better known 
to the world through malici- 
ous, though amusing, Whig 
caricatures than in their own 
true lineaments. No art has 
been spared to hold up Robert 
Macqueen, Lord Braxfield, to 
odium, and David Rae, Lord 
Eskgrove, to ridicule and con- 
tempt. To their immediate 
successors they appeared in a 
very different light from the 
ruffian and the dotard who 
sprang from the heated imag- 
ination of political animosity. 
They are described by Lord 
Alloway in 1826 as “the two 
ablest conveyancers ever on the 
Bench” (4 8S. 753); Lord 
Balgray obviously thought it 
sufficient warrant for a pro- 
position in law that he had 
heard it repeatedly from their 
lips (12 S. 41); and the author- 
ity of Braxfield, at all events, 
has never since been ques- 
tioned. Lord Hermand could 
not be compared with him as 
a lawyer, but he retained and 
practised all the old-fashioned 
vigour in enunciating his 
opinions. “This is as ugly a 
case as I ever saw,” is his 
frank and outspoken com- 
mentary on an action in which 
the facts were that a young 
man had been induced to sell 
his legal rights to the extent of 
£10,000 for a sum of £400 
(4 S. 381); and he roundly 
describes the defender’s con- 
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tention in another case as a 
doctrine “not only contrary to 
the law of Scotland, but con- 
trary to every moral principle” 
(4 S. 528). He is seen at his 
best, perhaps, in the cause in 
which the monopoly of His 
Majesty’s Printers for Scotland 
was at stake, and in which it 
was decided that the right of 
printing Bibles and of prohibit- 
ing their importation belongs 
exclusively to the King as part 
of the royal prerogative in 
Scotland (4 S. 567). 


“There has been here, no doubt,” 
says Lord Hermand, “a most unex- 
pected and unfounded attack made 
on the prerogative of the Crown. It 
is admitted that the King has the 
sole right of printing proclamations 
and Acts of Parliament, and that the 
principle upon which he enjoys this 

rerogative is in order that they may 
& reserved and published in a pure 
and correct state. But although this 
be admitted, yet we are told that that 
which is our guide in this world and 
towards the next is to be under no 
protection whatever, and that such 
editions of it may be published as any 
one may think fit. This, however, is 
perfectly untenable; and, if the 
purity of the Bible is to be main- 
tained, it must be by the King, who 
is the head both of our civil and 
religious establishments. It is not 
only his right, but it is his duty, to 

reserve the purity of the Scriptures. 

n this country the King has the 
same power as in England as to civil 
matters touching the religious estab- 
lishment. His prerogative rests, not 
on an Act of Parliament, but on the 
radical nature of his office, and, 
accordingly, it has been recognised 
by the Confession of Faith. To the 
extent there specified he is the head 
of the Church.” 


We wonder what Lord Her- 
mand would have said to ‘The 





? A vivid picture of this estimable man is presented in ‘ Peter’s Letters,’ 3rd 


ed., vol. ii. p. 117. 
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Literary Gent's Bible’ and 
other similar publications which 
have been hailed with such 
applause in our own day. Lord 
Balgray takes up the cudgels 
on the same side, and announces 
that, as First Magistrate of the 
State, the King 


“is protector of the laws in general, 
and is bound to publish them. But 
religion is part of the law of the 
country, and he is bound to protect 
everyone in the exercise of it, and 
to make all the subjects aware of 
what it is.” 


Lord President Hope concurs 
in that view. 


“Every First Magistrate,” he says 
“(if the power be not expressly 
placed in other hands), must, as a 
duty, furnish to the public the 
sources whence instruction is to be 
derived as to the religion of the 
State; and accordingly we see that 
among the Jews this was intrusted to 
the High Priest, among the Romans 
to the Pontifex Maximus; and in- 
deed it must necessarily be intrusted 
to some responsible person, by what- 
ever name he may be denominated, 
wherever there is a national religion.” 


The only voice raised against 
this view was that of Lord 
Gillies, who 


“thought it had been admitted 
that in Scotland the King is in no 
sense the Head of the Church. He 
can give no form of worship, nor can 
he prescribe any course of ecclesi- 
astical discipline.” 


Here we have in embryo the 
controversy which was to rage 
during the “ten years’ conflict” ; 
and in view of the sturdy 
opinions of the majority, we 
can scarcely be surprised at the 
decisions which in the following 
decade accelerated the approach 
of the great secession from the 
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Establishment which took place 
in 1843. 


‘*Can heavenly minds such high resent- 
ment shew?” 


we are sometimes tempted 
to ask in reading the judgments 
of seventy years since. And 
the answer must be, Yes; at 
all events when ecclesiastical 
questions are at issue. In 
1835 the First Division un- 
animously negatived the con- 
tention that the Magistrates 
of Paisley were entitled to ring 
the High Church bell to call 
a dissenting congregation to 
worship. The decision (13 8. 
432) is probably unimpeachable 
in point of law; but the views 
of the Bench are expressed with 
what seems needless asperity. 


“The Magistrates,” said Lord 
Meadowbank, for example, “are 
bound to maintain the Estab- 
lished Church, and to protect it from 
disturbance, and they are not entitled 
to order the bells to be rung on the 
application of any other religious 
body. . . . Amore flagrant piece of 
indecency on the part of Magistrates 
never fell within my notice. Their 
duty is to protect the Established 
Church and maintain its privileges ; 
and I do differ from the Lord Ordi- 
nary, that no irremediable damage 
will be done by allowing the bell to 
be rung for such purposes pending 
the discussion of the question. I do 
think it an irremediable injury, that 
the inhabitants of this populous town 
should have the example of Magis- 
trates set before them to countenance 
the pulling down of the Established 
Church.” 


In the same case, by the 
bye, Lord Medwyn prefaces a 
learned opinion by noting that 
he is “the only dissenter from 
the Established Church at 
present on the Bench.” Read- 
ers of Dr Guthrie’s Life will 
not need to be reminded that 
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his Lordship was a member 
neither of the Secession nor 
of the Relief. 

The frame of mind in which 
questions connected with re- 
ligion were formerly approached 
is as a rule strikingly different 
from the attitude of detach- 
ment which it would be thought 
proper at the present day to 
assume. In a case decided in 
the same year it was held that 
it was not contrary to law for 
a barber to practise his calling 
of a Sunday morning, and that 
consequently his apprentice 
might be compelled to work 
on that forenoon between the 
hours of seven and ten (13 S. 
778). The main ground for 
the decision of the majority 
of the Court was the very 
sensible one, that unless a man 
can get his shave he cannot 
be expected to go to church. 
The difficulty was to adjust 
this principle to the current 
notions of “Sabbath observ- 
ance.” This is how it is done 
by the majority, Lord Justice- 
Clerk Boyle dissenting :— 


“ Everything,” said Lord Meadow- 
bank, “to enable people to go to the 
worship of God in a decent condition, 
is a work of necessity. Unless they 
could get their beards shaven, they 
would not go to church at all, and 
so it is a work of necessity, though 
handycraft and for hire.” 

“T have no doubt,” echoed Lord 
Glenlee, “that the act of shaving is 
lawful. If it were an unlawful act, 
you could not have your servant do 
it for yourself. .. . Could the minister 
who is to preach, but who could not 
shave himself, not have a barber to 
shave him to enable him to preach?” 

“When I recollect,” says Lord 
Medwyn, “that, by a recent Act as 
to ale-houses, no fault could be found 
with sitting in ale-houses except dur- 
ing the hours of service, it would be 


a strange state of the law if we pre- 
vented this, which enables others to 
attend Divine service. I am not for 
giving people any apology for absent- 
ing themselves from church, particu- 
larly here from what I have seen of 
the character of the population of 
Dundee at a late circuit. ... It is 
important that none should be kept 
from church for want of this, and 
none be obliged to go without that 
decency which this gives.” 


We abstain from presenting 
examples of the temper which 
was displayed by both the 
majority and the minority in 
the Auchterarder case and simi- 
lar proceedings. Rarely have 
judicial pronouncements in this 
country been so prolific in acri- 
monious retort and bitter jibe. 
It is enough to repeat the 
familiar tag: Tantum religio 
potuit suadere malorum. 


Of the trials which a legal 
reporter has to undergo, none 
is more exasperating than 
mumbling on the part of the 
judges. It would be idle to 
pretend that every sentence 
which they utter deserves to 
be recorded in letters of gold. 
Lord Meadowbank’s apoph- 
thegm, for example, that “a 
very considerable degree of 
forbearance is to be expected 
and assumed betwixt married 
persons” (10 S. 388), is, no 
question, remarkable rather for 
its truth than for its novelty. 
No great harm would have 
been done had it been confided 
to the desk in muffled tones, 
as the manner of some is, in- 
stead of being audibly promul- 
gated. But, seeing that the 
duty of a reporter is to report, 
it is well that he should be 
able to hear what the judges 
say. There are abundant indi- 
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cations that at the time of 
which we speak he frequently 
experienced great difficulty in 
so doing. We read surpris- 
ingly often that “ Lord Craigie 
was understood to dissent”; or 
that “Lord Craigie concurred, 
and was understood to ob- 
serve”; nor was Lord Craigie 
by any means the only offender. 
In one case he was “under- 
stood to dissent” in the text 
(10 S. 177), and “concurred 
with the other judges” in the 
errata appended to the same 
volume, Once, too, it is re- 
corded that “the Court ap- 
peared to be of opinion” (5 8S. 
192),—a less remarkable state- 
ment than would at first sight 
appear. For in the old days 
an “advising” was often little 
more than a public consulta- 
tion or interchange of opinion, 
in which the several judges 
argued with one another and 
displayed a highly combative 
spirit! So much is plain from 
the highly entertaining parody 
of an advising in ‘The Court of 
Session Garland.’ Such vague 
and indeterminate results, 
however, when baldly summar- 
ised, are disappointing. We 
like to hear the ipsissima 
verba of the Senators in all 
their native ingenuousness and 
vigour: Lord Glenlee’s exor- 
dium, “This is the plainest of 
all the cases I ever saw” (12 8. 
592); Lord Meadowbank’s ex- 
plosion, “I never knew a more 
preposterous application” (10 
S. 377); Lord Cringletie’s 
complaint, “This appears to 
me the simplest case possible, 


though the parties have man- 
aged to make it abominably 
complicated ” (9 S. 109); Lord 
Gillies’s protest in an age of 
innovation, “It is time that 
some point in the law of Scot- 
land should be _ considered 
fixed” (10 S. 645), and “I 
suppose we shall be called on 
by-and-by to decide whether 
the eldest son is the heir of his 
father” (6 S. 1047); or Lord 
Pitmilly’s frank confession in a 
whole-court case, “I was not 
present formerly, and I have 
not paid much attention to the 
case, as I saw the majority 
clear one way” (7 S. 542). We 
rejoice in the appearance of 
that venerable though singular 
formula —a great favourite 
with one of the judges in quite 
modern days — “it humbly 
appears to me”; and we take 
pleasure in the Lord Presi- 
dent’s remonstrance with the 
supreme appellate tribunal : 


“Tf the House of Lords were 
simply to tell us what it is they 
mean to find, and then remit to us to 
proceed according to our forms, this 
might be done; but if they make use 
of technical phrases which are not 
understood in the law of Scotland ; 
as, for example, if they call an herit- 
able debt a mortgage; we cannot 
execute such judgments” (6 S. 88). 


Nor would we willingly let die 
Lord President Hope’s racy 
colloquial account to a jury of 
his personal experiences of a 
lunatic at large (13 S. 714) :— 


“T had an extraordinary instance 
of a similar nature —s a con- 
siderable time ago to myself at my 
own chambers in Hill Street, where 





i On this point there are some curious remarks in Mr Robert Bell’s 8vo Cases, 
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a gentleman was announced as wish- 
ing to speak tome. He was a young 
man, and as I supposed was calling 
upon business. accordingly saw 
him, and found him to be one of the 
genteelest-looking persons I ever saw 
in my life. I asked him to sit down. 
I supposed he had some letter or peti- 
tion to present to me; but, findin 
that was not the case, I rose an 
said, ‘I am just preparing to go to 
the Court, and may I beg to know 
what your demands are?’ Upon 
this, he stared with astonishment, 
and said, ‘What! Don’t you know 
me?’ ‘No; I don’t at present re- 
collect you, sir, after looking firmly 
and steadfastly at him. “Tha is 
very odd,’ says the gentleman. Then 
I observed, ‘It may be odd to you; 
but as I have no recollection what- 
ever of ever having seen you, it 
would be more odd if I aid know 
you. Let me know who you are, 
and then I can ascertain how it is 
that I should not recollect you. Let 
me know who you are in the first 
place.’ ‘I am Jesus Christ,’ says he. 
‘Then,’ says I, ‘I really was not 
aware of that; but as I have not 
time to receive communications, I 
beg leave to postpone the interview, 
as I have to go to the Court immedi- 
ately, and therefore you must allow 
me to withdraw at present.’ He 
accordingly walked out of the room ; 
and I soon afterwards found he was 
a person who had actually made his 
escape from his keepers who were in 
pursuit of him.” 


Of the judges of a later 
generation none provide more 
material for our purposes than 
Lord Deas, Lord Ardmillan, and 
Lord Neaves—a remarkable 
trio, each member of which 
differed widely from the others 
in character and temperament. 
Strength and ruggedness rather 
than elegance and refinement 
were the characteristics of Lord 
Deas; Lord Ardmillan was the 
most amiable and genuinely 
pious of men, with a strong 
turn for rhetoric; to Lord 


Neaves belonged, in exception- 
ally ample measure, the wit 
and polish appropriate to one 
who was at once a scholar and 
a man of the world. 

Lord Deas seldom failed to go 
directly to the point. He some- 
times did so with little regard 
for other people’s feelings, and 
he contrived to impart to his 
utterances a sardonic flavour 
which adds considerably to 
their pungency. Thus in a 
case arising in 1864 out of the 
seizure by the Crown in Glas- 
gow of a vessel fitting out for 
the purpose of assisting the 
Confederate forces in the 
American Civil War, he did 
not hesitate to begin his opinion 
with these words :— 


“Tf I felt unusually impressed 
with the importance of this case, the 
first thing I should do would be to 
endeavour to free my mind from that 
disturbing element. Statutes are 
best construed and law is best de- 
cided, when the judge feels no greater 
anxiety than that which is inherent 
in every ge oe | constituted judicial 
mind—to decide the law rightly, 
whatever the consequences may be, 
and whether the case be great or 
small. That is the spirit in which I 
desire to consider this case” (2 M. 
1051). 


We can almost hear the growl 
of the Doric in which these 
sentiments must. have been 
uttered. There was no false 
idealism about Lord Deas. 


* As judges, the question for us is, 
not what the law ought to be, but, 
what it is, and I do not think any 
one would wish us to decide on an 
other footing” (2 M. 1121). “I 
rather envy your Lordship,” was his 
grim remark on another occasion, 
“the satisfaction with which you 
have come to the result at which you 
have arrived” (9 M. 909). 
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And it was he who, in the case 
which decided that the words 
“d—d puppy ” were not action- 
able, spoke of the qualifying 
epithet as a profane word “to 
which no one assigns any mean- 
ing at all, and to which we 
cannot therefore attach any 
slanderous meaning” (11 M. 
704). 

Lord Deas’s general observa- 
tions are rarely other than 
shrewd and penetrating. No- 
thing, for example, could be 
sounder than his dictum that 
a rule of law 
“ought to proceed upon practical 
views only, such as guide men in the 
ordinary business affairs of life, and 
which will continue to guide them 
with reasonable safety, whatever ab- 
stract theories as to mind and matter, 
or even as to whether there is an ex- 
ternal world at all, they may, for the 


time being, speculatively adopt or 
admit.” 


Assuredly a Court of Law is no 
place for the metaphysics of 
Berkeley or Hume, and it in 
no wise detracts from the force 
of his remarks that Lord Deas 
immediately goes on to an- 
nounce his own “ humble belief, 
that the mind is immaterial, 
and consequently one and in- 
divisible” (9 M. 954). Again, 
his Lordship displays an un- 
expected turn for literary criti- 
cism in @ case involving the 
question of copyright in a re- 
print of Sir Walter Scott’s 
works with notes and illustra- 
tions prepared by Mr Lock- 
hart: a case noteworthy for 
Lord President Inglis’s opinion 
that a man may have copyright 
in notes which consist only of 
quotations (9 M. 341). The 
First Division obviously revelled 
in the discussion of the points 
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there raised, and no one enjoyed 
it all more thoroughly than 
Lord Deas. He confined him- 
self to the matter of alterations 
made by Scott himself on 
Elspeth Mucklebackit’s im- 
mortal ballad of the Harlaw, 
and canvassed the significance 
of minute textual emendations 
with a gusto which even a 
Bentley or a Scaliger might 
have envied. He is greatly 
impressed with the importance 
that may attach even to a 
single word. He suggests that 
if the opening verse of the book 
of Genesis is altered so as to 
read “In the end God created 
the heaven and the earth,” the 
whole book is affected by the 
change, though the alteration 
consists in a single word: a 
proposition which no one is 
likely to dispute. And he 
backs up his view by the fol- 
lowing ingenious analogy :— 


“Mention was made a little ago of 
the song we are all familiar with, 
‘The Flowers of the Forest.’ Now, 
suppose that the first line of that 
song as published had been ‘The 
Fowls of the Forest,’ or perhaps ‘ The 
Fools of the Forest.’ The last for 
anything I know might have been 
defended, .. . for Shakespeare has 
made classical ‘a fool i’ the forest,’ 
and Sir Walter was fond of introduc- 
ing a sylvan character of that kind 
into his novels. But I think few 
people would doubt that the author 
who corrected the word ‘Fowls’ or 
‘ Fools’ in the only edition he found 
in circulation of his song into 
‘Flowers’ would have had copyright 
in the new edition, although he had 
none in the old.” 


There can be little doubt, 
however, that the department 
in which Lord Deas excels is 
reminiscence. He is fond of 
recalling some scrap from Pro- 
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fessor Bell’s lectures, which he 
had attended as a student, or 
of drawing attention to the 
changes which had come over 
Edinburgh and Edinburgh 
ways since the days of his 
youth. He points out how the 
original building-plans of the 
New Town have been departed 
from, in his opinion with great 
advantage. 


“Your Lordships know how rapidly 
a series of lofty, varied, and palatial 
buildings have, in George Street and 
Princes Street, replaced the low, 
dull, monotonous uniformity which 
these streets previously presented ” 
(9 M. 618). 


Events have marched since 
1871, when these words were 
uttered, and some may be dis- 
posed to think that low, dull, 
monotonous uniformity is not 
an unmixed evil compared with 
some edifices of the lofty, varied, 
and palatial order. In connec- 
tion with the Edinburgh water- 
supply he dashes off a vign- 
ette which brings into high 
relief the advance in material 
civilisation achieved in the 
course of fifty years. 


“T can myself remember, when I 
first attended college, some half a 
century ago, frequently seeing in 
crossing the High Street, a crowd of 
people who had stood there all night 
round a solitary well near the cross, 
waiting their turn to get a pitcherful 
of water” (10 M. 604). 


He must indeed be an austere 
lawyer who would have such 
passages excised from the re- 
ports as savouring too little of 
the pure milk of the law, or 
who would grudge to the ven- 
erable Senator the complac- 
ent rhapsody on the con- 
veniences afforded by his own 





house, —highly coloured and 
exaggerated as it is, —into 
which he presently bursts. 
The most striking passage, 
however, in the long range of 
Lord Deas’s judgments occurs 
in the report of a once famous 
consistorial cause (21 D. 692). 


“There is no love,” he declares, 
“between the sexes so pure as that 
which sometimes arises in earl 
ge and which we last rc 
ife as a sentiment, although it has 
long ceased to be a passion—neither 
superseding nor interfering with the 
affections and duties of married life, 
and being more like the memory of 
the dead than an actuating passion 
for the living. I have known an in- 
dividual whose first love commenced 
before all development of animal 
passion, and who although he had, 
while yet in boyhood, voluntarily 
relinquished the object on finding . . . 
that the chief attractions he had ad- 
mired existed only in his own 
imagination, entertained, neverthe- 
less, through all his future single 
and married life, the strongest desire 
to meet that object once again, and 
would have been disposed to gratify 
that desire even at the distance of 
more than thirty-five years after they 
had last met, had he not then found 
with regret that the death of the 
object rendered this no longer pos- 
sible. I will undertake to say that 
no meeting could have been more 
free from guilty thoughts than that 
meeting would have been had it taken 
place, nor could its nature be better 
described than in the words of Dr 
X’s] letter when he says: ‘My 
eart is my only priest, and it 
sanctifies to me the remembrance of 
my love, and makes Eliza holy.’” 


In his chivalrous attitude to 
“the object” we are not 
ashamed to own that we de- 
cidedly prefer the gruff old 
Scots judge to the creator of 
Flora Finching. 

In Lord Ardmillan we miss 
the autobiographical note. But 
many of his dicta are highly 
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characteristic. He held strong 
opinions as to the sanctity of 
the marriage vow, and believed 
that divorce was a remedy in- 
tended only for the innocent. 
He accordingly repudiated the 
idea that decree could be com- 
petently granted in mutual 
actions of divorce where both 
spouses had been proved guilty 
(9 M. 462, 1094; 10 M. 845). 
His views as to irregular 
marriages—which have baffled 
so many English novelists and 
playwrights—were equally un- 
compromising :— 


“ Marriage, though in one aspect a 
civil contract, is a Divine institute. 
The relation of marriage is a sacred 
relation. The contract of marriage is 
the most solemn, the most abiding 
contract into which a man or woman 
can enter, and the certainty of the 
matrimonial contract, the assurance 
of it to the parties contracting, and 
the unequivocal character of the re- 
lation formed and of the subsequent 
intercourse, is matter of the gravest 
interest, personal, social, and moral. 
Marriage is generally entered on in 
Scotland with the proprieties, the 
decencies, and the simple solemnity 
of a religious service. It is a mistake 
to suppose that irregular marriage, in 
any of its forms, is in Scottish estima- 
tion and feeling, even among the 
humblest classes, held to be as be- 
coming, as desirable, or as respectable 
as marriage under the sanction of 
religion. It is not so” (1 R. 670). 


This is sound and wholesome 
doctrine which ought not to be 
lost sight of at the present day. 
Lord Ardmillan was no less 
rigorous in the matter of Sun- 
day observance. <A lad who 
with several companions had 
climbed over a paling into a 
contractor’s yard, amused him- 
self there by hammering a tin 
can containing nitro-glycerine, 
with the not unnatural result 
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that an explosion took place, 
and one of the party was in- 
jured. An action of damages 
was raised by the injured 
youth against the contractor, 
who was ultimately “assoilzied.” 
Lord Ardmillan had no doubt 
as to the legal position of the 
trespassers. 


“T think they had no business there, 
and especially they had no business 
to be going there and amusing them- 
selves with hammers on the afternoon 
of the Sabbath day ” (10 M. 793). 


Yet was he no fanatic, as the 
fashion of modern fanatics is, 
He was in the habit of predict- 
ing the winner of the Derby 
every year with remarkable 
success, — Blair Athol, if we 
mistake not, was one of his 
greatest coups,—and his views 
on horse-racing are redolent 
of the man of the world rather 
than of the zealot. 


* A competition of horses in swift- 
ness,” he opined, “is not more illegal 
or improper than a competition of 
other animals in symmetry or fatness, 
or of tulips in bloom and beauty” 
(3 M. 94). 


The gambling attendant upon 
racing, he went on to point out, 
is illegal in the sense that no 
court of justice will give decree 
for the recovery of money so 
won. But he would probably 
have concurred in the sagacious 
observation of Lord Balgray 
(8 S. 581) that 


“there seems to be a natural pro- 
pensity in the human disposition to 
indulge in games of hazard. It is not 
malwm tn se to do so.” 


Not the least delightful of 
Lord Ardmillan’s peculiarities 
is his fondness for illustrating 
a legal proposition by refer- 
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ences to and quotations from 
the poets. The importance of 
motive in conduct, for instance, 
is demonstrated by the analogy 
of “Shakespeare's wonderful 
delineations,” such as those of 
Hamlet, Prospero, Hermione, 
Iago, and Shylock (10 M. 469). 
A dispute as to the right of 
property in a hearse (worth, 
apparently, upwards of £200) 
leads to an allusion to the 
celebrated controversy between 
the rival schools of the Pro- 
culeians and Sabinians— 


“T shrink from even treading on 
the edge of 
‘,.. that Sirbonian bog, 
Betwixt Damiata and Mount Casius 
old 
Where armies old have sunk,’ ” 


—(8 M. 561.) 


And ever and anon he breaks 
into a strain of “eloquence,” 
not seldom lofty, occasionally 
a little stilted—the sort of 
eloquence that was employed 
by Scots professors in their 
class-rooms and Scots advo- 
cates in the Parliament House 
in the eighteenth century, to 
show that they could write 
English. Some of the passages 
on divorce already referred to 
have the merit of earnestness 
and dignity. A more flowery 
and even fruity example is the 
peroration of his judgment in 
the cause which decided that 
after its “flitting ” to Gilmore- 
hill the University of Glasgow 
was no longer to enjoy the 
immunity from poor’s rates 
and police assessment which 
appertained to it while yet in 
the High Street. 


“The University of Glasgow, at 
once venerable and vigorous, with 





glorious traditions and unabated 
power and spirit, is planted in the 
midst of a great city and district 
py distinguished by the en- 
ightene en and generous 
support of her literary institutions, 
and can well afford to dispense with 
exemptions from local taxation. 
‘Non eget Mauris jaculis.’ She re- 
quires no adventitious aid to sustain 
her in the prosperous and disting- 
uished course pursued for ages within 
the venerable walls which she has 
quitted, and now sustained with 
undiminished honour in the noble 
structure reared at Gilmorehill” (10 
M. 1013). 


‘“‘Haud defensoribus istis,” we 
might take the liberty of re- 
torting. Fine words like these 
bring but cold comfort to the 
modest purse. What institu- 
tion or individual nowadays 
can afford to dispense with 
the “adventitious aid” of ex- 
emptions from local taxation? 

Such lofty flights as Lord 
Ardmillan’s were never at- 
tempted by Lord Neaves. His 
methods were less ambitious, 
though not in their own way 
less effective. His was the 
still small voice which seeks 
to achieve its purpose by 
persuasiveness seasoned with 
humour. His sallies were of 
the quiet cast which do not 
take the ear by storm, but 
insinuate their sense and wit 
almost imperceptibly into the 
hearer’s mind. Thus in a case 
in which one of his brethren 
had expressed an opinion on 
a point not immediately aris- 
ing out of the matter in hand, 
he slily observed : 


“Tt is always a consideration to 
sportsmen, and, I believe, also to 
lawyers, that some game should be 
preserved undestroyed for future oc- 
casions ; and the question there in- 
volved certainly will receive every 
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attention when the time for deciding 
it arrives” (9 M. 1090). 


In the same spirit, in holding 
that a minister is entitled to 
let his manse for summer 
quarters to “a select friend,” 
he points out, in answer to the 
heritors’ avowed apprehensions 
of the risk of serious dilapida- 
tion, that 


“the worst of lodgers do not so much 
destroy the fabric: they destroy the 
furniture” (10 M. 226). 

“T never heard it suggested,” he 
remarks elsewhere, “that a woman 
could be a member of the College of 
Justice, though it has been alleged 
that the elderly part of the sex is 
not unrepresented in high quarters” 
(11 M. 834). 


Similarly, in a case in which 
the High Court quashed a con- 
viction for stealing a pheasant 
from a public road, he is re- 
ported to have said: 


“However much protected by the 
game-laws, by preventing trespasses 
and otherwise, a pheasant is in the 
same position as a sparrow or other 
wild bird when viewed as the sub- 
ject of ore. A sparrow may be 
tamed and become the property of 
a lady, but I should hesitate before 
sustaining the relevancy of a libel in 
which the panel was stated to have 
theftuously away taken a sparrow 
from a hedgerow, even though it 
was said to the property or in 
the lawful possession of Lady Lesbia. 
. - - But I may say that if an animal 
was said to have been domesticated, 
or to have been taken from a game 
bag or a poulterer’s shop, that would 
probably be a sufficient indication of 
its history, and I should think it un- 
reasonable to require the prosecutor 
to trace the progress of titles b 
which it was transferred to the poul- 
terer’s or sportsman’s possession” (10 
M. 448). 


In allusion and quotation 
Lord Neaves was alike fertile 


and felicitous. After an ad- 
verse decision, a certain liti- 
gant attempted to “decline” 
the jurisdiction of the judge. 
It was held that he was not 
entitled to do so, on the ground 
that objections on the score of 
partiality or enmity must be 
stated at once, and if not so 
stated cannot afterwards be 
proponed, 


“for the very obvious reason that no 
man is entitled to litigate in the hope 
of a favourable judgment, and then 
when he gets judgment against him 
repudiate the jurisdiction.” 

“This rule,” says Lord Neaves, 
“has been received in all systems 
of law. By the canon law no ex- 
ception could be taken after litiscon- 
testation. The procedure in the 
canon law was peculiar: when a de- 
clinature of the judge was proponed, 
arbiters were appointed to try the 
question, as may be seen in Oughton’s 
Ordo Judiciorum, or as may be learned 
in a more popular shape from the ac- 
count in Henryson’s Fables of a trial 
between the dog and the sheep, in 
which the wolf sits as judge. The 
sheep, when called on to plead, de- 
clines the judge, and adds— 


‘This is my cause, in motive and effect: 
The law sayis it is richt perrilous 
Til enter in pley befoir ane juge sus- 

pect ; 
And ye, Schir Wolf, hes bene richt 
odious 
To me, for with your tuskis raven- 
ous, 
Hes slane full mony kinnismen of myne; 
Thairfoir as juge suspect I yow de- 
clyne.’ 


The whole procedure that follows is 
an accurate picture of the forms of 
process then observed in Consistorial 
Courts” (8 M. 304). 


A favourable specimen of 
Lord Neaves’s style at its best 
will be found in his opinion 
in an action for slander raised 
in somewhat peculiar circum- 
stances. The Principal of a 
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College in a well-known Scot- 
tish University had succeeded, 
by certain representations, in 
deterring the patron of one of 
the chairs from appointing to 
it an individual whom, in the 
interests of the College, he con- 
sidered to be thoroughly un- 
suitable. An action of damages 
for slander was raised by the 
widow of the disappointed can- 
didate against the Principal, 
and the pursuer sought to infer 
malice on the Principal’s part 
from the fact that, not much 
more than twelve years before, 
he had given a testimonial to 
the candidate, couched in the 
most laudatory terms, with 
regard to the very qualifica- 
tions whose existence he had 
subsequently come to doubt. 
Every giver of testimonials 
should ponder well Lord 
Neaves’s words of wisdom :— 


“T cannot conclude without mak- 
ing the observation that I hope some 
light has been thrown in this ques- 
tion upon the subject of testimonials 
which ought to produce serious 
thoughts in the minds of those who 
give and those who receive them. A 
testimonial ought to be strictly true, 
and not coloured. I do not say one 
should write a testimonial as he 
would write history, for there he 
must not be afraid of speaking of 
everything that is bad as well as of 
everything that is good. This would 
never do, and the testimonial would 
not be used if it were done. But it 
ought to be a strictly true testi- 
monial, and, if we may borrow from 
a heathen author in regard to truth, 
we should not allow ourselves to be 
carried beyond the truth on any sub- 
ject—testimonials or anything else— 


**¢ Though Phalaris with his brazen bull 
be nigh, 
And loudly dictate to our lips a lie.’ 


These gentlemen would not have 
done or said anything incorrect out 





of fear or compulsion. But favour, 
friendship, compassion, are sometimes 
as great seducers from the path of 
strict accuracy as fear or force, and 
it is acknowledged that to some ex- 
tent the testimonials were modified 
a. these amiable influences” (2 R. 
51). 


Lastly, we may cite Lord 
Neaves’s prediction of what the 
state of matters would be in a 
“mixed” University. He begins 
by referring to the elementary 
schools, 


“where not only both sexes but all 
ages are combined, as in the General 
Assembly’s school in the Highlands, 
of which Principal Baird-used to tell 
that a little boy, when complaining 
bitterly of the schoolmaster’s unfair- 
ness, and being asked to state par- 
ticulars, said: ‘That he had trapsed 
grannie at her spelling, but that the 
master would not let him up.’” 

“The period of life,” he then goes 
on to say with regard to the Uni- 
versity, “attained by the youth 
who are there educated, say from 
sixteen to twenty-two, is the most 
of all susceptible of the more tender 
feelings of our nature; and, without 
the slightest suggestion of anything 
in the least degree culpable, how is it 
possible to feel secure that, with a 
number of young men and women 
assembled together at a university, 
there shall not occur hasty attach- 
ments and premature entanglements 
that may exercise a blighting in- 
fluence on their future life? at 
effect it might exercise upon their 
immediate studies it would be hazard- 
ous to conjecture. It might in some 
cases produce a strange emulation ; it 
might in others lead to total idleness 
among these mixed schoolfellows. In 
any view he would be a bold man 
who would collect together at a 
college and send out some hundreds 
of young men and women 


“ ¢ Inter sylvas Academi querere verum,’ 
with whatever number of chaperons 


he might try to guard them” (11 
M. 834). 


Whether these prognostica- 
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tions have been verified in the 
Scots Universities since 1889 
we do not pause to inquire. 
But it is tempting to refer for 
@ moment to an instance in 
which an admirable scheme of 
one of the wisest and most far- 
seeing of judges unmistakably 
“went agley.” In discussing 
the question, what allowance 
should be made by trustees for 
the education and maintenance 
of a boy, the heir to great 
wealth, and bereaved of his 
father at the age of eight, 
Lord President Inglis ex- 
pressed himself as follows :— 


“He [the boy in question] is to be 
a landed proprietor to a very con- 
siderable extent, and it is most de- 
sirable that he should be familiar- 
ised with the interests of his estate 
as he grows up. It is in the highest 
degree desirable that he should im- 
bibe a taste for field-sports and other 
country pursuits, and it is not pos- 
sible to expect that in his situation 
these tastes and habits should be 
acquired without a very liberal estab- 
lishment both in stable and kennel, 
and that, as we know, is a ver 
considerable expenditure. . . . tt 
appears to me, however, to be still 
more desirable, and indeed of para- 
mount importance, that this youn 
man should be early associated wit 
those whose influence and example 
will engender and cultivate manly 
and refined tastes and sentiments 
which will enable him when he 
enters into active life to take such 
part in society as his wealth and 
position will justify, and perhaps also 
to aid in advancing the civilisation of 
his country and the age in which he 
lives ” (10 M. 487). 


The whole of the Lord 
President’s opinion is well 
worth perusal as a dignified 
and masterly disquisition on 
the topic under consideration. 
But how vain are the hopes of 
men! The young gentleman, 
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whose welfare was the theme 
of such anxious solicitude, was 
indeed spared to “enter into 
active life.” He played his 
part there, not in advancing 
the civilisation of his country 
and his age, but as the friend 
and patron of jockeys and 
prize-fighters,—the riff-raff of 
the racecourse and the ring. 
He was warned off the turf; 
and, finally, at a comparatively 
early age, he died in a foreign 
land, unwept, unhonoured, and, 
we believe, unsung. 

We cannot refrain, in bring- 
ing this paper to a conclusion, 
from paying our humble but 
sincere tribute to the memory 


of two judicial dignitaries 
whose light has recently been 
quenched. 


The late Lord Moncreiff was 
a thoroughly sound lawyer, 
whose professional attainments 
commanded the respect of all 
connected with the Scottish 
Courts. In private life he 
was a delightful companion, 
and indifferent health rarely 
seemed to check his flow of 
spirits. He took a keen in- 
terest in all manly sports, 
particularly in golf and cricket, 
and he approached them all in 
the spirit of the true sports- 
man, and not in that of the 
modern record-breaker. More- 
over, he possessed literary gifts 
of no insignificant order, as 
the readers of ‘Maga’ are 
well aware, for his was the 
dexterous and graceful touch 
of the educated gentleman, 
which is becoming rarer every 
day. His humour was free 
from malice, and a turn for 
persiflage never betrayed him, 
as it is so apt to do, into 
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anything that could irritate 
or wound. Sensitive himself, 
he shrank instinctively from 
what might give pain to 
others, and vindictiveness was 
a total stranger to his com- 
position. No one could have 
sustained more worthily than 
he the honourable traditions 
of his distinguished house. 
Lord Robertson of Forteviot 
possessed the gift of pure, in- 
cisive, and appropriate English 
in larger measure, perhaps, than 
any man who ever sat on the 
Scottish bench, while in Eng- 
land his only possible competi- 
gtors in the last fifty years have 
been Lord Cairns and Lord 
Bowen. That he inherited this 
peculiar talent from his father, 
a minister of the Church of 
Scotland, is as certain as any 
such matter well can be, and it 
is no less beyond doubt that he 
did all that diligent study and 
extensive reading could accom- 
plish to improve it. His in- 
stinct in the use of the English 
tongue was in truth unerring ; 
and apt epithet and illuminat- 
ing phrase came as readily to 
his command upon the bench as 
inthestudy. Fastidious though 


he was in the selection of his 
vocabulary, there was no hint 
in him of the pedant, and per- 
haps his most memorable 
triumphs were obtained on 
political platforms before popu- 
lar audiences. That he had a 
brilliant career before him in 
politics, had he seen his way 
to continue in the lists, can 
scarcely be questioned, and his 
decision to accept a judgeship 
was, from a party point of 
view, greatly to be regretted. 
Next to Lord Salisbury and 
Mr Balfour, he was the most 
eloquent and convincing ex- 
ponent in our generation of 
true Conservative principles,— 
of a confident and reasoned 
Conservative faith. His later 
alienation from the main body 
of the party was, we venture to 
think, merely temporary, and 
due to accidental causes. But 
be that as it may, the Scottish 
portion of a still United King- 
dom can never, without the 
guilt of shameful ingratitude, 
forget his services as an ad- 
ministrator, as a statesman, 
as a champion of law and 
order, and as a defender of 
the Union. 




















PICCADILLY on a fine after- 
noon in May or June: is there 
any strip of the earth’s surface 
quite like it, with its carriages 
and motor-cars, its green lawns 
and white buildings, its endless 
flow of variegated humanity, 
its irresistible suggestion of 
life, opulence, restlessness, lux- 
ury? To a young man, if at 
least he happens to be good- 
looking, well-dressed, and in 
love, there are certainly worse 
places in the world. So 
thought Captain Richard As- 
croft of the Queen’s Own Loyal 
Loamshire Regiment, as he 
stepped lightly from the court- 
yard of the Junior Naval and 
Military Club and paused for 
an instant to cast a glance 
at the passing crowd and at 
the trees of the Park tossing 
their light arms in the summer 
wind. Then with a smile, the 
smile of health and happi- 
ness, he moved his long limbs 
swiftly over the pavement, and 
presently found himself before 
the neat maroon door and the 
gleaming brass knocker of 
Beatrice Avent’s little house 
in Clarges Street. 

The smile deepened as his 
hostess came forward to greet 
him. It died away as Ascroft 
recognised, with a very curt 
nod, the other occupant of Mrs 
Avent’s pretty drawing-room. 
Yet he had hardly expected 
to be the only visitor; it was 
rare to find Beatrice Avent 
alone or without masculine 
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company on these afternoons, 
She was a woman whom men 
sought eagerly, a woman who 
had many admirers and might, 
if she had so chosen, have had 
many lovers. But Beatrice, 
after seven years of matri- 
mony, was enjoying her free- 
dom far too well to be in any 
hurry to provide a successor 
to poor George Avent, who 
had broken his neck at polo, 
leaving no children to bear 
his name and a sufficient in- 
come for his widow. 

Beatrice at eight-and-twenty 
felt that she had time to 
choose. She was one of those 
women whom few men can 
resist, and indeed a male 
person could seldom pass ten 
minutes in her society without 
finding himself a little in love 
with her; for to the charms 
of her face and figure she 
added that indefinable sugges- 
tion of emotional possibilities 
veiled by a virginal coldness 
which is more fatal to the 
better kind of masculine heart 
than beauty or brains or both. 
There was something magnetic 
in the chaste softness of Beat- 
rice’s glance and the mere 
touch of her thrilling little 
white hand, that brought the 
worshipper to her feet. For 
herself, she was hardly con- 
scious of the passions she ex- 
cited, being chiefly anxious to 
have a pleasant time in this 
gay London, of which George, 
with his bucolic and sporting 
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tastes, had seldom permitted 
her to see enough. She liked 
to be in the swim, to know the 
right people to talk to and the 
right things to do; she believed 
herself intellectual and artistic, 
and was at any rate much 
given to transient enthusiasms, 
absorbing herself easily in the 
passing fancies of the hour, so 
that her courtiers were apt to 
be selected according to the 
fashion or fad which happened 
to be in vogue. 

Just then, in this summer of 
1899, Beatrice was rather in 
the mood of cultivating ideas 
and seriously considering lit- 
erature. That explained the 
presence of Jerome Weir, the 
man Captain Ascroft did not 
like, and Mrs Avent’s indulg- 
ent glances when she lifted 
her eyes to his with a smile 
that brought a delicious dimple 
to the corner of her lips. The 
glance and the smile meant 
nothing to Beatrice, but they 
set Jerome Weir’s blood danc- 
ing in his veins. 

He was by no means so good 
to look upon as the tall young 
soldier. Jerome Weir was 
rather short and rather broad, 
too broad for his height, care- 
less in dress and undistin- 
guished in manner, with a 
complexion that spoke of labor- 
ious nights in town rather than 
breezy mornings in the country. 
But his eyes were keen and 
deep, and humour, intelligence, 
and vivacity spoke from his 
irregular features. He was a 
successful journalist, who had 
written a good book or two, 
and had a considerable reputa- 
tion in Fleet Street and else- 
where as a man of varied 
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knowledge and good critical 


faculty. A bachelor, with 
some social gifts and conversa- 
tional power, he was in the 
thick of the movement with 
which Beatrice just then as- 
pired to associate herself; he 
knew all the new playwrights, 
the new novelists, the new 
humourists, the actors, the 
young poets and essayists, the 
editors, the people who thought 
themselves clever and talked 
much about the old conven- 
tions and the larger synthesis. 
Consequently he stood high in 
the favour of his hostess; 
who gave Captain Ascroft his 
tea, and then plunged anew 
into the stream of chatter his 
entrance had interrupted. 
Jerome always talked well, 
and with the lady’s eyes upon 
him he was more fluent than 
ever. Ascroft noted with 
gathering gloom how easily 
Weir seemed to interest Beat- 
rice in the “rot” they were 
talking about Tolstoy and 
Maeterlinck and Bernard Shaw, 
about books and theatres, and 
the persons who wrote and 
played and painted. If he 
tried to interject a hesitating 
sentence he was at once swept 
off his feet by Jerome’s flood 
of anecdote and epigram. 

The two men felt an instinc- 
tive mutual hostility; both 
were up to the neck in love 
with Beatrice Avent, and each 
had a notion that the lady 
thought far too well of his 
rival. This afternoon, how- 
ever, the civilian was baskin 
in the sunshine. The soldier 
relapsed into a sulky silence, 
until his hostess turned to him 
with the cruel remark : 
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“T am afraid we are boring 
you, Captain Ascroft; you 
don’t care much about literary 
topics, do you? But Mr Weir 
has been so interesting this 
afternoon.” 

This was too much for the 
patience of the contemned 
suitor, who murmured some- 


[April 


thing about having to meet 
a man at the club, and left 
the field in possession of 
his adversary. “What the 
deuce can she see in the 
beast?” he muttered wrath- 
fully as he went down the 
stairs; “a damned little Cock- 
ney Bounder.” 


Il, 


He had his revenge later 
in the year. In the early 
autumn of 1899 London society 
had swept all other interests 
into the background in its pre- 
occupation with the coming 
war in South Africa. Nobody 
thought or talked of anything 
else. Imperialist sentiment 
was on every tongue, and a 
genuine patriotic fervour burnt 
in many hearts. It was one 
of those rare occasions when 
Britain had become conscious 
of her soldiers; the gentleman 
in khaki going South was the 
hero of the moment ; in society 
indeed he was the only pos- 
sible person, and all the young 
fellows of spirit, the hunting- 
men, the polo-players, the 
slaughterers of partridge and 
pheasant, were keen to get to 
the front with the Yeomanry. 
The women were as warlike 
as the men; Mars had resumed 
his sway over Venus, to whom 
just then the clash of arms 
seemed more fascinating than 
the lute of Apollo or the wit of 
Mercury; and there was always 
a welcome in some silken draw- 
ing-room for any young warrior 
who could spare a few minutes 
from the War Office and the 
drill-ground. 


Beatrice Avent, with her 
easy responsiveness to the 
prevailing suggestion, was 
thrillmg with these martial 
enthusiasms. The campaign, 
the glories to come, the insol- 
ence, so soon to be chastised, of 
the Boers, the valour and effi- 
ciency of our own men, were 
the subjects of her conversation ; 
she knew which regiments 
were to go out, and who were 
to have the chief commands; 
she studied campaign maps, 
and took lessons in strategy, 
coached not unwillingly by 
professional experts; she had 
joined a committee which was 
organising a field-hospital. 

Thus it fell that when 
Jerome Weir returned to town 
after a brief holiday he was 
aware of a considerable change 
in the atmosphere of the little 
house in Clarges Street. On 
the afternoon he called it 
happened that Ascroft was 
there again; but this time the 
Captain was the favoured guest, 
while Weir felt himself left out 
in the cold. For Ascroft, who 
was hard at work drilling 
recruits at Chelsea, had come 
along in his uniform; and 
Jerome recognised that the 
tall young soldier in his neat 
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khaki, with his belts and sword 
and shoulder - straps, made a 
painfully effective contrast 
to a stoutish black - coated 
civilian. And Beatrice had no 
attention to spare for the 
journalist. The Loamshires 
were ordered out to Natal 
in a fortnight, and Captain 
Ascroft and his hostess had 
many things to discuss. He 
could tell her of the latest 
gossip at the military clubs, of 
the probable duration and char- 
acter of the campaign, of the 
Boer armaments and disposi- 
tions; he had a particular 
friend on Buller’s staff, and he 
was able to explain the precise 
plan of operations which that 
commander would be quite 
certain to adopt. Jerome 
watched with jealousy Beat- 
rice’s fair head bent over the 
map, with the Captain’s dark 
one very close to it. She 
looked up flushed and radiant, 
with her dimples dancing more 
destructively thanever. “Isn’t 
it all interesting, Mr Weir?” 
she said. “Oh! how I wish I 
wereaman! How [should love 
to be going out to South Africa 
now. Don’t you want to go?” 

“Some few of us have got 
a little work to do here,” an- 
swered Weir; “ you remember 
I was telling you last time we 
met about that new Stage 
Society: we are thinking of 
getting some of  Ibsen’s 
plays 

“Oh, Mr Weir! How can 
you talk of Ibsen and things 
like that now? It’s the 
country —the Empire — that 
should have all our thoughts, 
and the brave men who are 
going out to fight that wicked 
VOL, CLXXXV.—NO. MCXXII. 
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old Kriiger and his abominable 
Boers. How perfectly delight- 
ful it is to be a soldier! Don’t 
you think you are to be envied, 
Captain Ascroft ?” 

The Captain glanced at the 
dimples and thought perhaps 
he was, or might be; but all he 
said was: “Well, you know, 
Mrs Avent, there are draw- 
backs. I might come back 
with a wooden leg, or not come 
back at all: Mauser bullets, I 
believe, sometimes fly pretty 
straight.” 

“Oh no!” said Beatrice, 
who, like most people in London 
at the time, conceived of war 
a8 a rather agreeable picnic; 
“you will soon be with us 
again, covered with glory 
and medals. How nice they 
will look on your uniform! 
Wouldn’t you like a war 
medal, Mr Weir? I should, 
if we poor women could only 
be allowed to have them. Ah, 
if I were a man!” 

She spoke without a thought 
of the tempest that her words 
were stirring under Jerome 
Weir’s rather ill-chosen waist- 
coat. Indeed she hardly 
thought of him at all, so 
absorbed was she, not so 
much in her other visitor as 
in what that visitor repre- 
sented. But it was Jerome’s 
turn now to quit the field 
in disorder. He took his leave 
with a word and a casual 
handshake from his hostess, 
who was again involved with 
Ascroft in the map of Natal. 

The Captain observed his 
enemy’s retreat with a satis- 
fied chuckle. “Glad the little 
Cockney Bounder’s gone,” he 
said under his breath. But 
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Beatrice’s ears were so near 
his own lips that she caught 
the words, and only rebuked 
them with a smile of such 
subtle sweetness that Ascroft 
was minded to put his fate 
to the test there and then. 
Unluckily at that moment there 
entered no less a personage 
than Lieutenant-General Sir 
Anthony Breckinbridge, K.C.B., 
who was one of the chiefs of 
the Intelligence Department, 
and the most popular of all 
the gallant veterans just then 
engaged in imparting the art 
of war to the feminine popu- 
lation of Mayfair. To this 
important warrior Beatrice 
turned with eagerness, and 
Ascroft retired. He hoped for 
another opportunity to see 
her alone, but it did not come. 
The crisis was moving so fast 
that the Loamshires received 
orders that very night to 
embark by the next transport 
leaving Southampton. The 
few days that remained were 
filled with ceaseless work for 
all the officers; and a hasty 
interview of five minutes, with 
other people present, was all 
the farewell that Ascroft was 
able to take of the woman 
he loved. 


Jerome Weir had left her 
house in bitterness and anger. 
The triumph in Ascroft’s glance, 
the slighting indifference of 
Beatrice’s tone, made his heart 
sore within him. Humiliation 
as well as jealousy racked him. 
He was rather a vain little 
man, who had always cher- 
ished a fair conceit of himself; 
now he simmered with rage 
when he thought that the 
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only being in the world whose 
opinion really mattered re- 
garded him with something 
like contempt. “She despises 
me!” he said to himself; 
“thinks me a sort of coward, 
I suppose, and that long- 
legged oaf a hero, because he 
swaggers about with a sword 
and a fancy dress. Every 
brainless young ass in uniform 
is @ hero just now. Wants 
him to come back with a 
medal? Well, I daresay, 
medals will be cheap enough 
soon. And if he does—con- 
found him.” And again he 
thought of the dimples and 
the smile, and was more 
wrathful than ever. 

Then an idea occurred to him. 
“Hang it! Why shouldn’t J 
get a medal too? War corres- 
pondents are to have them this 
time, it seems. Why not go 
out? The ‘Incubus’; people 
haven’t got a man yet, I know, 
and I daresay I can have the 
job if I ask for it. In these 
days the special correspondent 
of a big paper counts for rather 
more than a company officer in 
a twopenny line regiment. I 
may get better opportunities 
than you, Captain Ascroft, 
after all. Hansom here! The 
‘Daily Incubus’ Office, Fleet 
Street.” 

Three-quarters of an hour 
later Jerome Weir was walk- 
ing up the Strand towards his 
chambers. He had had his 
interview with the editor of 
the ‘Incubus’ and arranged 
matters. He had received his 


commission as the special cor- 
respondent of the paper, and 
in three days he was to sail 
for South Africa. 
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III, 


The October sky was lower- 
ing darkly over the wind-swept 
hills of Elandslaagte as the 
Loamshires struggled up the 
billowing slopes to the final 
assault on the Boer position. 
The British infantry were 
nearing the end of a long day 
of marching and fighting. For 
hours they had slipped and 
stumbled among the rocks 
and rain- washed turf, under 
the incessant buzz and patter 
of the Mauser bullets and the 
sibilant scream of the Norden- 
feldt guns. Now the thin lines 
were gathered in for the 
closing dash up the heights 
which were still held grimly 
by the shaken but stubborn 
Boers. 

The special correspondent of 
the ‘Daily Incubus,’ who had 
ridden out from Ladysmith 
with French’s advance column 
in the early morning, and had 
crawled and crept along with 
the firing-lines, looked round 
from the shelter of the great 
boulder behind which he had 
stationed himself to watch the 
last act of the day’s drama. It 
did not need the soldier’s eye to 
see that the crisis had come, 
and must soon be determined 
one way or the other. Away 
on his right he heard the pipes 
of the Gordons and the fierce 
yells of the Highlanders as 
they raced the Manchesters up 
the hill. Here, where he lay at 
the centre of the battle, the 
Loamshires were going past 
him in short rushes, small 
knots of men or single units 
taking cover, lying down to 





fire, and advancing a few 
yards to repeat the process. 
The onward movement here 
was not very rapid, for the 
Boer fire at this short range 
was bad to face. The long flat 
top of the hill was fringed with 
sputtering flame as the hidden 
rifles snapped ; and the bullets 
were kicking the brown earth 
into jets of smoking dust. 
Jerome Weir heard the missiles 
singing close over his head and 
splashing on the face of his 
stone shield, and he felt dis- 
tinctly uncomfortable. The ex- 
citement that had carried him 
through the earlier part of the 
day was waning; now, lying 
chilled on the moist sod, he 
was conscious of a curious sink- 
ing in the abdominal region, 
and a marked disinclination to 
move from his rampart into 
that open glacis where the 
myriad tiny messengers of 
death were dancing so merrily. 
Not many yards from him a 
dead soldier lay curled up in 
a horrible contortion ; a little 
farther off a wounded lad, shot 
through the intestines, was 
screaming his life out in agony. 
Jerome shuddered ; he had only 
to move a few feet and that 
might be his condition the next 
minute. ‘ What a fool I am 
to be here,” he thought ; “after 
all, it was no affair of mine ; 
I am not a soldier.” And it 
came to him with a sort of 
pang that he might be sitting 
warm, safe, and comfortable in 
London, instead of lying, as 
perhaps before the evening was 
over he might be, a wreck of 
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torn and bleeding flesh on the 
trampled soil. 

He looked about him with 
head still carefully lowered. 
Some of the Loamshires, it 
appeared, were no more in 
love with the business than 
he was. They were a highly 
respectable, steady-going regi- 
ment, noted for good drill and 
good conduct; but this was 
their baptism of fire, and not 
a few of these quiet English 
lads fresh out from home found 
it disconcerting. Men who 
had got behind a convenient 
rock showed a disposition to 
stay there; others were even 
faltering, and evidently more 
inclined to drop back than to 
move on. Officers ran about 
urging the laggards forward. 
Captain Ascroft, angry and 
excited, rushed past Jerome’s 
resting-place calling furiously 
to his men. ‘Come on, B Com- 
pany! Do you want to be the 
last up? Follow me, if you are 
not cowards!” he cried to a 
group huddling down behind a 
ruined fragment of wall; and, 
waving his sword (officers still 
had swords and rank-badges at 
that period of the campaign), 
he dashed up the particularly 
exposed bit of hillside immedi- 
ately infront. The action drew 
a perfect fusilade to the spot 
from above. Two or three of 
the men who leaped the wall 
and followed the Captain were 
shot down instantly ; Ascroft 
himself managed to run a short 
distance upwards before he fell. 
Weir, peeping round the side of 
the boulder, saw his rival lying 
prene before him, with only 
some fifty yards of patchy turf 
between them. Dead? No; 





Ascroft struggled to his knees, 
and then with a groan fell back 
on the crimsoned sward, with 
clutching hands and one quiver- 
ing foot. Would he be left 
there to bleed to death or be 
finished by another flying 
pellet? “Well, it’s none of 
my business,” said Weir to him- 
self; and then again, “What 
am I here for?” But even as 
he murmured the words he re- 
membered how it was he came 
to be there. A shell from one 
of the British batteries boomed 
through the air far above his 
head; and the sound, by a 
caprice of association, brought 
@ woman’s face before him 
and some hackneyed lines to 
his lips :— 
“Thy voice is heard thro’ rolling 
drums, 
That beat to battle where he stands ; 


Thy face across his fancy comes, 
And gives the battle to his hands.” 


“What a literary tradesman 
you are, Jerry Weir,” he 
thought; “come, let us see if 
you cannot do something.” 
Then he pulled himself to- 
gether, crept from his shelter, 
and crawled up on hands and 
knees to where the young officer 
lay with the blood welling over 
his boots and putties. 

Ascroft had been struck 
through the tendon of the leg. 
He tried to rise but collapsed 
in agony, half swooning with 
pain. Sick and dizzy, with a 
dark mist swimming before his 
eyes, he could not make another 
effort. He could hear the 
Mauser rain pelting over him, 
and was just conscious enough 
to remember that any moment 
might be his last. ‘It’s all up 
with me,” he said ; and he shut 
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his eyes and waited for the 
stroke to come, feeling indeed 
as if his life were already ebb- 
ing away. 

Then of a sudden he heard 
a voice close to his ear. “ As- 
croft! can you move?” 

“No; I am afraid I cannot.” 

“Put your arms about my 
neck then, and I will take you 
on my back.” 

Mustering his strength, As- 
croft managed to get his hands 
across the tweed-covered should- 
ers on the ground beside him. 
It was all he could do, and he 
hung like a sack while Weir, 
grasping the hands firmly, 
hoisted the dragging figure on 
his back, and crouching low 
under the burden, began to 
move down the slope. His 
progress was very slow, for 
Ascroft was big and heavy; 
and as Weir tottered on he was 
expecting each instant to hear 
the thud of a bullet in the 
hanging weight above him, or 
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to feel the blow in his own 
flesh, The two were a good 
mark for the sharpshooters 
above. So thought a young 
Johannesburg Boer in a shabby 
frock-coat and a bowler hat. 
* Kill the verdommde offizier,” 
he said, as he pointed his rifle 
at the swaying pair. But a 
grey old field-cornet growled at 
him under his beard. “ Hold 
thy hand, Piet! We are not 
shooting the wounded.” And 
Piet turned his weapon else- 
where ; for the war as yet was 
young. So Weir staggered 
on untouched, and at length, 
with pain and tribulation, he 
got behind the sheltering 
boulder, and plumped his bur- 
den on the ground. The shock 
revived the wounded man’s 
fast-fading consciousness. He 
opened his eyes and stared 
wildly into the face bending 
over him. “By Jove! It’s 
the Cockney Bounder,” he said; 
and then he fainted away. 


IV. 


It was in the field hospital 
at Ladysmith the next morn- 
ing that he awakened to full 
consciousness, with Jerome 
Weir again beside him. 

“Hullo!” he said; “what’s 
happened? Have we won the 
battle? And where the deuce 
are we?” 

“We gave them a first-class 
beating,” said Weir ; “ you were 
wounded, you know, as your 
fellows were going up, and you 
were brought back by the 
bearer company here to Lady- 
smith.” 


“Ah! I remember being 





downed. By Jove! This foot 
of mine does sting. It was 
you who took me out of the 
fire, Mr Weir. I owe you my 
life, and I—well, I shan’t for- 
get it.” 

To this Weir could only reply 
with the Englishman’s formula 
in emotional ‘moments: “Oh, 
that’s all right.” 

But the young soldier per- 
sisted. “You did, you know! 
I recollect now it was you who 
hauled me back to the rocks. 
I didn’t know who you were 
when you were carrying me, 
but I recognised you just be- 
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fore I went off. You risked 
your life for mine; we ought 
to have been both shot. It 


- was a devilish fine thing to do, 


especially for a civilian.” 

Weir winced at the last 
words, and murmured, “ Not 
at all.” 

“ Civilian or not,” continued 
Ascroft, “nobody could have 
shown more pluck. If there’s 
a braver man in this army, I 
don’t know him, and don’t 
expect to find him. And to 
do that for me, too, for me 
who——” He raised himself 
feebly on his pillow and looked 
at Weir a moment. “Am 
I knocked out?” he added. 
“What do they say about 
me?” 

“You are very weak, and 
have lost a lot of blood. But 
the doctor says that you are 
not much hurt. The bullet 
didn’t touch the bone, and 
made a clean cut through the 
flesh. They think you may be 
about again in a few days if 
the wound heals well.” 

“Praise be! It would have 
been hard lines to be bowled 
in the first over, wouldn’t it? 
I’ve had a lucky escape— 
thanks to you, Weir. I haven’t 
always behaved too decent to 
you, I am afraid. But we 
must be pals now. I should 
like it if you would. And I 


They did see a good deal of 
one another during the next 
few weeks, those anxious weeks 
while White’s army lay help- 
less within the Boer leaguer, 
waiting for that “relief” from 


V. 


want to have a chance of 
doing something for you when 
the time comes. Let us see as 
much as we can of one another 
through this business.” 

“ With all my heart,” replied 
Weir; and he added with a 
laugh, “ You know I believe I 
always had rather a liking for 
you, in spite——” 

The sentence remained un- 
finished, and there was a silence 
of more than a minute. Then 
Ascroft spoke suddenly— 

“T say, you know, we are 
both thinking of the same 
thing—the same person, I 
mean.” 

“What person?” said Weir. 

“Oh, you know, of course, 
We are both thinking of Her.” 

“Yes; I suppose we are.” 

“Of course,” Ascroft went 
on. ‘ Well, now, look here, I 
ought to give her up to you, 
—after what you have done.” 

“Not a bit of it,” said the 
journalist. ‘We'll play fair, 
and take our chance. Let us 
agree that neither of us will 
write to her while we are out 
here; and then if we both get 
home we'll toss up to decide 
which of us is to go and see 
her and—ask her first. How’s 
that ?” 

“Right!” replied the soldier ; 
“and you deserve to win the 
toss.” 


Buller which did not come. 
Ascroft’s wound healed rapidly, 
and the Captain in the Loam- 
shires and the correspondent 
of the ‘Incubus’ became very 
close friends; for friendship 
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ripens quickly in such circum- 
stances. Weir, the older man 
of the two by some years, 
found himself taking an elder- 
brotherly interest in the young 
officer. He appreciated his 
good looks, his courage and 
keenness, his care for his men, 
his professional ambition: and 
the soldier, on his part, having 
overcome his first prejudice 
against the journalist, became 
quite ardent in his regard for 
him. Gratitude apart, he found 
much to like in Weir and a 
good deal to admire. With 
his fluent tongue, his ready 
humour, and his stores of in- 
formation derived both from 
books and men, Jerome seemed 
to his friend a quite remarkable 
person. Like many people of 
limited culture, Ascroft was 
easily impressed by intellectual 
acquirements, even of a super- 
ficial kind. Weir's know- 
ledge, as well as his observa- 
tion, did not go very deep; 
but other people besides the 
Captain had thought him 
“clever.” When he discoursed 
on Wellington’s or Napoleon’s 
campaigns, or on the history of 
South Africa, or the ethnology 
and religion of the natives 
(which he had “got up” on 
the voyage out), Ascroft lis- 
tened with reverence, and 
wished that he had himself 
found time to open a book 
occasionally since he had left 
Winchester. 

There was no doubt either as 
to Weir’s pluck. Ascroft had 
plenty of other evidence of it 
besides the Elandslaagte ex- 
ploit. When there were bul- 


lets flying Weir was always 
well to the front; when the 
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sudden gleam shot up from the 
Boer lines on Bulwana, and 
everyone knew that in thirty 
seconds a hundred-pound shell 
would crash down upon the 
town, Weir took cover as leis- 
urely as any veteran warrant- 
officer of the Naval Brigade. 
In the great day of Waggon 
Hill, when the Boers made their 
crowning effort, and every 
available rifle in Ladysmith 
was needed at the front, Weir 
was in an exposed corner of 
the trenches fighting valiantly. 
Ascroft leading up his company 
came upon him as he lay upon 
the ground with a Lee-Metford 
in the firing-line. ‘“ Hullo, 
Jerry!” said the Captain, 
“you have no right to be 
amusing yourself in this fash- 
ion. What would the Chief 
say? You are a non-combat- 
ant, you know: if the Boers 
catch you with that bandolier 
on they will shoot you.” 

“They seem very likely to 
shoot me in any case,” replied 
Weir, as the bullets flew whizz- 
ing over them. “But don’t 
you tell of me, Dick. The pace 
is too hot for precise inquiries 
this evening. Get your head 
down, man. A shorter fellow 
than you had his helmet shot 
through just here a moment 
ago.” 

In point of fact, Weir’s cour- 
age was much more self-con- 
scious than it seemed: it had 
frequently to be kept up to the 
mark by a determined effort. 
Like Charles XII. on his first 
battlefield when taunted with 
being afraid, he might have 
said: “Yes; and if you were 
half as much afraid as I am 
you would run away.” Jerome 
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had determined to prove to the 
soldiers about him, Ascroft and 
the rest, that civilian, cockney, 
man of the desk and study as 
he was, he could show quite 
as much indifference to danger 
as any of them. Besides, he 
was vain and he had the his- 
trionic temperament; he was 
playing the part of the dash- 
ing man of action for the first 
time, and he was resolved to 
do so with sufficient conviction 
to impress the spectators, 

One of his poses was to as- 
sume a great familiarity and 
expertness in all things relat- 
ing to the horse. Like many 
men bred in towns he had a 
romantic affection for that 
quadruped, and would have 
liked nothing better than to be 
esteemed an accomplished cav- 
alier. But though he was fond 
of riding he rode very badly, 
with an inadequate grip and 
imperfect balance. His know- 
ledge of equitation had been 
developed mainly by practice 
on livery-stable hacks at south- 
coast watering-places; and 
between these sedate animals 
and the half-broken remounts 
available in South Africa there 
was as much difference as be- 
tween the smooth turf of the 
Brighton Downs and the rock- 
strewn fissured veldt. Weir 
was constantly meeting with 
misadventures in the saddle. 
Sometimes he was run away 
with, and on one occasion was 
very nearly carried into the 
enemy’s lines; sometimes his 
horse reared or stumbled and 
his loose seat brought him to 
instant grief; occasionally he 
was kicked off. 

Ascroft, who was now able 





to recognise his friend’s weak- 
nesses without laughing at 
them, exhorted him to be more 
careful, te abstain from endeav- 
ouring to jump anything, and 
to mount no steed which the 
Captain had not himself exam- 
ined and tested. But Weir 
resented the caution and ne- 
glected it. He continued to 
ride and to fall, with unfortun- 
ate results for himself. The 
better of his two horses was a 
showy but very awkward-tem- 
pered broncho, with a mouth 
of iron and a selection of vices, 
Ridden on the curb he would 
take to bucking or rearing; 
while to hold him with the 
snaffle alone was like trying 
to stop a locomotive with a 
tennis-net. But his owner 
obstinately refused to part 
with this anima] in spite of his 
friend’s remonstrances; he even 
insisted on riding the beast in 
the race for special corres- 
pondents which figured on the 
card at some sports held in the 
artillery camp. The broncho, 
after an unavailing attempt to 
savage one of his rivals, bolted 
clean off the course and made 
a bee-line for the river. Weir 
clung on desperately and bathed 
himself in perspiration in his 
ineffectual efforts to stop the 
runaway. Eventually the 
horse made one jump of it from 
the steep bank into the stream, 
jerked his rider off into the 
cold waters of the Tugela, and 
pursued his course to the other 
bank with an empty saddle. 
Weir scrambled out chilled and 
dripping. The walk back to 
the town in his wet clothes 
told heavily upon him ; he had 
already been much weakened 
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by his frequent falls, after one 
of which he had been carried 
back to his quarters uncon- 
scious. He passed a very bad 
night, and the next day he was 
in bed with a high fever and a 
temperature mounting steadily. 
He had not enough stamina to 
shake off the attack, and the 
doctors regarded the case as a 
bad one from the beginning. 

It was now Ascroft’s turn to 
act as nurse. Every minute 
that he could spare from duty 
was spent by Weir’s bedside. 
He bought and begged and 
borrowed such little luxuries in 
the way of food and drink as 
were still to be had in the 
straitened town, and gave a 
sovereign for a small box of 
cigarettes when Weir expressed 
a desire to smoke. He humbled 
himself before a wealthy trooper 
of the Imperial Light Horse, 
who had brought a case of 
champagne with him from 
Johannesburg, and obtained a 
bottle of this beverage to revive 
the failing strength of his 
patient. He got books and 
magazines from the portable 
library of the sailors for Weir 
to read, and sat up with him 
all night to give him his medi- 
cine and moisten his parched 
throat with lime-juice and 
water. It was of no use: Weir 
fought hard for his life, but his 
strength dwindled gradually, 
and in the early days of Feb- 
ruary the end came. 

“He will not live through 
the night,” the doctor had said 
to Ascroft as he paid his last 
Visit in the small hours. The 
soldier sat by the truckle-bed, 
and watched the shadows from 
the kerosene lamp flickering 
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over the grey face lying in the 
stillness of utter exhaustion 
on the bolster. Suddenly the 
lips opened and made an effort 
to form some words. Ascroft 
stooped to listen. 

“Good-bye, Dick,” whispered 
the dying man. “Take my 
hand, old boy; I am going.” 

Ascroft took the thin hand in 
his own. “Jerry!” he said, 
with a sob in his voice; “you 
—you mustn’t die. You must 
let us pull you through.” 

“No, no, Dick! It’s no good, 
I know. Yow will get through 
and go home—and see Her. 
And when you do, tell her that 
the Cockney Bounder”—and 
the ghost of a wan smile flick- 
ered over the drawn face— 
“tell her he didn’t do so badly 
out here. He didn’t, did he, old 
man?” 

Ascroft could not speak. 
The tears were in his eyes as 
well as in his throat now as he 
knelt by the bedside. 

“Tell her,” went on Jerome 
very slowly and painfully—“tell 
her that if I did anything it 
was for Her; tell her that I 
was always thinking of Her; 
tell Her that I am thinking of 
Her now. You must go home 
—and marry her—we haven't 
had to toss for it after all—and 
tell Her that.” 

Ascroft broke down utterly 
at this, and buried his face in 
the coverlet. Then he looked 
up with sudden energy. “ Yes; 
you are right, Jerry, I must 
get through ifIcan. I will go 
home, if I have the luck, and 
she shall know how you loved 
her, and all that you have been, 
all that you have done, for her 
sake.” 
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The dying man smiled the 
faintest of smiles again. But 
he spoke no more, and presently 
the eyes closed, and the hand 
that Ascroft held grew stiff and 
cold. 

In the mess of the Loam- 
shires the next evening the 
Major looked up from his 
scanty meal of sardines and 
jam and questioned the room at 
large. ‘‘They buried somebody 
in the Press Camp to-day, I 
hear. Which of them was it?” 

“Tt was Jerome Weir, of the 
‘Incubus,’” replied the Adjut- 


ant. “He went off before 
sunrise.” 
“Weir!” said the Major. 


“What! that queer little cock- 
ney chap who thought he could 
ride?” 

Captain Ascroft, sitting soli- 
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tary and brooding in a corner 
of the tent, rose to his feet in 
sudden wrath. 

“Jerome Weir was the best 
and bravest man in all this 
beastly place; and anybody 
who says a word against him 
has got to reckon with me.” 

“T am sorry, Dick,” said the 
Major; “I forgot he was a pal 
of yours.” 

“ He saved my life at Elands- 
laagte. He was the best friend 
I ever had; a better fellow 
never stepped, and there isn’t a 
braver man—no, nor a finer 
soldier—in the army. I could 
tell you—but I can’t talk about 
him now.” 

And for a space a silence fell 
upon the clattering mess-tent, 
as the young man turned upon 
his heel and strode into the 
starlit night. 


VI. 


Ascroft did not write to 
Beatrice Avent to tell her of 
Weir’s death. “She will know 
about it from the papers, of 
course,” he thought ; and some- 
how he felt that what he had to 
say to her could not be put in 
writing. “I shall wait till I 
see her—if I get through.” He 
did get through; but it was 
many long months before he 
saw a prospect of delivering 
Jerome’s dying message. He 
went up with Buller’s army 
after the relief of Ladysmith, 
and came unscathed through 
the fighting in the Eastern 
Transvaal. Then his _bat- 
talion entered Pretoria, and 
Ascroft, a Major by this time, 
was put on temporary police 





duty and acquitted himself 
creditably. It was not till 
the late spring of 1901 that 
the Loamshires had their orders 
for Home. Before they went 
Ascroft was sent for to head- 
quarters for an interview with 
the Chief. 

“Tf you care to stay, Major 
Ascroft,” said the great man, 
“T can find something for you. 
You did very well in that police 
work, and I can give you a 
good post of the same kind, if 
you would prefer to stop on 
here just now.” 

“Thank you, sir, 1 am very 
much obliged. But if you will 
allow me I should like to go 
back with the regiment. I 
have some — some important 
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private business to attend to 
at home.” 

“ As you please, of course. I 
thought you might like to have 
your chance. But we may 
find room for you later, if you 
want to get out again. There 
will be some fair police and 
civil billets going before long, I 
expect. You can write to my 
military secretary when you 
have settled those private affairs 
of yours. Good-bye. Wants 
to get married, I expect,” he 
growled to himself as the 
Major retired. “That's what 
they generally mean by their 
urgent private affairs; and it’s 
the way I lose half my best 
young men.” 


It was on the afternoon of 
his arrival in London that 
Ascroft called on Beatrice 
Avent. He had come up to 
town in the morning by an 
early train from Southampton, 
seen his parents, and trans- 
acted some absolutely necessary 
business. Then he thought he 
would go to Beatrice. He ought 
to write to her and fix an ap- 
pointment, he knew; but he 
could not control his impati- 
ence. He felt he must see her 
immediately. It was not so 
much on his own account—he 
hardly thought of the proposal 
he intended to make—but he 
wanted to tell her about 
Weir. He would go and call 
and take his chance. He 
hoped he might find her in 
and by herself. 

Beatrice Avent was at home, 
but she was not alone. There 
was somebody with her—a 
man with whom she seemed to 
be on very friendly terms indeed. 
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Ascroft, catching a glimpse of 
his own face, sharpened and 
weather-stained, thought this 
person offensively young-look- 
ing, sleek, and comfortable. 
And Beatrice seemed as radi- 
antly youthful as ever, as she 
greeted him with her entranc- 
ing smile. ‘How do you do, 
Captain Ascroft? I haven’t 
seen you for ages. Where have 
you dropped from?” 

“T only landed with my 
regiment yesterday. I ven- 
tured to come and see you at 
once. There are some things 
I want to tell you.” 

“T shall love to listen to 
them. You must tell me all 
about yourself. I am so glad 
you have got back safely from 
that silly old war. You know 
we are all so tired of it.” 

“Some of us found it rather 
tiring too,” said the Major 
grimly. “But I understand 
the British public has ceased 
to take much interest in us, 
though the war doesn’t happen 
to be quite over yet.” 

“ All the interesting part is,” - 
replied Beatrice. “We see 
something in the papers about 
De Wet now and then; but 
there are such a lot of other 
things to think of, are there 
not? You know the real 
question is the Condition of 
the Masses. I have taken to 
working in the East End 
lately ; you have no idea how 
absorbing it is. We must get 
Captain Ascroft to help with 
our Factory Boys’ Club, mustn’t 
we, Arthur?” and she turned 
on her visitor. “Oh, I forgot. 
You don’t know one another. 
Mr Arthur Warrender—Cap- 
tain Ascroft. But I expect 
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you are more than Captain by 
this time.” 

“They call me Major now.” 

“Let me congratulate you. 
How delightful! I knew you 
would distinguish yourself. But 
I am quite opposed to all mili- 
tarism, you know. We cannot 
afford the cost of great arma- 
ments when there is so much 
poverty.” 

“ Our recent experience seems 
to show that we cannot very 
well do without them.” 

“It is not an economic neces- 
sity. Isn’t that what Professor 
Scratchley told us in the lecture 
yesterday, Arthur? Do you 
know, I have become a Fabian ; 
we have the most interesting 
discussions. You ought to 
come to our meetings. Arthur, 
you should tell Major Ascroft 
what our views are on militar- 
ism and imperialism.” 

Mr Warrender began to ex- 
plain; but the explanation 
soon became an animated con- 
versation between him and his 
hostess in which Ascroft took 
no share. He sat glum and 
silent, waiting till the other 
visitor should think fit to de- 
part. But Mr Warrender made 
no signof moving. He seemed 
very agreeably settled, and 
Ascroft felt himself rather an 
unwelcome intruder on the in- 
timacy of this couple who evi- 
dently had a most excellent 
mutual understanding. They 
were “Arthur” and “ Beatrice ” 
to one another, they had numer- 
ous common topics of interest 
to which confidential allusion 
was made, and once in the 
warmth of an expostulatory 
argument the man called the 
woman “dear,” and the woman 
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scarcely seemed to notice it. 
Ascroft came to the conclusion 
that they were engaged or on 
the point of entering upon that 
relation. The discovery left 
him almost unmoved; he hardly 
thought that he wanted to 
marry Beatrice now. But he 
did not like to go without 
making some allusion to the 
main object of his visit, the 
purpose which had brought 
him home from Africa, 

‘“ Mrs Avent,” he said, “there 
is one person about whom I 
particularly wish to talk to 
you some time. I daresay you 
can guess whom I mean.” 

But Beatrice could not guess ; 
and he had to tell her. 

“It is Jerome Weir!” he 


said. 

“Mr Weir? Of course, I 
remember him. That talk- 
ative little person! He went 


out to your war, didn’t he? 
Has he come back, too?” 

“ He will not come back. He 
died at Ladysmith.” 

“Dear me! How sad! I 
recollect now seeing it in the 
newspapers. You must tell me 
all about him . 

But Warrender interrupted 
with an air of proprietorship 
and a glance at the clock, ‘“ You 
must not forget, dear lady, that 
you are coming to the Institute 
this evening, and that you have 
promised to let me take you to 
an early dinner first.” 

“Yes,” said Beatrice; “ and 
you mean, I suppose, you tyr- 
annically punctual person, that 
I am to go and get myself into 
a garb suitable for the occa- 
sion. We are to dine at seven, 
or some such outrageous hour, 


I believe.” 
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Ascroft could not refuse the 
hint and rose. “Must you go, 
Major Ascroft?” said Beatrice. 
“Well, in view of this early 
festivity I won’t keep you; but 
do come and see me again, and 
tell me all about yourself and— 
your friend. It is so sweet of 
you to have called on me on 
your very first day in town. 
Come soon, remember. Au 
revoir.” 


Ascroft found himself moodily 
pacing the Piccadilly pavement 
again. After all, he had not 
delivered his message; was it 
worth while now? Evidently 
she had cared nothing about 
Weir, and nothing about him. 
He laughed bitterly as he re- 
called their sporting compact. 
Poor old Jerry! They would 
not have had to toss even if 
both had come back. So this 
was the end of it all: Beatrice 
engaged, Jerome dead and for- 
gotten! And the war in which 
he died—that apparently was 
forgotten too! All that had 
meant so much to them when 
they were going out to Africa 
eighteen months ago, all that 
so many good men had fought 
for and fallen for—what was 
it to these people here? He 
looked about him in the sun- 
light of the London spring, as 
he had looked two years before. 
Nothing was changed. So 
many things had happened to 
him, and here everything was 
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the same: the same trees toss- 
ing in the light breeze, the 
same women in gay dresses, 
the same dapper smart young 
men, the cabs, the omnibuses, 
the loafers. But surely there 
were more people: the pave- 
ments seemed black with 
the endless procession. His 
thoughts went back to great 
bare spaces of wind - scourged 
veldt, to gaunt, ragged hills, 
to the dim solitary distances of 
the karroo, to long lonely night 
rides; and then to a rough 
wooden cross in a bit of waste 
ground outside Ladysmith. A 
deep yearning came over him ; 
he was tired already of this 
little crowded England, of all 
these hurrying townsfolk busied 
with their trivial affairs, un- 
touched by the great realities 
of life. 

He passed his club, and 
mechanically turned to enter 
the courtyard. A man he knew 
was coming out, and stopped to 
greet him. 

“Hullo, Ascroft, how are you? 
Glad to see you home again. 
I congratulate you on your 
step; they say you did capit- 
ally. You are not looking 
extra fit, though. I expect 


you have had about enough 
of South Africa and are going 
to settle down in good old 
England?” 
“No,” said Ascroft; “I am 
going back.” 
Srpney Low. 














“THE seamen are a nation 
by themselves, a humorous 
and fantastic people, fierce 
and rude and resolute in 
whatsoever they resolve or 
are inclined to, but unsteady 
and inconstant in pursuing 
it, and jealous of those to- 
morrow by whom they are 
governed to-day.” This is 
the deliberate estimate of the 
sailorman made by Clarendon, 
the greatest master of moral 
portraiture in English litera- 
ture. He recorded it in the 
eleventh book of his ‘History 
of the Rebellion,’ where he was 
called on to describe the “ un- 
steady and inconstant” part 
played by the fleet in the 
Second Civil War. Perhaps 
he was influenced too much by 
what he saw, and therefore 
overrated the unsteadiness and 
inconstancy of the class. But 
he was not wrong when he 
called the seafaring men a 
nation by themselves. Sir 
Richard Hawkins, who was 
bred to the sea and sailed far 
and wide, held that the land 
is proper to men, but the sea 
to fishes. Those who live on 
the proper element of the fish 
are not as other men. There 
has been an old and universal 
type of the seaman. Aristo- 
phanes, by the mouth of Aischy- 
lus, and as paraphrased by 
Mr Murray, sang the praises 
of— 


“the old sailor of yore 
With no thought in his head but to 
guzzle his brose, 
And sing as he bent to the oar.” 
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And Dionysus comes in with 
the comic counterpart— 


‘And spit on the heads of the rowers 
below and garrote 
Stray lubbers on shore.” 


We all know the passage— 
particularly those of us who 
have looked into the con- 
troversy, so delightful to the 
regular-bred controversialist 
because it seems to be in- 
capable of solution, touching 
the arrangement of the oars 
of the trireme. It matters 
nothing to the present purpose 
how the rowers were seated. 
The point is that the old sailor 
of Alschylus, whom we see 
only in a flash, was yet mani- 
festly just such another as 
Smollett’s Jack Rattlin, or that 
model of all prime seamen 
Marryat’s Tom Saunders, who 
“could do his work from stem 
to stern,—mouse a stay, pud- 
ding an anchor, and pass a 
gammoning, as well as he could 
work a Turk’s head, cover a 
manrope, or point a lashing for 
the cabin table.” Pipes would 
have bent to the oar at Nau- 
pactus with a whole heart, and 
would have played the same 
unclean jokes as the Athenian, 
who for his part would have 
guzzled his brose in the service 
of Commodore Trunnion and 
Lieutenant Hatchway happily 
enough. Chaucer’s shipman 
could have kept them company, 
and so would the seamen of 
Santander whom the reader 
of Spanish may meet in the 
‘Sotileza’ of Don José Maria 
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Pareda. There is, in short, a 
universal type of the seaman, 
with excellent differences, ac- 
cording to time and race, but 
essentially the same. “Much 
learned trifling,” says Gibbon, 
“might he spared if our anti- 
quarians would condescend to 
reflect that similar manners 
will naturally be produced by 
similar situations.” 

Yet if itis easy to recognise 
that the type exists and always 
has existed, to define it so as 
to show the seaman as he is in 
himself is by no means so easy. 
We are under a considerable 
obligation to Captain Robinson, 
who has just provided the evi- 
dence on which a judgment 
may be based, in his affec- 
tionate and well - documented 
study of the type of all bold 
mariners,—the ‘British Tar.’ } 
Captain Robinson pours out 
treasures collected during years 
of diligent search—fact and 
fiction, pictures, plays, and 
songs. Here it would seem we 
have all that we need. The 
type being universal and the 
British tar the perfection 
thereof, what more can we 
ask for than the evidence for 
him? Nothing truly —save 
intelligence on our part in 
making use of the evidence he 
has accumulated in such full 
measure. Captain Robinson, 
working after the manner of 
the English, provides facts in 
ample measure. Let us, with 
his welcome help, approach the 
subject after the manner of the 
French, and their pupils the 
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Scots, with definitions and 
classifications. 

What exactly qualifies a man 
to belong to the nation of sea- 
men? The question is not 
superfluous, for at all times, 
and in merchant-ships as well 
as warships, there have been 
multitudes of so-called seamen 
who were not “sailormen.” 
In 1778, when Mr Temple 
Luttrell introduced his Bill for 
the registration of seamen, 
which was to have removed the 
necessity for the use of im- 
pressment, he was told by 


Lord Mulgrave that his 
scheme was idle. There were 
but 60,000 seamen in the 


country, while more than 
80,000 men had been rated 
by that name in the navy 
in the Seven Years’ War. 
The Admiralty, for which Lord 
Mulgrave spoke, had the re- 
turns of the Sixpenny Office 
to tell it how many seamen 
there were. As that old 
iniquity is now fairly for- 
gotten, the reader may not 
object to be told that the 
office received from the ship- 
owners the deduction of six- 
pence per pound per month 
made from the wages of the 
men for the benefit of Green- 
wich Hospital. The Commis- 
sion which in later times 
inquired into the working of 
the office came to the conclu- 
sion that the shipowners did 
not make their returns 
honestly. They might, and 
we may be sure did, deduct 
a sixpence in the pound from 





1 The British Tar in Fact and Fiction. 


By Charles Napier Robinson, R.N., 
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the wages of every hand they 
employed, but they under- 
estimated the numbers when 
they handed over the money, 
for business is business. Still, 
when due allowance is made 
for certain natural inclina- 
tions of fallen mankind, the 
returns can be trusted to some 
extent. There is no doubt that 
many were taken in to make 
up the crews who were not 
“ prime seamen,” ‘“‘ regular-bred 
seamen,” “sailormen.” These, 
who were the flower and cream 
of all crews, who could be 
trusted aloft in a storm and in 
the dark, who could rig, were 
the men who had been bred to 
the sea as boys. “Nunca lo 
bueno fué mucho,” says the 
Spanish proverb—the good 
was never much. If a ship 
had a third of regular-bred 
seamen in her crew she was 
well manned. 

The law enforced that pro- 
portion on the privateer. Read 
Woodes Roger’s account of the 
cruise of the Duke and Duchess 
of Bristol, which took Alex- 
ander Selkirk off Juan Fer- 
nandez, and you will see how 
they were manned. Necessity 
imposed it on the man-of-war. 
Captain Robinson quotes the 
indignant protest of the Earl 
of Essex, who complained in 
1597 that his ships “were 
furnished with men of all occu- 
pations, that never knew any 
rope, many of them, nor ever 
were at sea.” More than two 
centuries after Essex had writ- 
ten his statement to the Privy 
Council, Captain Ambrose 
Griffiths, writing in 1823 of 
“Impressment Fully Consid- 
ered,” had the same tale to 



































tell in stronger words. The 
complements must be filled 
up, and in its need for men 
the State could not be par- 
ticular. The 2nd and 3rd 
Annz, cap. 6, tells in the 
savoury style of old Acts of 
Parliament where the State 
looked. This is how the Act 
entitled “An Act for the In- 
crease of Seamen and better 
encouragement of Navigation 
and security of the Coal 
Trade” goes in its XVIth 
clause :— 


“And forasmuch as divers disso- 
lute and idle Persons, Rogues, Vaga- 
bonds, and sturdy Beggars, not- 
withstanding many good and whole- 
some laws to the contrary, do con- 
tinue to wander up and down, 
—s and begging through all 

arts of this Kingdom to the great 
Disturbance of the Peace and Tran- 
quillity of the Realm, for the more 
effectually suppressing such Dis- 
orderly Persons, and to the end that 
they may be made serviceable and 
beneficial to their country: be it 
further enacted by the authority 
aforesaid That all lewd and dis- 
orderly Men Servants, and every 
such Person and Persons, both Men 
and Boys, that are deemed and 
adjudged Rogues, Vagabonds, and 
sturdy Beggars (not being felons) by 
an Act of Parliament made in the 
nine and thirtieth year of the Reign 
of the said late Queen Elizabeth, for 
punishing of Rogues, Vagabonds, and 
sturdy Beggars, shall be and are 
hereby directed to be, taken up, sent, 
conducted, and conveyed into her 
Majesty’s Service at Sea, or the 
Service at Sea of Her Majesty’s 
Heirs or Successors, by such Ways, 
Methods, and Means, and in such 
Manner and Form, as is directed for 
vagrants by the said beforementioned 
Act of Parliament, made in the said 
Eleventh and Twelfth years of the 
reign of the said late King William 
the Third for the more effectual 
punishment of Vagrants, and sending 
them whither by Law they ought to 
be sent.” 
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The Act of Queen Anne was 
no ancient curiosity when Cap- 
tain Griffiths commanded the 
Topaze. It was in the Digest 
of the Acts relating to the 
Admiralty carried by every 
Captain and Admiral—the book 
which Jervis caused to be read 
to him when he could not sleep 
at nights,—and wisely, for the 
roll of the prose is soothing, 
and the repetition of “later” 
and “aforesaids” makes a lul- 
laby. When men destined to 
be rated seamen were sought 
in such quarters, and by such 
ways, Captain Griffiths might 
well ask— 


“What was the mass of discontent 
and impatience generated by a forced 
association with the refuse of our 
gaols, convicts, vagabonds, thieves, 
not brought to justice from lenity, 
smugglers, White Boys, suspected 
Irish during the Rebellion, all who 
from want of character could not 
procure employment—the idle and 
worthless—all was fish that came to 
the net? There is scarce a doubt but 
that the murderers of Mr Steel on 
Hounslow Heath served in ships we 
commanded. Holloway in the Con- 
stance and Haggarty in the Topaze, 
and we can vouch for the difficulty of 
managing the former unprincipled 
villain.” 


All the fish which came to 
the net were not as Holloway 
and Haggarty. There were 
many honest men. The mar- 
ines, who when they had served 
one commission were counted 
as useful as the prime seamen 
in a man-of-war, were of ex- 
cellent character. The “quota 
men,” who were tempted into 
the Navy by bounties, the un- 
employed who came forward 
to meet the ever-growing calls 
of the merchant service, were 
certainly not all worthless. 
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But neither the marine nor the 
best of the grown men who 
came to sea belonged properly 
to the nation of seamen. They 
were landsmen who came to 
sea, and when they were fit 
to be there, modelled them- 
selves on the sailorman. He 
it was who was bred from boy- 
hood to the sea, and like Tom 
Saunders served his time out 
as an apprentice from South 
Shields, and who leavened the 
mass. His morality, and if the 
pedantry may be pardoned, 
mentality, we desire to know; 
but who is to tell us? He 
cannot, for he has no skill, and 
he cannot realise that the things 
we wish to learn are just those 
daily thoughts and to him 
common incidents which are 
not worth telling—or are the 
painful passages he does not 
love to talk of. It was once 
my mixed good fortune to spend 
a good deal of time in the com- 
pany of a sea fisherman on the 
Channel. He was friendly and 
confidential, a regular - bred 
seaman if ever there was one, 
and of a race of seamen. “All 
my family,” he said, “have 
been pilots or fishermen—we 
never kept a shop,” and he 
said so in the tone of a man 
of another class who tells you 
that his family were county 
people. One day he gave me 
a long story which he told 
with all the air of a man who 
thought it a good one. It 
began with a shipwreck and 
ended in a dispute with a 
stationmaster. The wreck was 
dismissed with a mere mention 
that it had happened. Then, 
with enormous prolixity, he 
told how the stupid station- 
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master did not know that the 
possession of a  fisherman’s 
medal entitled a shipwrecked 
man to a free ticket; how 
they wrangled with many “he 
saids” and “I saids”; how he 
finally bested the obtuse official 
by ocraftily taking cover in a 
coal-shed and jumping into 
the train as it was starting, on 
the off-side. Some years after- 
wards, when my friend was 
dead, a fellow- fisherman told 
me how in that wreck he had 
strained himself for life by try- 
ing to force his way through 
the in-rushing water to save 
his brother who was lying 
hurt in the cabin. My friend 
was of the same stamp as the 
sailor who escaped from the 
Centaur with Captain Ingle- 
field. A boatful of survivors 
got away from the sinking 
ship. They drifted on the 
Atlantic for days, and only 
a timely shower saved them 
from death by thirst. At last 
they sighted land. They had 
been so often deceived by mere 
clouds on the horizon that they 
were slow to be persuaded ; 
but the waves carried them 
on, and finally the land stood 
up clear before them. Then 
one of the sailors, who had 
behaved admirably through all 
the struggle, was so over- 
come that he rested on his 
oar and broke into an “im- 
moderate swearing-fit of joy.” 
It was not vice. It was only 
that he knew no other lan- 
guage for the expression of 
strong emotion. Captain Ingle- 
field records the incident as 
odd and passes on. We may 
be thankful to him for doing 
so much, Asa rule, the sailor 
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who writes of his experiences 
passes over those very de- 
liveries of a man’s self which 
we want to know and he does 
not think worth recording. 

We are not to blame him for 
that. The man of action never 
does dwell on those very de- 
tails which the man of litera- 
ture strives to understand, so 
that he may realise a life 
unlike his own. It was a 
good, shrewd remark of Mr 
Augustus, that the author of 
‘Waverley’ knew something of 
soldiering but was no regular- 
bred soldier, for he insisted on 
details which the professional 
man does not think of naming. 
Did any soldier ever tell of his 
battles as Mulvany spoke “At 
the Main Guard”? Take 
Marbot, with all Gascon 
faconde, and his literary dex- 
terities. He does not talk 
about the sound of cleavers 
on blocks, and the stare of men 
drunk with excitement, when 
he has to describe the street- 
fighting in Saragossa or the 
battlefield of Eylau. Take 
our own substantial Sir Harry 
Smith. He tells how he and 
his Spanish wife sat on the 
bank of earth by the camp- 
fire, she leaning asleep 
against his shoulder; how 
fatigue overcame him and 
he slipped down; how the 
cold air struck on her warm 
side and she woke crying, the 
only complaint she ever made. 
But Sir Harry is laconic about 
the battle and the march. 
Why should he talk at length 
of his daily bread? Yet we 
are sufficiently well supplied 
with the means of knowing the 
soldier in himself—not only 
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the soldier officer, but the 
simple soldier of the ranks. 
Sergeant Bourgogne and Cap- 
tain Coignet, Quartermaster 
Surtees, Rifleman Harris, Cos- 
tello, and many others, are 
close at hand to tell us. But 
where are the seamen who are 
their equivalents ? 

If they were to be found, 
Captain Robinson would have 
found them. He has sought 
patiently, and has discovered 
much, but in how many cases 
has he met with the words of a 
realsailorman? Captain Boteler 
of the ‘ Dialogues,’ published in 
1685 but written long before, 
was no doubt a sailor in the 
fullest sense, but then he wrote 
of discipline, of organisation, 
of the necessity that the 
captain of a man-of-war should 
himself be a seaman, which 
to-day is a self-evident proposi- 
tion but was an arguable 
point in the seventeenth 
century. It was not his busi- 
ness to tell us of the seaman’s 
life and his thoughts. To 
learn how the navy was 
managed, how prize money and 
half pay and whole pay were 
divided, is comparatively easy. 
But it is really not what we 
want. We would spare the 
greater part of it for an auto- 
biography of Captain Cook— 
a true autobiography, recording 
not only what he did, but what 
he believed and thought; and 
that is precisely what it was 
impossible for Captain Cook 
to give. He and Anson and 
Hawke and the rest were silent 
men on every topic which was 
not one of business or duty. 
Admiral Byron, whose ‘Narra- 
tive’ is known of because it is 
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casually .mentioned in ‘Don 
Juan,’ but is actually known 
to few, has something to tell. 
Take it for all in all, the 
narrative of the loss of the 
Wager in the Golfo de Peiias, 
during Anson’s voyage, has no 
superior, I do not indeed know 
of any equal it has, as a docu- 
ment. Byron tells us of the 
extraordinary ignorance of the 
men who did not know that 
their pay would cease with the 
loss of the ship, and with their 
pay the obligation to obey 
their officers, till they were told 
the facts by one of themselves 
who had learnt by experience. 
He shows clearly that the 
natural respect the men had 
for the gentleman and _ the 
officer would have kept them 
in obedience if Captain David 
Cheap had had any right to 
either qualification. A more 
repulsive brute than this man, 
dull-witted, selfish, essentially 
timid and therefore prone to 
spasmodic violence, has rarely 
been drawn. He murdered one 
of his midshipmen, and the 
men refused to follow him 
farther. The story how they 
patched up the boats of the 
Wager, and made their way 
through the Straits of Ma- 
gellan to the Spanish posses- 
sions in Buenos Ayres, is told 
in a jejune narrative which is 
the complement of Byron. It 
is a truly astonishing story of 
courage and resource, with a 
dash or more of brutality. 
They took with them a marine 
officer who would not remain 
with Captain Cheap,—but he 
was no use, and he had no 
authority, and they treated 
him like a dog—or, indeed, as 
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no seaman would have treated 
either dog or cat. Byron 
and the few who remained 
loyal to Cheap dragged him 
through starvation and fatigue 
to the island of Chiloe, where 
he washed his hands of them 
so soon as he had a roof over 
his head and enough to eat. 
Byron, who was not only a 
thorough seaman but the 
worthy grandfather of Lord 
Byron, gives us to understand 
that he aroused the jealousy of 
at least one husband among 
the degraded savages of the 
Golfo de Pejias. He dwells 
with complacency on the easy 
manners and attractive cos- 
tumes of the ladies of Chili. 
He might have became lord 
and master of one of them, and 
of her “hacienda” of many 
thousand head of cattle A 
Spanish officer lent him £200, 
and he reached home. The re- 
mains of his money bought him 
a horse at Dover. He rode to 
London, bilking the toll-bars 
on his way, and descended on 
his married sister’s house in 
the West end. He lived te be 
the shy, silent, and_ kind- 
ly gentleman whom we know 
in the Diary of Madame 
D’Arblay. 

With the ladies of Chili we 
come naturally to just that 
aspect of the seaman which is 
best known. Captain Robin- 
son’s collection of stories and 
pictures give various views of 
Jack, but by far the most con- 
spicuous is Jack on shore. It 
is idle to complain of what was 
inevitable. Where could the 
world which wrote and drew 
see the sailor if they did not 
see him on shore? Therefore 
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the print-shops have abounded 
in such things as Carrington 
Bowles’s “ Man-of-War towin 

a Frigate into Harbour,” re- 
produced by Captain Robinson, 
and the plate from ‘Ben Bunt- 
line and Tom Tackle,’ which 
he also gives. There is no end 
to Jack carousing, and Jack 
with his lovely Nan. All this 
stuff is not false. It has a 
foundation, and a deep one, 
A mob of harpies and of 
liquor-sellers waits for the paid- 
off sailor at the dock gates, 
Only a few years ago a seaman 
who wished to take his money 
home had literally to fight his 
way through a crowd of un- 
lovely Nans and ruffians, in 
the strict original sense of the 
word. If he would not play 
Jack on shore he ran no small 
hazard of being cudgelled. It 
is true that he was too often 
willing to conform to tradi- 
tion. Few figures are more 
vivid to my memory than a 
certain broad -chested, brown 
faced man, whom I saw 
paid - off in a_ British 
Consulate in Spain. He 
received sixty pounds, two 
years’ money due to him as 
ship’s carpenter. The Consul 
tried hard to persuade him to 
take a Board of Trade money 
order and send it to his family. 
He said he would forward part 
of his money in a few days, but 
that he had to renew his kit. 
All he would do was to leave 
fifty pounds, and go off “to 
renew his kit” with the ten. 
On the third day he turned up, 
rather dirty and very flushed, 
to take another ten. Three 
days later he came again, very 
dirty, with bloodshot eyes and 
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puffy face, reeking of bad 
Hamburg spirits, and he did 
not come alone. A Spanish 
woman, a strapping, tall 
harpy, not ill-looking, with 
a brazen face and insolent 
black eyes, came with him, 
She was his landlady, he said, 
and he owed her money. Of 
course he drew his balance, 
and within a week was shipped 
to England as a distressed 
British seaman, soaked in vile 
spirits, carrying the clothes he 
had on his back, and an empty 
pocket. Some woman and her 
children at home suffered for 
his debauch ; but to him it was 
probably a glorious recolleetion. 
The late R. A. M. Stevenson, 
who could tell a story as well 
as his famous cousin Louis, 
used to describe a boatman 
whom he knew in the west of 
Scotland. He was old, he was 
poor, and had no prospect be- 
fore him but poverty. But he 
had a consoling memory. Once, 
when he was young and a 
sailor, in Australia, he had 
spent eight hundred pounds in 
a week. He had made them 
at the diggings, and he had 
exchanged them for perhaps 
as much as twenty pounds’ 
worth of sophisticated liquor. 
- But he never regretted them. 
Poor he was, but he had once 
lived, regardless of expense, in 
a blaze of glory for seven whole 
days. That is certainly one 
aspect of the seaman who 
earned his money like a horse 
—and spent it like an ass. 
Yet if all these representa- 
tions ef Jack on shore are based 
on truth they are too commonly 
falsified by exaggeration and 
by sentiment. It would be 
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hard to say which of two sets 
among drawings Captain Rob- 
inson gives— both typical of 
large classes—is most essen- 
tially false. There is a Cruik- 
shank drawing of “ The Sailor’s 
description of a chase and cap- 
ture,” a revolting collection of 
gross limbs, bulbous noses, 
blubber lips, and leering eyes. 
A few pages farther on we find 
two studies of barber’s blocks 
drawn after no conceivable 
human original, but only on a 
ridiculous drawing-schoolclassic 
model—straight line of brow 
and nose, short upper lip, full 
under lip and rounded chin, the 
complexion, as indicated, being 
fit to serve as advertisement 
to somebody’s toilette soap. 
They are called “ The Fortunate 
Tar” and “The Shipwrecked 
Sailor.” These things tell 
much of certain conventions in 
drawing which have prevailed 
at times among us, but they 
tell us nothing of the real 
sailor. A few water-colour 
heads of large miniature size 
by Loutherbourg, which were 
lately exhibited in the King’s 
Library in the British Museum, 
are worth a wilderness of such 
things. They are portraits of 
men who fought under Jervis 
and Duncan. Needless to say, 
they are no more like the infra- 
human figures of Cruikshank 
than the pseudo-classic barber’s 
blocks. They are the heads of 
good-looking, weather-beaten 
British seamen, human, frank, 
serious, and a little stern as is 
the way of that type when it is 
good. When did Englishmen 
love to see their sailors traduced 
by bloated and paunchy hor- 
rors? Why did they enjoy the 
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bestial John Bull figure of Gill- 
ray? Whyis there (asalas there 
is) a vein of blatant vulgarity 
in the English character ? 

The writer was less closely 
limited to Jack ashore than 
the draftsman. We have 
many histories of voyages, 
and not a few of them are 
excellent, written by seafaring 
men. It is unnecessary to 
praise Dampier, and Wafer is 
far from contemptible, but 
they and their predecessors or 
followers are concerned to tell 
of the things they saw, not of 
the men with whom they saw 
them. The man of letters, 
prose story-writer and poet, 
has not been much at sea. 
And yet he has been there 
more than most of us remem- 
ber. Lodge had been in the 
South Seas, and Donne went 
on an island voyage. Neither 
of them has anything notable 
to say of the seaman. It is 
true that a vast deal has been 
written about him and ballads 
have been written for him. 
Captain Robinson has exam- 
ined and extracted a list of 
writers about the sailor which 
is respectable in length. It 
is of real interest as a chap- 
ter in the history of play- 
making and story-making—one 
grudges to say literature. His 
account of the fortunes of the 
younger Shadwell’s “ Fair 
Quaker of Deal” is instructive 
as to the taste of the theatre- 
going public, and the play- 
wrights who served it. The 
public loved a sailor, and were 
supplied with nautical plays. 
But did they get a real study 
of the sailor or only a perpet- 
ual rehashing of certain stock 
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types which never existed off 
the boards. “The Fair Quaker 
of Deal” is certainly a merry 
play, and Shadwell’s contrasted 
sea-captains, Flip and Mizen, 
the Wappineer Tar and the 
dandy captain, continued to 
reappear on the stage and in 
novels. Thompson, himself a 
naval officer, adapted them for 
Garrick, Smollett made use of 
them, and we meet one of them 
in the “Adventures of a 
Guinea.” None the less, when 
we strip Shadwell’s play to its 
essential plot, it is found to 
belong to a stock model. Flip 
and Mizen are not to be recon- 
ciled with the historical Ad- 
miral Fairfax, whose life has 
been written by Sir Clements 
Markham, or those average 
English gentlemen with whom 
Teonge sailed. Smollett never 
departed altogether from life, 
but he overcoloured for comic 
effect. His followers, with the 
exception of Marryat, whose 
sailors are perfectly human, fol- 
lowed the example and exag- 
gerated the lights and shades. 
The British Tar of tradition, 
brave and soft-hearted, loud 
and toc convivial, is assuredly 
not a mere invention of story- 
writers, play - wrights, and 
balladmongers. Buried away 
in the long minutes of the 
court-martial held on some of 
Pocock’s captains after his first 
action with d’Aché in the Bay 
of Bengal, are two documents 
which go far to justify the 
stage sailor. One is the testi- 
mony of a boatswain, and the 
other is the petition of the 
crew of one of the ships on 
behalf of their “gallant 
captain.” Both might have 














been worded by the hero of 
“Black-Eyed Susan.” Wal- 
pole’s friend, Sir Horace Mann, 
was no doubt a prig. But 
he cannot have invented the 
melancholy scene in which 
those “genteel porpoises,” the 
captains of Mathew’s fleet, 
degraded the majesty of the 
British fleet and nation by rid- 
ing donkey races at Florence 
before sitting down to copious 
bowls of punch. The mis- 
fortune is that we have too 
much of this side, which lent 
itself so easily to picture and 
story. After looking at all 
Captain Robinson has quoted, 
one ends with the wish that 
Fielding had seen as much of 
the sea life as Smollett. He 
had but one chance; but he 
used it like a man of genius, 
who saw human nature, and 
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saw it whole. He said the 
truest thing which has ever 
been said of the seamen :— 


“To say the truth, from what 
I observed in the behaviour of the 
sailors in this voyage, and in compar- 
ing with what I have formerly seen 
of them at sea and on shore, I am 
convinced that on land there is noth- 
ing more idle and dissolute ; in their 
own element there are no persons 
near the level of their degree who 
live in the constant practice of half 
so many good qualities. They are 
for much the greater part perfect 
masters of their business, and al- 
ways extremely alert and ready in 
executing it without any regard to 
fatigue or hazard The soldiers 
themselves are not better disciplined 
nor more obedient to orders than 
these while aboard ; they submit to 
every difficulty which attends their 
calling with cheerfulness, and no less 
virtues than patience and fortitude 
are exercised by them every day of 
their lives.” 


DAVID HANNAY. 











DAWN in the forest. A wan 
uncertain light breaks slowly 
through the mist and one by 
one loom into view, ghostly 
and dim, the trunks of the 
mighty trees amongst which 
the soldiers have bivouacked. 

Over all the wild land, ever 
with setting of the sun, thin 
wisps of vapour rise from 
marsh and stream, from rotting 
vegetation and fotid swamp, 
and spread around till all the 
world is hid in one grey canopy ; 
and though the day be come, 
morning will wear towards 
noon ere the mist, lifting 
slowly, clears the summit of the 
trees and, dissipating in the 
air, lets in the sunlight onto 
the fever-laden earth. 

With the first sign of day 
the column wakes to life, and 
the silent forest echoes with 
the hum of the soldiers prepar- 
ing for the day’s march and 
the babel of a score of different 
tongues, for here, amongst 1500 
fighting men and carriers, are 
gathered in England’s service 
men of many races and from 
many lands. Sikhs from the 
Punjab, Hausas and Yorubas 
from the Niger, Yaos and 
Atongas from Nyassaland, 
Mendisand Timanis from Sierra 
Leone, West Indians from Bar- 
bados and Jamaica, Swahilis 
from Zanzibar and Mombasa, 
with a score or so of British 
officers and sergeants. 

It was late when the column 
reached the little stream beside 
which it has bivouacked. To 
halt far from water was impos- 
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sible, so there was nothing to 
be done but to march on until it 
was found, for guide we have 
none and our rough skeleton 
map is of but little use. Night 
had closed in before a halting- 
place was reached, and it was 
many hours later before the 
rear-guard came in with the 
last of the carriers. In the 
forest Indian file is the only 
order of march possible, and 
even by day the length of the 
column is more than a mile and 
a half, whilst in the darkness 
it becomes much greater. 

All through the night a soft 
persistent rain has fallen, mak- 
ing the bivouac unutterably 
cheerless. It was too late to 
pitch the officers’ tents and 
they have fain been content 
with such shelters as could be 
improvised with waterproof 
sheet and mackintosh, whilst 
the men have rigged up rough 
tents for themselves with their 
blankets. With the dawn, how- 
ever, the rain ceases, though 
from soaking leaf and bough 
the moisture still drips steadily. 

Before the troops fall in, the 
commander calls his officers 
together to explain his plan of 
action and the part each will 
have to play should the enemy 
be met with, and, as they dis- 
perse, the troops stand to their 
arms, whilst the carriers squat, 
each beside his load, ready to 
take his appointed place in the 
line of march. 

Nobody knows the way. 
Less than a week ago a flying 
column under the same leader 
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had been sent out in this direc- 
tion to search for the enemy, 
and, surprising them, had car- 
ried their position with swift 
impetuous rush before it 
could be manned. The fight 
had been brief but decisive and 
had ended in the headlong flight 
of the enemy, whose most fam- 
ous war-chief lay amongst the 
dead ; but the column had not 
proceeded beyond the captured 
villages, in which it halted for 
the night. Before it returned, 
however, the paths leading on- 
ward had been carefully noted 
and it was along one of these 
that it has now advanced to 
complete the task of clearing 
this part of the country of the 
enemy. By the map the path 
should lead to the town of an 
Amazon queen, where, if our 
spies speak truly, is gathered a 
great force of warriors; for it 
is this queen who is the heart 
and soul of the present desper- 
ate attempt to throw off the 
hated British power. 

Road there is none. In all 
the land there is only one road, 
cut inland years ago from the 
coast. Our way is but a 
roughly cleared track, five or 
six feet in width, down which 
countless feet have worn a 
narrow winding pathway. 

When all is ready the 
commander gives the word 
for the advanced guard to 
move off. Frontiersmen these 
from Sierra Leone, nursed 
in the lore of the forest 
and skilled to clear a way 
through thickest undergrowth 
with sharp machéte, which 
every soldier in the force carries 
for work in the bush. To them 
is entrusted the all-important 
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duty of searching for the enemy 
and of protecting the column 
against surprise. 

From the main body of the 
advanced guard, moving at 
snail’s pace down the track, 
two men detach themselves 
and enter the forest on either 
side. They will work their 
way forward through the 
tangle of undergrowth, keeping 
in line with their comrades, 
and if sign there be of any 
lurking foeman will surely 
mark it and bring in word. 
It is arduous work, for the 
bush is thick, and from time to 
time their comrades halt to 
allow them to keep up, and 
when they tire other men take 
their places. Fortunately there 
is no need for wide reconnais- 
sance. The forest is too dense 
for free movement and a 
stockade to be of any use 
must be thrown across the 
path, or, if built to flank it, 
must be within twenty yards, 
else its defenders would be 
unable to see, whilst the 
“Dane” guns, with which 
most are armed, are only 
effective at close range. Were 
it otherwise our advance would 
be intolerably slow, and it is 
slow enough as it is. We may 
count ourselves lucky if we can 
maintain an average pace of a 
mile an hour. 

Dane guns. Strange that 
in this name should be pre- 
served the memory of a people 
now unknown upon the coast. 
The factories and forts the 
Danes built still remain but 
years ago they passed into 
other hands and with them 
went the last traces of Danish 
trade; but still the name clings 
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to the long flint-locks imported 
for sale to the natives, though 
when and why it was first 
given is all uncertain. 

Fifty yards in rear of the 
advanced guard marches the 
commander of the column with 
his staff and behind him follow 
in single file the companies, 
Central and West African 
alternately, each with carriers 
bearing on head the boxes 
which contain its reserve of 
ammunition. Between the first 
and second companies are the 
guns, two 124-pounder quick- 
firers and an old muzzle-loading 
7-pounder, borne on bamboo- 
hurdles by sturdy Hausas. 
After the fighting troops come 
the hammocks and panniers of 
the field hospital, and last of 
all the carriers with rations 
and baggage, escorted by a 
company told off to act as rear- 
guard, the soldiers being dis- 
tributed in small parties down 
the long line of unarmed men 
to prevent straggling and to 
beat off any attack upon them, 
such as the enemy has more 
than onee delivered. 

Hour after hour the long 
column moves slowly forward. 
The sodden ground is churned 
into slippery mud on which the 
heavy-laden gun-carriers find 
it hard to keep a footing, 
whilst unseen roots, sprawling 
across the path, trip up the 
unwary. Obstacles, too, there 
are which cause serious delay. 
The banks of the many streams 
are steep and slippery and over 
the swollen rivers trees form 
the only bridges, to be crossed 
with precarious foot by booted 
European, and a serious diffi- 
culty for the guns. Once the 
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great trunk of an uprooted 
tree lying prone across the 
track bars the advance like a 
wall and a path has to be cut 
round it. 

The air is hot and damp. 
The mighty forest which, like 
@ never-ending defile, walls us 
in on either side, is quiet as 
death. Even the very leaves 
are still. Sometimes with leud 
report like sudden pistol-shot 
a branch snaps off, or maybe a 
tree will fall with long rever- 
berating crash, and then once 
again—silence. Save for a 
flight of parrots that passes 
high overhead with harsh dis- 
cordant scream and the butter- 
flies, yellow and scarlet and 
emerald-green, fluttering over 
every patch of marsh, there is 
no cry of bird, no rustle of in- 
sect, scurry of frightened beast, 
nor any sign of life. Trace of 
the enemy there is none. The 
few small clearings passed 
have been long abandoned 
and of the huts only the 
crumbling walls are left, whilst 
millet and pumpkin struggle 
for life against the forest which 
is fast taking back its own. 

It is now ten o’clock and full 
time to halt. We have been 
marching since daybreak and 
officers and men need a rest 
and achance to breakfast. Our 
goal, too, cannot be far ahead 
and the column must be closed 
up before going any farther. 
So the order is given and 
the men turn outwards to face 
the forest and, squatting down, 
are soon busy with the con- 
tents of their havresacks. The 
boxes containing the officers’ 
rations, ‘“‘chop-boxes” in the 
quaint, unlovely language of 
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the Coast, are brought up and, 
for the first time since we 
started, tongues wag merrily, 
for in Indian file conversation 
is difficult and disjointed, and 
moreover the hope of effecting 
a surprise has imposed silence 
upon everyone. 

An hour to rest and then 
the command to advance is 
passed down the ranks, for no 
bugle must sound to warn the 
hostile scouts of our approach 
with strident blare, and again 
the column moves forward. 
Here at its head the silence 
is almost unbroken and even 
the tramp of marching men 
is hardly audible, for the 
bare feet make no sound on 
the soft earth and, but for the 
infrequent rattle of a scabbard, 
we might be an army of ghosts 
in Limbo. Now that the enemy 
must be near a strange restless- 
ness steals over the spirit bring- 
ing an eerie feeling of oppres- 
sion. The senses seem to grow 
preternaturally acute and eye 
and ear are strained to catch 
sight and sound of the foe, 
until the forest seems filled 
with dim forms which flit hither 
and thither amongst the trees, 
pausing ever and again to watch 
us gravely as we pass, whilst 
memories of other lands and 
of scenes, half- forgotten and 
strangely incongruous, come 
thronging unbidden to the 
brain. Deeper and more and 
more oppressive grows the 
silence until one can almost hear 
the beating of one’s heart as 
one listens, listens for the signal 
guns with which the enemy’s 
scouts will warn their comrades 
of our coming. Fear it is not, 
and if anxiety there be, it is 
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only that when we come upon 
the foe he may put up a good 
fight and that we may be able 
to hold him to his position long 
enough to make his defeat a 
crushing one. For of his defeat 
there is no question: against 
troops such as ours the enemy 
has no chance. Of the price 
that must be paid no one thinks. 
That some of us will be 
wounded is inevitable, some 
perhaps may be killed, but that 
he himself will be amongst the 
number is a possibility that 
occurs to hardly any one. It 
is but nerves highly strung, 
and over-charged with pent-up 
excitement and expectancy, ex- 
citement sternly repressed and 
hidden, English fashion, by 
outward calm lest some one 
should suspect the tumult of 
emotion in the breast and, 
suspecting, hold to be fear 
what is but a great yearning 
for the long suspense to be 
ended and the moment for ac- 
tion to become. Do my British 
comrades feel as I feel? I 
wonder. Save that, perhaps, 
they are more grave than is 
their wont they make no sign, 
whilst in the cheery brown 
faces of the soldiers there is 
no trace of excitement as 
they trudge steadily forward, 
whither they neither know 
nor care, if only fighting be 
toward. 

At last! From somewhere 
in front two signal shots roar 
out their warning with start- 
ling suddenness, and at the 
welcome sound the heart, freed 
from the tension of the long 
suspense, bounds like a spring 
released. Gone all the brooding 
sense of oppression, gone doubt 
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and anxiety. Like an electric 
shock a thrill of relief and joy 
runs through the column, made 
audible in the deep “ah” of 
the soldiers, and every eye 
grows bright with the glad 
light of battle. For the mes- 
sage of those warning shots 
is borne alike to friend and 
foe, and hardly have their 
echees died away when they 
are answered by the dull sonor- 
ous throb of the war-drum 
telling, in no uncertain voice, 
that the enemy are before us, 
awaiting our onslaught behind 
their defences. 

Not far ahead the path 
bears sharply to the right and 
as the leading men of the ad- 
vanced guard turn the corner 
they are met by a rain of slugs 
and instantly take cover in the 
bushes, whilst the flankers run 
in to report a stockade across 
the track with wings extending 
deep into the forest on either 
side. The word is given to 
halt and close up, and, whilst 
the soldiers open their am- 
munition-pouches and unsling 
their machétes, the com- 
mander goes forward to exam- 
ine the enemy’s position. 

A hundred yards beyond the 
corner a lofty silk-cotton tree 
stands close to the path. The 
widespread buttresses that sup- 
port its trunk have been loop- 
holed and to right and left 
stout timbers have been driven 
deep into the ground in two 
rows, four or five feet apart, 
the space between them being 
filled with logs and earth. Not 
a man can be seen, for the 
enemy lie close and all the crest 
of the stockade is wreathed 
with heavy clouds of smoke, 
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but from loophole and bough 
white puffs show where the 
hidden marksmen are lurking. 

The orders are soon given, 
Indeed they are hardly needed 
for the course of action, should 
the enemy be found in position 
across the road, has already 
been detailed. The men of the 
advanced guard extendingalong 
the front open fire on the stock- 
ade from such shelter as they 
can find, and as each of the 
four leading companies comes 
up it wheels into the bush, 
Central Africans to the left 
and West Africans to the 
right, to cut its way through 
and turn the flanks of the posi- 
tion. The remaining com- 
panies halt under cover and sit 
down to await further orders. 
Their time for action is not yet. 

All the companies have had 
trouble with their ammunition 
carriers, every one of whom at 
the first sound of the firing 
dropped his load and threw him- 
self flat on the ground behind it, 
refusing to move a yard farther. 
Never was exhibition more 
astonishing or more ludicrous, 
astonishing in that it was 
wholly unexpected and almost 
instantaneous, and _ ludicrous 
from the desperate writhing 
and strange contortions of 
men, chosen for these loads on 
account of their size and 
strength, to obtain shelter be- 
hind boxes that would hardly 
protect a child. But the sol- 
diers have shown scant sym- 
pathy and, jerking them to 
their feet, have hustled them 
forward. 

Meanwhile the guns have 
been mounted and, as soon as 
ready, the 124-pounders are 
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run forward. There is only 
just room for them on the path 
and none for the 7 - pounder, 
which is therefore kept back in 
reserve. Its puny shell would 
be quite ineffective against the 
stout timbers of the enemy’s 
work and to use shrapnel is 
impossible. There is space now 
for the dressing station, and 
the medical officers bring up 
their panniers, the soldiers 
clearing away the scrub to 
give them more room. 

As the guns come into view 
the crash of the musketry 
doubles in intensity for, at 
closest interval on the open 
path, they offer a fine target, 
and shelter there is none. 
With the deep boom of the 
Dane guns mingles the sharp 
crack of rifles captured from 
our dead soldiers in past en- 
gagements, but the marksman- 
ship is bad, and few men are 
hit. Nor does our fire appear 
to have any result, for the 
men can only aim at the smoke 
and never catch a glimpse at 
their foe. 

Now the guns open fire. A 
roar that for a second drowns 
the rattle of the musketry, a 
long-drawn scream, and the 
first shell flies high over the 
stockade to burst far behind 
amongst the trees. A moment’s 
pause to alter the sighting and 
the second shell just grazes the 
top. Still too high! Another 
alteration and the stockade is 
struck fair in the centre. The 
air is full of fragments of shat- 
tered timber, for these are 
double shell and burst with 
tremendous effect. Correct 
now the sighting, and shell 
after shell speeds forward on 
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its errand of death and de- 
struction. It is good to watch 
the Hausa gunners fighting 
the weapons which are their 
glory and their pride. Though 
the interval between them is so 
small that the axles are almost 
touching, there is no flurry, no 
hustling, no confusion. Re- 
gardless of the bullets that fall 
thick and fast around, each 
man performs his appointed 
task as calmly as if he were 
oblivious of the enemy, so intent 
upon its due performance is he. 

In a few minutes the fire to 
our immediate front slackens 
and then ceases. No one could 
live in such an inferno and, 
bravely as they have fought, 
the enemy here are forced to give 
way, but from the trees and 
from the wings of the stockade, 
deep in the forest where the 
shells cannot reach, their fire 
never ceases. Louder and 
louder swells the uproar till 
away on the left a sudden 
heavy outburst of firing an- 
nounces that the Central Afri- 
cans have reached the flank of 
the line and a minute later 
word is brought that it has 
been turned. The bugles sound 
the “charge,” and as the call 
rings out, the soldiers held in 
reserve for this supreme mo- 
ment spring to their feet with 
a shout and dash forward, 
like hounds unleashed, whilst 
at the dressing station the 
wounded seize their rifles and, 
breaking from the doctors’ 
hands, join in the headlong 
rush. 

In the middle of the path, 
spurned by the flying feet, lies 
a fetish sacrifice, placed there 
to stay our advance. It is 
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but a slaughtered goat, pegged 
down with limbs outstretched 
and set about with rude 
charms, and few, if any, of the 
soldiers even notice it. Alas! 
for the childish faith, or if you 
will, for the savage supersti- 
tion that has trusted in the 
day of battle to so poor a 
spell. In a minute all is over. 
Without sword or axe or any 
weapon but his firearm at close 
quarters the foe can make no 
resistance, and when once his 
line of defence is broken 
there is nothing for him but 
flight. Almost before the ex- 
ultant soldiers pour through 
the breach the enemy is gone, 
flying for life along the many 
paths cut in rear of the stock- 
ade. A few dropping shots, 
with now and again a short 
spurt of heavier firing, and 
then it ceases. Swift of foot 
though they be, our soldiers 
cannot hope to overtake a 
people whose home is the for- 
est, and to whom imminent 
fear of death lends wings and, 
though they follow far and fast, 
pursuit is almost useless. 

Half a mile behind the posi- 
tion she has held so bravely is 
the town of the Amazon queen. 
It is of considerable size, and 
looks prosperous enough, for 
the steep-roofed houses are 
numerous and well-built; but, 
save for the loathsome swine 
which haunt the outskirts of 
every village in the land and 
a few lank hounds that slink 
away snarling viciously, it is 
absolutely deserted. On all 
sides is evidence to show hcw 
hasty has been the flight of 
the inhabitants. The bread 
central street is strewn with 
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gay cloths, with baskets of pro- 
visions and household goods, 
dragged hurriedly from the 
houses and abandoned in wild 
confusion by their owners, 
Under the big tree where 
chiefs and elders have been 
wont to gather are the war- 
drums which but an hour ago 
sent forth their deep message 
of alarm to summon the war- 
riors of the queen to the fight 
which for so many was to 
prove their last. Near by, 
amongst elaborately carved 
stools, lies overturned the 
state chair of some chieftain, 
thickly covered with cunningly- 
worked plates and nails of 
brass. In the houses fires are 
still burning on the hearths 
and at many a door stands the 
mortar, in which women were 
pounding flour when the pestle 
fell from their panic-stricken 
hands. 

Have the enemy been caught 
by surprise yet once again? or 
can it be that they have trusted 
too fondly to the strength of 
their defences, never thinking 
possible the grim disaster that 
has befallen them ? 

This, too, was a famous 
Fetish town, and the many 
houses dedicated to the cult 
are crowded with a strange 
medley of bizarre objects which 
provoke at once a shudder and 
a smile. Beside human skulls 
and bones, amid strings of 
teeth and rows of jaw-bones, 
lie bowls of putrid eggs, 
plates and vases of rude china, 
coloured beads and ornaments 
of brass, empty bottles, and a 
score of other articles treasured 
up for what reason no one can 
guess, save that they be votive 
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offerings to the dread unknown 
power that holds the land in 
thrall. 

From the market-square the 
bugles sound once more to re- 
call the soldiers, now scattered 
far and wide in vain pursuit, 
and on their return a woman, 
the only prisoner, who was 
found cowering in the bush, is 
brought up to the commandant. 
She is but a girl and fear has 
made herdumb. For such as 
she African warfare has had but 
little mercy, and in this land 
of blood, where human life is 
held so cheap, death has ever 
been the usual fate of captives, 
men and women, old and young 
alike. The wild staring eyes 
proclaim her terror, and vain 
are all attempts to reassure 
her, so when presently appears 
a Yao soldier tenderly carry- 
ing a tiny child, it is placed 
in her arms with a bundle of 
food and she is escorted out 
of the town and sent to join 
her own people, 

When the troops have re- 
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assembled we are able to 
reckon our losses, One young 
English life has paid the price 


-of empire and one soldier will 


return no more to his far- 
distant home on Lake Nyassa, 
whilst the wounded number 
little over a score; losses light 
enough considering the close- 
ness of the fighting and the 
determined stand made by the 
enemy. They must have been 
far heavier had the stockade 
been attacked from the front 
as the enemy had anticipated, 
but that its flanks could be 
turned had not been thought 
of, and in the dense bush the 
movements of the soldiers had 
been screened from view until 
too late. 


At stroke of nine three shells 
from the 7-pounder soar up 
into the darkness of the night 
and, bursting high in the air, 
carry to anxious watchers at 
headquarters the news that our 
task is accomplished and that 
all is well. 




















In the correspondence of 
Madame de Villars, a contem- 
porary of Madame de Sévigné, a 
sentence describes the stupend- 
ous ennui of the Royal Palace 
of Madrid: “L’ennui est affreux; 
il me semble qu’on le sent, qu’on 
le voit, qu’on le touche tant il 
est répandu, épais.” “Apply 
this where you please,” writes 
Lady Louisa Stuart—“ half in 
the vapours”—to her sister 
Lady Caroline Dawson, in the 
year of our Lord 1781, and of 
her age twenty-three, dating 
from the family seat of Luton, 
in the fat, loamy county of 
Northamptonshire, ‘“ Our mag- 
nificent barns,” she writes again, 
with a sort of shiver, of the 
classical mansion which the 
brothers Adam had built for 
Lord Bute—a patron of Scot- 
tish architects, as he was of 
Scottish poets and painters. 

The details of the life at 
Luton make the eighteenth 
century distaste for a country 
life not wholly incomprehen- 
sible. In summer,—the dusty 
summer of the flat midlands,— 
“we spend the day,” writes 
Lady Louisa, “trailing to the 
farm and dawdling to the 
flower-garden.” When winter 
and the early hour of dinner 
made the evenings intermin- 
able, Lady Bute would retire 
with my lord to the library, 
and Lady Louisa prepared tea 
in her room for two brothers, 
who yawned in her face, and 
spoke perhaps six sentences 
during the evening. 

Such was the poisoned at- 
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mosphere that Lord Bute 
carried with him into retire- 
ment after his brief and un- 
merited day of power. Hig 
moods, his hypochondria, his 
suppressed rage where politics 
were concerned, his sensitive- 
ness to attack, made variable 
weather in the stately home, 
At the same time, Lady Bute’s 
shyness and ill-health and Lord 
Bute’s pride of birth prevented 
free intercourse with neighbours 
or easy hospitality to guests, 
In her old age Lady Louisa 
declared that “pride of birth 
makes dull people duller.” She 
certainly did not formulate 
such a thought in her silent 
youth, but she could not re- 
member the time when she did 
not reflect, and the Bute house- 
hold invited such criticism. 

On the few guests who were 
invited the place had the same 
chilling effect as on Lord Bute’s 
family, but the host himself 
could affect a more cheerful 
demeanour, while his genuine 
interest in his library and 
garden supplied him with 
conversation. 

Miss Eleanor Elliot—herself 
a delightful member of the 
affectionate, quickwitted family 
of Minto—writes in 1775 of a 
visit to Luton: “This is the 
finest and most expensive palace 
I have ever seen; it has a 
melancholy grandeur that is 
inexpressible.” Lord Bute’s 
fall from power had given him 
a horror of society and, at this 
date, the Elliots were the only 
people, except his own family, 
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who had seen the costly fabric. 
He himself had a touch of 
melancholy romance, much to 
Miss Elliot’s taste, but she 
admits that “disgust with the 
ingratitude of the world has 
made him savage, and the 
family when with him in the 
country take the colour of their 
minds from his.” Naturally 
the object of all the family was 
to escape from home as quickly 
as they might. Lady Mary, 
marrying in the heyday of her 
father’s power, had her soul 
satiated with wealth and self- 
importance as the wife of the 
notorious Sir James Lowther, 
later Lord Londsdale; Lady 
Jane married Sir James (after- 
wards Lord) Macartney; the 
dull, self-important brothers 
were out in the world in the 
fashionable services, diplomacy 
and the army. 

The happiest friendship any 
woman can enjoy is one with 
“the sister next to herself 
in age.” Fortunately Lady 
Louisa’s “next sister” was a 
gifted and beautiful creature. 
Mrs Delany’s Letters give a 
pleasant picture of Lady Bute 
bringing her two youngest 
daughters to wait upon her old 
friend. It is natural that shy 
Lady Louisa passed unnoticed, 
but Lady Caroline’s “genius ” 
for painting and music. are 
praised, and her sweet voice, 
only spoilt by her little trick 
of unnecessary laughter. In 
1779 she had made a love- 
match with Mr Dawson, the 
eldest son of an Irish peer, 
Lord Carlow, and had gone to 
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the sister island to win Irish 
hearts and to struggle with 
Irish poverty. 

In long intimate letters to 
Lady Caroline! Lady Louisa 
poured out her discontent with 
home, her weariness of the con- 
ventional gaieties of London, 
her heartache, and the mis- 
management that wrecked her 
young years. But even from 
this sympathetic sister she kept 
secret one large part of her ex- 
perience, her eager, thwarted 
intellectual life, the books she 
read, the poetry she wrote, the 
dreams of a vivid imagination, 
the judgments of an acute 
critical mind. 

One romantic enthusiasm 
indeed Lady Louisa shared 
with this artistic sister, the 
love of wild and _ beautiful 
scenery. Writing from Buxton, 
at the age of eighty, of her 
delight in mountain scenery, 
she says: “Though I was 
certainly a grown woman 
before I ever saw rock or moor, 
yet they seem native to me, 
and I felt at home as soon as I 
got to Buxton.” It was when 
she was twenty-two that she 
and her mother escaped for a 
week or two from Luton to 
Lady Bute’s own inheritance 
at Wharncliffe, and _ lived 
blissfully in the plain little 
lodge among rocks and trees. 
Perhaps Rousseau’s influence 
told for something in Lady 
Louisa’s delight in the small 
bare rooms and the freedom 
of taking long walks in a short 
skirt,—she read ‘La Nouvelle 
Héloise’ that winter with eager 





1 Mr Dawson succeeded to his father as Lord Carlow in 1779. In 1785 he 
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admiration,—but the cult of 
“romantic prospects ” and pic- 
turesque ruins was in full swing 
a generation before Words- 
worth and Scott put spirit- 
ual interpretation or romantic 
associations into them. 

The children of Lord Bute 
had the misfortune to call 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
grandmother. That  lady’s 
vanity, eccentricity, and self- 
will had made the name of 
“wit” a terror and a mockery 
to all the young Stuarts. The 
male portion of the family lost 
no opportunity of inveighing 
brutally or jocosely against 
“blue-stockings.” Louisa, a 
good deal the youngest of the 
family, was the only one with 
brains. When she was only 
eight years old her cousin 
Lady Mary Coke records that 
“Lady Bute’s youngest daugh- 
ter is a wonderful child, already 
engaged on writing a play 
on the Roman subject of 
Jugurtha.” (Unfortunately 
Lady Mary Coke’s own egot- 
ism and conceit and absurdity 
were beacons to scare any 
young woman from the pursuit 
of letters.) Louisa early learnt 
to conceal the sufferings that a 
sensitive, gifted child endures 
in the rough-and-tumble of a 
large, healthy, stupid family. 
She reconciled herself to her 
detested sewing—in the sorrows 
of later life she was, like many 
a simpler woman, to find com- 
.fort in her “seam,” —and 
managed to carry herself, her 
Plutarch and Clarendon, her 
romantic dreams of her un- 
visited native land, and her 
habit of scribbling, to a little 
sanctum four feet by eight. 





Perhaps no one has such 
vivid experiences as a gifted 
child growing up in a repress- 
ive, formal home; chance kind- 
nesses, rare amusements, are so 
eagerly enjoyed, and there are 
so many vacant hours in which 
to dream them over afterwards. 

When Lady Louisa was a 
little girl of nine she fell in 
love at first sight with an older 
girl who came in one evening 
to drink tea with her sisters, 
a girl of sixteen, but dressed 
in a womanly suit of mourning, 
—a girl with a short, round 
figure and kind merry face, 
who said something to set her 
a-laughing, and flirted a black 
crape fan in her face. “I 
thought I had never seen so 
agreeable a person, and longed 
to have her come again; but I 
do not recollect that she did, 
nor that I saw her again till 
I too was an adolescent.” This 
was her cousin, Lady Frances 
Scott, the dear intimate friend 
of her later years. When she 
was quite old, Lady Louisa 
could shut her eyes and see 
the whole scene—“ where she 
sat, how she looked, how she 
spoke.” Such impressions were 
vivid in proportion to their 
rarity. 

The little girl had indeed a 
friend in Lady Bute, as far as 
a child in so formal a house- 
hold could reach her mother 
through ten brothers and 
sisters, not to speak of gover- 
nesses and waiting - women. 
Lady Bute was a Wortley, 
with a pious dread of seeing 
the Montagu wits and foibles 
reappearing in any of her own 
daughters. She was an affec- 
tionate woman, with sound 
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judgment, and though shy and 
rather forbidding in manner 
she could be excellent company 
with her intimates, having a 
quiet, observant woman's gift 
of telling circumstantial stories. 
Of all her children little Louisa 
alone had any taste for her 
mother’s old tales and old 
friends. 

When accounting to Sir 
Walter Scott for her intimate 
knowledge of things and people 
passed away before she was 
born, Lady Louisa explained, 
“T was so much the youngest 
of a numerous family that I 
had no play-fellow, and for 
that reason listened with all 
my ears to the grown people’s 
conversation, most especially 
when my mother and the 
friends of her youth got upon 
old stories.” ‘The rest of the 
family yawned at the stories, 
and found in their mother’s 
friends—poor, witty Mrs Anne 
Pitt, deaf old Lady Suffolk, 
and Mrs Delany—only food 
for their dull quizzing. 

May we not make it a gloss 
on the fifth commandment that 
they who live with the old in 
their youth and with the 
young in their age, do indeed 
prolong their days in the land? 
By the tale of her years Lady 
Louisa lived from 1757 to 1851, 
but her memory stretched with- 
out a break from the Court of 
Queen Anne to the eve of the 
Great Exhibition ! 

But old age, with its serene 
activities, lay far off in the 
depths of a following century, 
when Lady Louisa walked, in 
1781, a disconsolate, slender 
little figure, through the great 
galleries and frigid rooms of 
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Luton. As we see her in the 
miniature by Mrs Mee, she 
wears the loose powdered hair 
with curls on the neck and the 
feathered hat which made an 
artist’s labour light in those 
days. The face is small and 
fine, without being pretty; it 
is a shy, sensitive face, with a 
smile only waiting for response 
to shine out from lips and eyes. 

Alas! there were few smiles, 
and a sufficient cause for “the 
vapours” in the years when 
she was writing to Lady Carol- 
ine Dawson. “ My mother,” she 
writes once, “attributes my 
melancholy to fancying that he 
is neglecting me and fretting 
about it, and perhaps there is 
some truth in this.” 

He was William Medows, a 
cousin of Lady Bute’s, a brother 
officer of one of the Stuart 
brothers. A younger son and 
a cousin—of course Lord Bute 
would not hear of such a thing. 
There was some fatal misunder- 
standing. Lady Louisa’s efforts 
to conceal her feelings were only 
too successful; the lover adopted 
an air at once “cold and easy,” 
and a year or two later married 
another. One winter stood 
out painfully in Lady Louisa’s 
memory, in which Lady Carol- 
ine received many melancholy 
letters from her. 

The cousins who should have 
been lovers met again at Tun- 
bridge in 1792, Lady Louisa, a 
confirmed old maid of thirty- 
five, living with her mother; 
William Medows, a general in 
command of a large camp, the 
husband of an adored wife, the 
father of a charming little 
daughter. Lady Louisa de- 
scribes an afternoon spent in 
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thecamp. The good understand- 
ing between these cheerful 
married people, the General’s 
solicitude to make his wife the 
centre of all attention, brought 
forcibly home to Lady Louisa 
the contrast of her own lonely 
lot. A thunderstorm broke 
over the camp, and in the tent 
a young officer began singing 
an affecting song. A deep de- 
jection fell upon her spirits, 
though she hastens to add, 
“There was no envy nor ma- 
lignity in my feelings ; the lady 
is one of the sweetest and most 
engaging women I ever saw.” 
Anne Elliot, in ‘ Persuasion,’ 
claimed for her sex “the priv- 
ilege—it is not a very enviable 
one—of loving longest when ex- 
istence or when hope is gone.” 
Lady Louisa was a wise and 
cheerful woman of fifty-six 
when the news of General 
Medows’ death fell heavily on 
her heart, already saddened by 
the loss of her favourite sister, 
Caroline. “I did not attempt 
to read ‘Rokeby,’” she writes 
to Sir Walter, “till a fortnight 
ago, my mind being thoroughly 
untuned to pleasure and needle- 
work, my chief resource and 
occupation.” 

Year after year Lady Louisa 
did the round of London gaieties 
with little enjoyment. She set 
great store on good conversa- 
tion, but was too shy to be a 
brilliant talker, except indeed 
behind a mask, when her shrewd 
wit and the gathered results of 
quiet observation gave her every 
advantage over her victim. 

At one time she had appar- 
ently made a distinguished 
conquest in the person of Mr 
Henry Dundas, “the bonnie 
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Dundas,” the friend of Pitt and 
the favourite of Fortune, but 
also, unfortunately, the husband 
of a divorced wife and the 
father of five children. Lym- 
phatic Lady Macartney was 
quite excited by the admiration 
Mr Dundas expressed for her 
sister; by-and-by, when the 
gentleman’s attentions were 
discontinued, she remembered 
that his admiration had been 
expressed when he had just 
come from a great dinner, a 
time when any woman would 
have been looked at with a 
favourable eye. Lady Louisa’s 
vanity had been flattered by 
the great man’s attentions, but 
she laughed whole - heartedly 
when the matter ended in 
nothing. 

At the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century Lady Louisa 
was an old maid of forty-three, 
at a period and in a society 
where such a position implied 
a certain mortification. But 
the best of her life was still in 
store. In her later life she was 
to reap the harvest of her in- 
tellectual activity, her sound 
reading, her habit of quiet, 
sympathetic observation. How 
many women are able after 
fifty to enter into a new school 
of poetry and romance? To 
how many is it given to be the 
intimate friend, literary con- 
fidante, and trusted critic of 
the first genius of his time? 

Once an independent old 
maid, Lady Louisa, there is no 
denying it, breathed more 
freely. Her house in Gloucester 
Place was full of books, French 
and English (besides her special 
collection of Spanish and Port- 
uguese), of sketches and prints 
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and objects of what was then 
called virth. She was happy 
in the devotion of a maid to 
whom she pays this fine tribute : 
“T have lived, when I could, 
with my superiors in intellect 
and character. God knows, I 
do it in my own house, in the 
person of my own humble 
maid; I feel every day that 
she has far better sense 
than I.” 

Lady Louisa’s management 
of a household is too character- 
istic to be passed over in silence. 
When she was between eighty 
and ninety she writes, “I have 
never heard any complaints, 
and my newest servant, the 
housemaid, has lived with me 
twenty years. We all go to 
sleep together, as I daresay a 
good housewife would think; 
but I am too old to wake up.” 

Nature, to compensate for 
the lack of nearer ties, often 
bestows on single women the 
special grace of friendship. 
Lady Louisa’s horror of ex- 
aggeration and sentiment pre- 
vented her forming any ex- 
clusive tie with another 
unattached woman, such as 
that which moved her derision 
in the Ladies of Llangollen. 
Her friendships lay among 
her kinsfolk and certain com- 
panions of her youth. These 
were all married, and Lady 
Louisa included their husbands, 
and especially their daughters, 
in her friendship, thus uncon- 
sciously laying up provision 
for the years when she was to 
outlive even the friends of her 
later life. Her younger kins- 
men—especially the Scottish 
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ones—she regarded with a 
critical eye, regretting the 
dancing and fencing lessons 
that had formed the gallants 
of her youth, and the powder 
that had given distinction to 
red or scanty hair. “I am 
tired of plough-boys and post- 
ilions,” she adds in the char- 
acter of “Aunt Tabitha,” her 
synonym for a maiden aunt. 

Of all her friends the most 
intimate was her cousin, Lady 
Douglas—the Lady Frances 
Scott of the black crape fan. 

Every autumn saw Lady 
Louisa a guest at Bothwell 
Castle. Visits were really 
visits then, guests stayed for 
weeks, were, or became, inti- 
mate with fellow-guests, read 
aloud in the evening, contrib- 
uted to the household book of 
poetry, enjoyed the conversa- 
tion of “Girsy” at the Lodge 
and “ Peggy MacGowan in the 
village,” and, in a word, shared 
the household life. Of the talk 
at the Bothwell breakfast-table 
Lady Louisa gives a lively 
account :— 


‘“*The murmured wisdom, heard by 
none, 
Of ‘ Bothwell’s bonnie Jane’ ;! 
Too audible, alack ! the pun 
My Lady strings amain. 


Louisa’s lectures read on gloves 
And muslins for long hours ; 
My Lord’s on good Scotch hay that 
loves 
To soak six weeks in showers.” 


Old friends and _ kinsfolk 
made up the party for the 
most part ; occasionally a queer 
creature like little ‘‘ Monk ” 
Lewis strayed in amongst 





1 Lord Douglas’s daughter by his first wife, afterwards Lady Montagu. 
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them. (At Lady Louisa’s age 
she could “enjoy an odd animal 
without scruple.”) After the 
chance meeting at the Lakes 
in 1800 Mr Morritt was often 
of the party, and read Eliza- 
bethan plays aloud in the 
evening. From what Lockhart 
says, we gather that Lady 
Louisa was at Bothwell when 
Scott paid his first visit there. 
What would one not give for 
any letter of hers describing 
the impression made by the 
tall young advocate, whose 
rather heavy-looking face 
would light up so wondrously 
as he crooned out his ballads 
or told his tales of Border 
chivalry. There were ghosily 
tales for the twilight in the 
hall, and the reciting of 
ballads, with the accompani- 
ment of the murmuring Clyde, 
to the party sitting in the 
flecked sunshine of the lawn. 
Sometimes there was the ex- 
citement of an MS. poem. 


**O, if with rugged minstrel lays 
Unsated be thy ear, 
And thou of deeds of other days 
Another tale wilt hear, 


Then all beneath the spreading beech 
Flung careless on the lea, 

The Gothic Muse the tale shall teach 
Of Bothwell’s sisters three.” 


Could young poet have 
sought more flattering audi- 
ence than those two quick- 
witted, sympathetic women, 
whose intercourse with the 
world had never dulled the 
fervour of imagination ? 

On one occasion Lady 
Louisa departed so far from 
her habitual reticence as to 
produce a humorous poem of 
her own on Scott’s favourite 
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story, “Muckle-mou’d Meg”: 
afterwards she had a char. 
acteristic panic lest the verses 
should somehow get abroad in 
this way. 

By 1807, when ‘Marmion’ 
was published, Lady Louisa 
was regularly corresponding 
with Walter Scott. She was 
one of the party who at 
Buchanan (the Duke of Mont- 
rose’s) heard Sir Walter read 
‘The Lady of the Lake.’ No- 
thing escaped her quick per- 
ception. When Scott paused 
at the famous “dreaming” 
passage she was struck by 
“the thrill” in his voice when 
he spoke of “ the renewal, in 
a dream, of feelings long 
hushed.” 

Lady Louisa was the only 
woman admitted in her own 
right to the secret of the author- 
ship of the Waverley novels— 
Mrs Skene, of course, shared 
her husband’s knowledge. Of 
all Sir Walter’s critics she was 
the soundest. Reading the 
letters in which she discusses 
each of the novels as it came 
out, a later age endorses all her 
judgments. “This applause is 
worth having,” Sir Walter 
wrote on the back of one of 
her letters. Her previous 
training had fitted her to be a 
critic. She had, for one thing, 
belonged to no literary clique, 
and had committed herself to 
no critical oracles; she started 
quite unprejudiced. She had 
felt too genuinely to have any 
leaning towards sentimentality; 
her habit of quiet, humorous 
observation had given her 
knowledge of manners and 
insight into motive. Her early 
reading had been in English 
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history from the original 
sources, so that she brought 
expert knowledge to her judg- 
ment of many of the novels. 
Her wide reading in the best 
literature had made her sen- 
sitive to style. She swoops 
like a bird of prey on the word 
“sentimental,” which Sir W alter 
by an anachronism had put 
into the mouth of Claverhouse. 
Above all, her memory could 
endorse or supplement many 
things in the novels. Apropos 
of ‘Redgauntlet,’ she gives a 
racy description of Catherine 
Walkinshaw, sister to Charles 
Edward’s mistress, and the 
Princess Dowager’s bed-cham- 
ber woman— 


“In my young days the most 
eminent managing gossip in London, 
always busy about somebody’s affairs, 
the adviser of every Scottish family, 
the protectress of every raw young 
Scotsman, the confidante and assist- 
ant of all match- making mamas, 
Scotch and English. I have the 
portly figure before me with her 
ong lace ruffles, gold snuff-box, and 
her double chin. Surely there are 
varieties of the human species that 
die away and are lost like golden 
pippins and clove gilly-flowers. The 
Catherine Walkinshaw class seems 
extinct.” 


When ‘The Heart of Mid- 
Lothian’ appeared Lady Louisa 
felt almost as if she were read- 
we a page of her own early 
ife. 


“My old family prejudices were 
secretly gratified by the light in 
which you place Uncle John of 
Argyle, . . . You have drawn him 
to the very life. I heard so much 
of him in my youth that I really 
believe I am as good a judge as if I 
had seen and lived with him.” 


She herself wrote a short 
Memoir of this great uncle, 
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one of the most vivid historical 
portraitures in the language. 
Had she only consented to turn 
her powers to such a purpose, 
Lady Louisa might have been 
the best memoir writer in 
English. Here is a little 
picture of the gambling Miss 
Pelham that might, for its 
grimness, hang in Bunyan’s 
‘Vanity Fair,’ for its touch of 
pathos in Thackeray’s :— 


“Miss Pelham was an original 
character ; a contemporary of hers, 
who did not love her, applied to her 
those lines of Pope— 


‘Strange flights and stranger graces still 
she had : 

Was just not ugly and was just not 
mad,’ 


So an enemy might say. Yet there 
was something wonderfully attractive, 
even when I knew her as an elderly 
woman. She had dressed better than 
anybody, been better bred,—more 
the fashion. . . . But poor Miss P.’s 
misfortune was that, with good and 
noble qualities and the power of 
being extremely agreeable, she had 
strong passions, a warm temper, and 
no self-control. . . . As she grew 
older all passions merged in that of 
gambling, carried to a height equal to 
what it ever was in any man, She 
ruined herself, and would have ruined 
her sister if the mild and excellent 
Miss Mary’s friends had not risen in 
a body and almost forced the latter 
to leave the house where they lived 
together, and withdraw to one of her 
own, which the other never forgave. 
Poor, poor Miss Pelham, she was a 
person one could not help pitying 
with all her faults. I have seen her 
at that villainous faro-table, puttin 
the guineas she had perhaps borrow 
on a card with the tears running down 
her face—the wreck of what had been 
high-minded and generous.” 


How lifelike, how tremulous, 
how young and how awkward 
are these little pictures of 
George III. and the beautiful 
Lady Sarah! 
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“My mother, who knew with cer- 
tainty whatever was then passing, 
has often assured me that no thought 
of marrying her ever once entered 
into his head, but in love with her he 
assuredly was, and if she had played 
her pe. well there is no sayin 
what influence she might have gaine 
over him. Too young to be ambi- 
tious, she did not play them at all. 
On one memorable day he accosted 
her with great empressement at the 
Drawing by non she turned away, 
scarcely giving him an answer. He 
then recollected that he was a king, 
turned on his heel, and left her 
in manifest displeasure... . [Lady 
Louisa here quotes from Lord Hol- 
land’s Memoir.] ‘Now to tell what 
had put the young lady out of hum- 
our. There was a very foolish idle 
boy, Lord Newbottle.’ . . . In short, 
Lady Sarah had had a quarrel with 
the lover she liked, cried all night, 
and avenged his offences upon the 
king, to her brother-in-law’s (Lord 
Holland’s) extreme vexation. . . . 

“ Another scene passed in public 
which I have often heard Lady Mac- 
artney describe. At the Court-ball 
on His Majesty’s first birthday (June 
4th, 1761) y Sarah’s place was of 
course at the head of the dancers’ 
bench nearest his seat. Lo! the 
royal chair, heavy as it was, moved 
by degrees more and more to the left, 
and he who sat thereon edged and 
edged farther the same way, and the 
conversation went on till all dancing 
was over and every one sat in sus- 
pense and it approached one in the 
morning ere he recollected himself 
and rose to dismiss the assembly.” 


No one who can write like 
this can fail to find pleasure in 
her pen, and all through her 
long life Lady Louisa scribbled, 
scribbled and burnt! The 
poetry written in her youth 
had nearly all been destroyed 
in that black winter when the 
romance of her life had ended. 
Her later verses were didactic 
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or narrative, and far inferior to 
her prose. She had an eigh- 
teenth century gentlewoman’s 
horror of appearing in print. 
It was only at the instance of 
a nephew and to please her 
kinsman, Lord Wharncliffe, 
that she consented to allow her 
lively anecdotes prefatory to 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s 
Letters to be published,—anec- 
dotes so vividly realised that 
they read like personal recol- 
lections. It was a tribute to 
her powers of writing and her 
historical knowledge that she 
was Sir Walter’s collaborator 
in a series of ‘ Letters of the 
Time of James I.,’! with which 
at one time he had thought of 
hoaxing the public. Referring 
to this abortive scheme, Sir 
Walter speaks of “Lady Louisa 
putting in her oar, and admir- 
ably she handled it.” It is 
doubtful if Lady Louisa had 
ever contemplated her work 
being published. 

Her thwarted instinct for 
literary expression probably ac- 
counts for the touch of spleen 
which she is apt to discover in 
writing of blue-stockings and 
authoresses. Mary Berry in- 
vading Bothwell Castle as an 
intimate bored the privileged 
kinswoman; Mary Berry pat- 
ronising her betters in society 
offended the patrician; Mary 
Berry slighting ‘The Spectator’ 
irritated the woman of taste. 

In expressing her irritated 
contempt for the high - flown 
language of the authoress of 
‘Corinne,’ Lady Louisa grate- 
fully adopts a colloquialism 





1 These were never published, but supplied some of the material for the ‘ For- 


tunes of Nigel.’ 
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from a masculine correspondent 
—though at other times she 
apologises for such mild 
phrases as “quiz” or “bore.” 
«“ Madame de Staél,” she writes, 
“defied any one to express ‘le 
sentiment’ in English. We 
may have no word correspond- 
ing, but we have a phrase ‘All 
my eye and Betty Martin,’ was 
the answer.” 

Lady Louisa, like the rest of 
her generation, admired Miss 
Edgeworth’s writings, and 
found her personally “a very 
pleasant conversable woman, 
with Irish freedom of manner.” 
But she repeats a foolish story 
of some little social solecism, 
and adds this comment—“ This 
from Miss Edgeworth, as good 
a gentlewoman as any of us 
had she not drowned her gen- 
tility in her inkpot!” 

Such feline touches are so 
rare in Lady Louisa’s letters 
that one can only enjoy the 
little touch of wickedness when 
she writes to Sophia Lockhart 
of Scott’s “ good bustling friend 
Mrs Hughes” as “Mother 
Hughes,” and alluded to her 
habit of going “a la chasse des 
lions!” 

Of all the letters addressed 
to Scott, Lady Louisa’s are the 
most nearly on a level with 
his own. The fundamental 
understanding between them 
instructed her wit what to say 
and what to leave unsaid at 
the time of Scott’s financial 
disaster. There was some- 
thing of a man in Lady 
Louisa,—respect for her friend 
controlled her impulse of sym- 
pathy. The warmth and frank- 
ness of Scott’s reply were the 
reward of her restraint. It is 
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to her he wrote this beautiful 
sentence summing up _ the 


wealth remaining to him. “I 
have everything else — my 
walks, my plantations, my 


dogs great and small, my fav- 
ourite squire, my Highland 
pony, my plans, my hopes, my 
quiet thoughts.” Another sen- 
tence in the same letter must 
have touched the heart of his 
correspondent : “God bless you, 
my dear Lady Louisa; you 
have been since I knew you 
the ready and active comforter 
of much distress.” 

A strong bond of union be- 
tween these old friends in the 
last yearsof Scott’slifewas Lady 
Louisa’s affection for Sophia 
Lockhart when she came to 
London. The first time Scott 
stayed with his daughter in 
November 1826 Lady Louisa 
dined to meet him. She could 
still love the sight of love, this 
brave and gifted woman whose 
own heart was never too old 
to lose the ache of loneliness. 
“T do like people who can love 
with all their hearts. His 
daughter Sophia sat gazing at 
him with such pleasure, and 
said so often, ‘Now, don’t you 
think my father is remarkably 
well?’ so she is quite content.” 
Lady Louisa took her friends 
“for better for worse”; their 
fame lay very near her heart. 

‘St Ronan’s Well’ made her 
anxious. “I apprehend a tum- 
ble downstairs,” she wrote, 
“and shall be as sorry as if 
I had written the rest myself.” 
She read the doom of ‘Count 
Robert of Paris’ three months 
before it was published, “in 
Mrs Lockhart’s face, and heard 
it in Mr Lockhart’s short 
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words.” ‘Alas! alas!” she 
wrote, “I have got ‘Count 
Robert,’ and could cry over it.” 

When the news of Sir 
Walter’s death reached her 
she was mourning the last of 
her early friends, Lady Emily 
MacLeod. She had expected 
to feel it a relief to know that 
Sir Walter’s sufferings were 
over. “But yet, but yet,” she 
writes, “one cannot bear to 
think that it is all over and 
he quite gone.” 

To Morritt she writes: ‘“ Now 
he is gone it seems as if one 
had not valued him enough 
nor been proud enough of 
knowing him. I shall always 
thank you for having prompted 
me to go up and meet him 
last year and so catch the 
last faint rays of the setting 
sun.” 

Scott died in 1832; Lady 
Louisa (who had always claimed 
to belong to an earlier genera- 
tion than he) died in 1851, 
living on into a new world, 
and looking back to old days 
at Bothwell till they must have 
seemed as remote as the dear 
sorrows and loves of her youth. 
But no mist dimmed her retro- 
spect nor softened her regret. 
She must have been about 
eighty when she wrote these 
pathetic words to Lady 
Montagu (“ Bothwell’s bonnie 
Jane”): “I can understand 
the gulp it takes to give up 
all prospects and memories at 
once—but so it betides us all 
to do in one shape or another 
in our human life. As the 
Scottish peer said in signing 
the Union, ‘And so there is 
an end to an auld sang,’ I 
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have seen the end of most of 
my auld sangs.” 

She never saw Bothwell 
again after Lady Douglas’s 
death in 1817; she heard of it 
as being surrounded “by the 
villainous, smoking temples of 
Mammon,” but adds, “but the 
Clyde still runs by.” She sent 
Lady Montagu as a precious 
gift the beautifully bound MS. 
book containing the Bothwell 
poetry, “the collected nonsense 
of the year 1800.” She had 
tried to read it, but it only 
awakened pain. “Jt will not 
do yet, and there is not time 
before me as before you, nor 
have I young things as you 
have who will take delight in 
hearing of what passed in your 
youth.” 

Lady Louisa read to the end 
that noblest of “auld sangs,” 
the record of Sir Walter’s life. 
Sophia Lockhart kept her in- 
formed of the progress of the 
‘Life’ in the days when Lock- 
hart shut himself up in an 
upper room to work undis- 
turbed: when the first four 
volumes appeared Lady Louisa 
collected kind criticisms of old 
friends, to be repeated to Sophia 
on her death-bed. They “made 
her eyes brighten,” and were 
the only things that roused 
her from the languor of death. 
When the blow fell darkening 
for ever Lockhart’s heart and 
hearth, Lady Louisa wrote 
anxiously to Mr Morritt con- 
cerning him and his children. 
She had with silent, indignant 
sorrow to hear it questioned 
“ whether*his wife’s death was 
any affliction to him,” so far 
had Lockhart’s manner misled 
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the rash and shallow judgment 
of society. 

The words she wrote in 1837, 
when she read the fifth volume 
of the ‘Life,’ are too poignant 
and characteristic to allow of 
shortening :— 


“T have not read much of it, 
though I opened it eagerly. The 
description of a very gay scene at 
Abbotsford, when they were all 
going out to hunt and fish, and the 
pig would go too, brought him and 
them so directly before my eyes that 
it surprised me into a fit of crying, 
and I shut the book, to be resumed 
at leisure. Yet perhaps this very 
passage may be criticised by strangers 
and enemies—for enemies there are 
—as trifling and tedious.” 


A little later she has finished 
the fifth volume, and writes 
again— 

“T have now got through my fifth 
volume of Lockhart, and come once 
more to the odious money matters, 
which always make me writhe. Till 
then it seems to me admirable, and 
the short but thrilling passage in 
which he mentions his own mis- 
fortunes,! breaking off in order to 
resume his history, goes more to one’s 


heart than twenty pages of lamenta- 
tion,” 


It is pleasant to find Lady 
Louisa recording later a visit 
from “the little Lockhart ”— 
Sophia’s only daughter. “She 
is growing very pretty and tall 
enough for her age, her face 
and her features small, her 
countenance like her mother’s.” 
Lady Louisa lived to hear with 
pleasure that the Duke of 
Buccleuch had lent one of his 
houses for the Lockhart-Hope 
honeymoon. In all the houses 


of her friends and kindred it 
was now the third and fourth 
generation that claimed her 
attention. She could remind 
Lady Montagu of the day 
when she, a baby of four, had 
roared at the old Duke of 
Montagu, and now it was 
Lady Montagu’s grandchildren 
“whose merry faces it did me 
good to see.” For children 
she had the wistful respect of 
a single woman, an attitude 
far less trying to baby shyness 
than the confident advances of 
mothers. “Little Miss Mouse” 
must not come down to the 
carriage to see her wonderful 
old kinswoman for fear of cold. 
When the late Lord Bute, 
‘‘Butino, the (pin’s-) head of 
our house,” is brought to see 
her, she writes of his sturdy 
limbs to Lady Montagu, a little 
deprecatingly, as if a great- 
grand-aunt was no authority 
on such a subject. 

Keeping her judgment clear 
and her mind alert, Lady 
Louisa had the almost unique 
experience of hearing the judg- 
ment of posterity on her con- 
temporaries and of seeing the 
events of her early life in the 
perspective of history. The 
last decade of her life (1841-51) 
was rich in published memoirs. 
She read Campbell’s ‘Lives of 
the Chancellors,’ and wished 
that she might put the author 
right on various points; she 
read Horace Walpole’s ‘ Me- 
moirs of the Court of George 
IIL,’ and agreed with Lady 
Charlotte Lindsay (Lord 





1 The allusion to Mrs Lockhart’s death is on page 125 of the fifth volume of 


the original edition. 
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North’s daughter) to sit still 
and hear their respective 
fathers abused; she read Sir 
Robert Keith’s ‘Memoirs,’ and 
recalled meeting Miss Anne 
Keith at Lady Douglas’s house 
in Bruton Street and her clever 
talk and letters; she read 
Madame d’Arblay’s ‘ Letters,’ 
and recalled the fact that the 
little novelist was as unskilled 
in lacing Queen Charlotte’s 
stays and tying her petticoat 
as any lady of quality. On 
reading Lord Hervey’s ‘ Me- 
moirs’ she makes this spirited 
comment. Some one had 
spoken of the book as “in- 
delicate, forsooth! I have not 
found it so,—nothing has 
shocked me of that _ sort. 
Wickedness for wickedness, 
I should be less disturbed 
by all Charles the Second’s 
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intrigues, or even Louis 
Quinze’s, than by the fiend- 
like hatred raging in the 
house of Brunswick, not only 
between father and son, but 
between mother and son.” 

Talking of her love of old 
stories, Lady Louisa once 
wrote to Sir Walter Scott: 
“Now that I am an ancient 
Tabby myself, I should be a 
treasure of anecdote to any- 
body who had the same 
humour, but I meet with few 
who have.” In her extreme 
old age she was an authority 
on all bygone matters, from 
the hang of a hoop to the 
character of a king. “And 
people come to me for infor- 
mation up to Noah’s flood,” 
she writes with all the old 
humour. 

FLORENCE MAcCunn. 

















URGENT PRIVATE AFFAIRS. 


BY GRANGATLI. 


THE afternoon was red-hot. 
We had become almost fire- 
proof by this time, however, 
for the long summer was nearly 
over, and a week or a fortnight 
would see the return of winter 
to the Punjab. The punkah 
swung monotonously overhead, 
and, as I sat beneath it waiting 
for the cup of afternoon tea to 
cool, my orderly entered and 
announced that Subadar Sher 
Dil Khan would like to see me. 
Wondering what brought the 
old native officer, an Afridi, 
and no lover of the heat, across 
the fiery maidan (common) 
which lay between my bunga- 
low and the regiment’s lines 
at such an hour, I bade the 
orderly show him in. Sher 
Dil, trying to look cool and 
comfortable, but without much 
success, entered, and, having 
saluted, took a chair beneath 
the punkah. 

He was a short, wiry man, 
with a face seamed and scarred 
till it resembled a piece of 
crumpled parchment. Bushy 
eyebrows shaded a pair of keen 
grey eyes, and a close-cropped 
bristle of beard accentuated 
the prominence of a chin 
which bespoke a character not 
to be trifled with. 

He had served for over thirty 
years in the regiment, but, save 
for the crumpled face, time had 
dealt lightly with him. He 
carried a straight back, and 
his movements betrayed no 
stiffness of the joints; whilst 





his hair could tell no tales, as 
his head was clean shaven and 
his beard dyed an intense blue- 
black. 

Thinking something unusual 
must have occurred in the lines, 
or that he had some more than 
ordinarily urgent request to 
make to bring him out in the 
heat, I hastened to ask his 
errand. When he replied that 
he had only come to pay his 
respects and that he wanted 
nothing, thanks to the endur- 
ing kindness of the sahibs, who 
were more than parents to all 
who served them, I knew in- 
stinctively that I was to be 
asked for an indulgence which, 
if not directly contrary to regu- 
lations, would at any rate call 
for a very liberal interpretation 
of them ! 

However, experience had 
taught me that it was boot- 
less to attempt a departure 
from the beaten track of Ori- 
ental diplomacy ; so, accepting 
the old familiar formula as a 
statement of fact, I resigned 
myself to a conversation on 
ordinary topics, both-of us at 
the same time being fully con- 
scious of the fact that the real 
purpose of our interview would 
not be disclosed until the time 
came for saying good-bye. 

Thus, then, my gallant old 
friend and I carried on our 
little comedy until, the inter- 
val required by good manners 
having elapsed, I gave him the 
formal “leave to depart.” 
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He rose, saluted, and turned 
towards the door. The psy- 
chological moment had arrived, 
and the murder was out! 

“Sahib, I have a petition.” 

With the conventional look 
of surprise which such occa- 
sions demand, I asked him 
what I could do for him. His 
request was twofold. Firstly, 
would I use that influence 
which everyone knew I pos- 
sessed and invariably exer- 
cised in the cause of justice 
and humanity, and obtain for 
him two months’ leave on 
urgent private affairs; and, 
secondly, weuld I ask no ques- 
tions? As my friend had 
already had his turn of furlough 
during the year, I confessed to 
foreseeing considerable  diffi- 
culty in obtaining the leave, 
especially as the training 
season was about to recom- 
mence. But on his assuring 
me that it was a matter of 
life and death, and that the 
situation was such that if he 
could not go to his home forth- 
with he would have no choice 
but to resign his commission, 
I consented to do what I could. 
The Colonel, ever watchful of 
the interests of all his flock, 
proved a difficult subject, for 
invidious distinctions as well 
as departures from the strict 
letter of the law were abhorrent 
to him. However, the past 
record of the old Subadar and 
the trust we all placed in him 
eventually triumphed and, to 
his great delight, I was able to 
tell him next day that his 
prayer had been granted. 

That evening, as I was re- 
turning from mess, he met me 
on the road and bade me good- 





bye with renewed protesta- 
tions of gratitude, 


Two months had passed, 
The keen Punjab winter made 
life a pleasure once more 
The band was playing the old- 
time melody, “ My Arab Steed, 
Farewell,” whilst the Adjutant 
inspected the staff parade, 
The men were waiting about 
in groups for the “fall in.” 
Sher Dil, his face wreathed in 
smiles, came up to me and 
reported his return from leave, 
He added that, with my per- 
mission, he would call upon 
me in the afternoon to present 
me with a little gift he had 
brought from Tirah. I told 
him I would be delighted to 
see him, and we took our places 
on parade, ready to receive the 
Colonel. 

In the afternoon he duly 
presented himself at my bunga- 
low and begged my acceptance 
of a truly beautiful and for- 
midable specimen of an Afghan 
chura (dagger), as a memento, 
he said, of a memorable event. 
I of course inquired what the 
auspicious occasion was which 
called for so splendid a gift. 
It was evident that my friend 
was brimming over with news 
which could only be withheld 
with difficulty, and my ques- 
tion opened the flood-gates of 
his pent-up emotions. 

His story flowed forth in an 
uninterrupted stream. Freely 
translated, it ran as follows :— 


Sahib, when, with that kind- 
ness of ,heart which is pro- 
verbial and has endeared you 
to all of us your servants, you 
gave me your gracious permis- 
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sion to visit my home, you con- 
ferred upon me a boon which it 
will be impossible for me ever 
torepay. But my prayers are 
and ever shall be offered up for 
blessings upon your head, 
May you become a lord! 

I left cantonments immedi- 
ately after you graciously dis- 
missed me on the road near the 
mess-house, and took the train 
to Peshawar. But before I 
relate the history ef my ad- 
ventures, Sahib, I must explain 
the reasons which led me to 
ask for leave to revisit my 
home so soon after quitting it 
at the expiration of my 
furlough; for it is only right 
and proper that I should lay 
open my whole heart to the 
sahib who placed his trust in 
his servant. 

At his death, my father, who 
was killed in an unfortunate 
little affair regarding some irri- 
gation water, bequeathed to 
me, in addition to the position 
of head of the house, the bal- 
ance of a blood-feud which had 
given him much occupation 
during the greater part of his 
life. Since assuming my duties 
as his heir I have been assidu- 
ous in maintaining the honour 
of the family and, by the help 
of Providence and the expendi- 
ture of many cartridges, I 
managed to reduce the males 
of the family with which we 
were at feud to one. But such 
anone! A regular devil! He 
had been in the Sirkar’s ser- 
vice, and in addition to being 
a marksman he was a man of 
many devilish resources. He 
left his regiment suddenly. He 
was on sentry-go at the time, 
and a good Government rifle 


and a bag full of cartridges 
went with him. His name was 
Gul Jan. His family tower 
stands within rifle-range of 
mine, and though our persever- 
ing efforts to obtain decisive 
results made the time pass 
whenever I happened to be at 
home on leave or furlough, the 
occupation was not only profit- 
less, but expensive ; for, as you 
know, Sahib, the Sirkar’s cart- 
ridges fetch their weight in 
silver across the border. During 
my last furlough I practically 
exhausted my cash and credit, 
but still with no result, as no 
artifice would draw the jackal 
from the shelter of his tower, 
and even my unceasing vigil- 
ance and unerring marksman- 
ship could not contrive to send 
a bullet through his loophole 
whilst he was at it. So I re- 
turned to the regiment with an 
unsatisfied longing gnawing at 
my heart. My sleep left me, 
my appetite failed. I could 
not do my work. At last, one 
day, the cup of my suffering 
was filled to the brim when you 
yourself, Sahib, were, doubtless 
with justice, constrained to call 
me a fool on parade. (But you 
were merciful even in your 
anger, for you swore at me in 
English, and did not bring 
shame upon me by using the 
black man’s abuse.) 

Well, such a condition of 
affairs could not be permitted 
to eontinue, and I felt that, 
unless I could get back to 
Tirah for a final effort, India 
would claim my clay and Gul 
Jan would save his cartridges 
and his skin. But now all is 
changed! By your kindness 
I can once more hold up my 
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head. True, my leave in future 
will perhaps be a trifle dull, and 
the days may hang somewhat 
heavily on my hands; but I 
am growing old, and it is time 
I made my peace with the 
world and turned my thoughts 
to serious things. You who 
have listened thus far to my 
prating will, perhaps, wish to 
hear the end of the tale also? 
It is soon told. Sahib, you 
remember how, before I went 
on leave, you once lectured to 
us Sirdars upon the tricks of 
war? Amongst the many wise 
-artifices of which you told us, 
there was one which seemed to 
me most admirable, and it set 
my brain thinking. You told 
us how, once upon a time, a 
certain great general, who had 
been besieging a town for ten 
years in vain, hit upon the 
device of concealing a party of 
his young men in a big wooden 
horse and getting the enemy to 
drag the image within the walls 
of the town. Once within the 
ramparts, the young men leapt 
from the belly of the horse and, 
under cover of darkness, opened 
the gates of the place to their 
friends outside, and _ thus 
brought about its capture. 

I revolved this history in my 
mind for many days, and then 
the idea came to me that I 
might encompass the downfall 
of that jackal Gul Jan by a 
similar artifice. As I have 
already related, after taking 
leave of you, I first made for 
Peshawar. Arrived there, I 
went to one Hussain, a maker 
of camel-hide butter - vats. 
These, as you know, sahib, are 
made in two sizes—those which 
are meant to be slung on a 
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mule and those which are for 
camel transport. The latter 
are large and roomy, each 
being capable of containing 
over a hundred and fifty pounds 
of butter. It seemed to me 
that, once the difficulty of en- 
tering one of these larger vats, 
which have but small mouths, 
were surmounted, a man of my 
stature with a cavalry carbine 
as companion could comfort- 
ably travel within it. Without 
disclosing my object I therefore 
consulted Hussain regarding 
the matter, and suggested that 
he should make me a special 
vat, with one side of it capable 
of opening on a hinge like the 
lid of a box. Hussain, con- 
sumed with that curiosity 
which is as the very breath of 
their nostrils to all bazaar 
gossips, sought to worm my 
secret from me by refusing to 
take my order, and described 
the idea as that of a lunatic. 
But I pretended that the 
design was the invention of a 
sahib who doubtless had some 
particular use for this peculiar 
pattern of vat, and at the same 
time I hinted that the sahib in 
question was a Police-Kaptan. 
These explanations, more 
especially the last, seemed to 
remove all his objections, for 
he said that he had Jong given 
up trying to fathom the vagar- 
ies of the sahib-log, who were 
mostly mad, though they were, 
on the whole, satisfactory cus- 
tomers. He therefore under- 
took the manufacture of the 
vat without further question- 
ings. Im due course it was 
completed. The next step was 
to procure a mule to carry the 
vat, for, as you doubtless re- 
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member, Sahib, we are not fond 
of good roads in Tirah, so that 
a camel would have been use- 
less. It was no easy task, 
however, to procure a suitable 
animal, as none of the mule 
owners whom I interviewed 
appeared anxious for a trip to 
the hills. Eventually, however, 
a Hindoo with a good strong 
mule was tempted by the high 
price I offered. All being 
ready, I set off with my butter- 
vat loaded on the mule which 
the Hindoo led. My brother 
with a few trusty friends met 
us at Jamrud. They compli- 
mented me upon my buttet- 
vat and considered the plan 
which I unfolded to them a 
triumph of military skill. 
Without further delay we 
crossed the frontier into Ya- 
ghistan. We had now to pro- 
ceed with the utmost caution, 
as the success of my plan de- 
pended upon my presence in 
Tirah being kept absolutely 
secret; for although we have 
no telegraphs and post-offices, 
news travels fast amongst the 
hills, and if Gul Jan got wind 
of my return the whole scheme 
would in all probability have 
been ruined. We _ therefore 
travelled by night and during 
the day hid ourselves in caves, 
of which, as you know, there 
are many along the steep nala 
banks. Of course it was im- 
possible to go to my own 
tower,—the women-folk, whom 
Allah has gifted with a bane- 
ful curiosity and tongues where- 
with to feed it, would very soon 
have lifted the curtain on 
my secret ; so we halted early 
one morning in a cave about 
an hour’s journey from the 
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tower of Gul Jan. All was in 
readiness for the final stroke 
by the afternoon, and shortly 
before dusk I packed myself 
into my vat with my carbine, 
a packet of ammunition, and a 
coil of rope. My brother then 
placed a few pounds of butter 
in the mouth of the vat, in a 
small compartment which had 
been made for the purpose, and 
sealed it up. The vat was then 
securely roped on to the back 
of the mule, and the miser- 
able Hindoo, whose extraordin- 
ary want of enthusiasm in the 
adventure wellnigh cost him 
dear, having been made to 
rehearse the part he was to 
play, my brother and his com- 
panions set us upon the path 
to Gul Jan’s tower. To travel 
folded up in a butter-vat upon 
the back of a mule could hardly 
at the best of times be recom- 
as a comfortable 
method of covering the ground, 
but to do so when the mule is 
scrambling along a rough hill- 
side in the dark was an experi- 
ence I never wish to repeat! 
However, my mind was so 
occupied with the dread lest at 
the last moment the Hindoo’s 
heart would fail him, that I 
had no thoughts for the dis- 
comforts of the journey; but 
it took days to get rid of the 
effects of the bumping and 
jolting to which I was sub- 
jected. It was dark when at 
last we arrived at the gate of 
the tower, We were promptly 
challenged by Gul Jan himself. 
How my fingers itched to un- 
fasten the side of the vat as I 
heard that voice! The Hindoo, 
in accordance with his instruc- 
tions, described himself as the 
2P 
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servant of a dealer who kept a 
store in a village higher up the 
valley, and said he was taking 
@ load of butter to his master. 
Having been overtaken bynight 
and fearing robbery, he begged 
the protection of the lord of 
the tower. After some uncom- 
plimentary remarks, in the 
course of which Hindoo usurers 
and pigs were mentioned indis- 
criminately, Gul Jan gave 
orders to someone within to 
open the gate. Presently we 
were admitted, and I felt that 
the enterprise was succeeding 
beyond all expectation. 

The mule was, as I after- 
wards discovered, led across a 
courtyard and tethered to a 
peg at the foot of the tower 
which formed one of the angles 
of the square enclosure with- 
in which stood the dwellings 
of Gul Jan and his belong- 
ings. 

The vat was lifted off in no 
very ceremonious manner, and 
I had difficulty in restraining 
my feelings as it came to the 
ground with a jerk. However, 
I consoled myself with the 
thought that I would shortly 
be able to pay off all debts, 
including this last insult. 

The clatter of women’s 
voices then rose around me, and 
I smiled to myself as I thought 
of the shock the owners would 
have experienced had _ they 
realised what an interested 
listener they had! As I had 
expected, the Hindoo was 
ordered to pay for his lodging 
by handing over some of his 
butter. After much argument, 
in which his hereditary apti- 
tude for haggling stood him 
(and me) in good stead, the 


mouth of the vat was opened 
and the women helped them- 
selves. The moment was the 
most critical of the whole ad- 
venture, and I prayed that the 
greed of these chattering 
females wouid not lead to 
the necessity of my present- 
ing myself to their unveiled 
eyes. 

The Hindoo did not matter, 
of course, for, as you know, 
Sahib, in Tirah we regard the 
Hindoos whom we permit to 
live in the country (they are 
useful in supplying our wants 
and casting accounts) as 
women, and make them wear 
rose- pink trousers to remind 
them that they are not men. 
No Pathani would trouble to 
veil herself in the presence of 
a Hindoo! 

Fortune once more favoured 
me, however, and afforded ad- 
ditional proof—if indeed proof 
were necessary—of the right- 
eousness of my cause. The 
women went away satisfied 
without discovering the shal- 
lowness of the butter in the 
vat, and my driver sealed up 
the mouth as before. 

There was now nothing left 
for me to do but to wait with 
what patience I could muster 
until the household had fin- 
ished their evening meal and 
retired to rest. The time 
dragged heavily, and my 
limbs ached from the cramped 
position in which I sat. 
Gradually, however, the sounds 
of movement died away, and 
I began to think of taking 
actions Allowing a long in- 
terval of absolute silence to 
pass before making a move, 
I at last unfastened the side 


























of the vat and crept noise- 
lessly forth. There was no 
moon in the heavens, but, com- 
pared with the blackness of 
the interior of the butter-vat, 
the night was like noonday, 
and I experienced no difficulty 
in finding my bearings. Tak- 
ing my loaded carbine in my 
hand, I thrust the coil of rope 
into my girdle and made 
straight for the ladder which 
led to the summit of the 
tower where I knew Gul Jan 
was to be found. I mounted 
quickly, and as my eyes came 
level with the top of the 
parapet I saw him whom I 
sought. With one shot the 
long feud was ended. I lost 
no time in fixing my rope to 
one of the projecting beams 
of the tower and in descend- 
ing to the ground. A short 
run brought me to my own 
gates, where my brother and 
his companions, who had been 
in concealment hard by, met 
me. 

As we entered, a wail went 
to the sky from the tower of 
Gul Jan, and we knew that 
his women-folk had discovered 
the meaning of that one rifle- 
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shot which had broken the 
stillness of the night. 

Sahib, that is all. But I 
sometimes wonder what be- 
came of the Hindoo. As you 
know, Sahib, I am no lover 
of these Kaffars; yet I con- 
fess to a feeling not far re- 
moved from pity when I think 
of that mule-driver trying to 
explain the situation to the 
womenfolk of the dead man! 

The scene is again the parade- 
ground, with the band, as of 
yore, bidding a fond farewell 
to its Arab steed. As we 
waited for the men to form 
up I caught sight of Sher 
Dil; sed quantum mutatus ab 
illo! The man looked ill, old, 
and forlorn. I called him to 
me and asked what ailed 
him. “Sahib,” he said in a 
voice which sounded like the 
croak of a hill crow, “last 
night I heard the news. That 
fool Jullundur, my nephew, 
has just killed a man of the 
Kuki Khel. The dead man’s 
male relations would form a 
double company! I shal] want 
more leave on urgent private 
affairs !” 


























ACTZON. 
BY ALFRED NOYES. 


I, 


Lieut of beauty, O, “perfect in whiteness,” 
Softly suffused thro’ the world’s dark shrouds, 
Kindling them all as they pass by thy brightness,— 
Hills, men, cities,—a pageant of clouds, 
Those to whom Life and Time surrender 
All earth’s forms as to heaven’s deep care, 
Who shall pierce to thy naked splendour, 
Bind his brows with thy hair? 


Il. 


Swift thro’ the sprays when Spring grew bolder 
Flashed the fire of Actzon’s face! 
Golden the fawn-skin, back from the shoulder 
Flowing, set free the limbs’ lithe grace, 
Muscles of satin that rippled like sunny 
Streams,—a Greek and a young athlete, 
Scattering dews and crushing out honey 
Under his sandalled feet. 


ITI. 


Sunset softened the crags of the mountain, 
Silence melted the hunter's heart, 

Only the sob of a falling fountain 
Pulsed in a deep ravine apart: 

All the forest seemed waiting breathless, 
Eager to whisper the dying day 

Some rich word that should utter the deathless 
Secret of youth and May. 


IV. 


Softlier now and on tiptoe lightly 
Down the ravine that his keen eye scanned, 
Fair as the sun-god, brandishing brightly 
One sharp spear of the moon in his hand, 
Stole he! Ah, did the oak-wood ponder 
Youth’s glad dream in its heart of gloom? 
Was it a fawn that started yonder? 
Ah, what whisper of doom? 























Vv. 


Gold, thro’ the fringe of the ferns that listened, 
Shone the soul of the wood’s deep dream, 
One bright glade and a pool that glistened 
Full in the face of the sun’s last gleam,— 
Gold in the heart of a violet dingle! 
Young Actzon, beware! beware! 
Who shall track, while the pulses tingle, 
Spring to her woodland lair? 


VI. 


See, at his feet, what mystical quiver, 
Maiden’s girdle and robe of snow, 
Tossed aside by the green glen-river 
Ere she bathed in the pool below? 
All the fragrance of April meets him 
Full in the face with its young sweet breath; 
Yet, as he steals to the glade, there greets him— 
Hush, what whisper of death? 


VII. 


Lo, in the violets, lazily dreaming, 
Young Diana, the huntress, lies: 

One white side thro’ the violets gleaming 
Heaves and sinks with her golden sighs, 

One white breast like a diamond crownet 
Couched in a velvet casket glows, 

One white arm, tho’ the violets drown it, 
Thrills their purple with rose. 


VIII, 


Buried in fragrance, the half-moon flashes, 
Beautiful, clouded, from head to heel: 
One white foot in the warm wave plashes, 

Violets tremble and half reveal, 
Half conceal, as they kiss, the slender 
Slope and curve of her sleeping limbs: 
Violets bury one half the splendour ; 
Still, as thro’ heaven, she swims. 





























IX, 


Cold as the white rose waking at daybreak 
Lifts the light of her lovely face, 

Poised on an arm she watches the spray break 
Over the slim white ankle’s grace, 

Watches the wave that sleeplessly tosses 
Kissing the pure foot’s pink sea-shells, 

Watches the long-leaved heaven-dark mosses 
Drowning their star-bright bells. 


p a 


Swift as the Spring where the South has brightened 
Earth with bloom in one passionate night, 
Swift as the violet heavens had lightened, 
Swift to perfection, blinding, white, 
Dian arose: and Actzon saw her, 
Only he since the world began! 
Only in dreams could Endymion draw her 
Down to the heart of man. 


XI, 


Fair as the dawn upon Himalaya 
Anger flashed from her cheek’s pure rose: 
Alpine peaks at the passage of Maia 
Flushed not fair as her breasts’ white snows: 
Ah, fair form of the heaven’s completeness, 
Who shall sing thee or who shall say 
Whence that “high perfection of sweetness,” 
Perfect to save or slay? 


XII. 


Perfect in beauty, beauty the portal 

Here on earth to the world’s deep shrine, 
Beauty hidden in all things mortal, 

Who shall mingle his eyes with thine ? 
Thou, to whom Life and Death surrender 

All earth’s forms as to heaven’s deep care, 
Who shall pierce to thy naked splendour, 
Bind his brows with thy hair ? 
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XIII. 


Beauty, perfect in blinding whiteness, 
Softly suffused thro’ the world’s dark shrouds, 
Kindling them all as they pass by her brightness,— 
Hills, men, cities,—a pageant of clouds, 
She, the unchanging, shepherds their changes, 
Bids them mingle and form and flow, 
Flowers and flocks and the great hill-ranges 
Follow her cry and go. 


XIV. 


Swift as the sweet June lightning flashes, 
Down she stoops to the purpling pool, 
Sudden and swift her white hand dashes 
Rainbow mists in his eyes! ‘Ah, fool! 
Hunter,” she cries to the young Actzon, 
“‘Change to the hunted, rise and fly, 
Swift ere the wild pack utter its pzan, 
Swift for thy hounds draw nigh!” 


XV. 


Lo, as he trembles, the greenwood branches 
Dusk his brows with their antlered pride! 
Lo, as a stag thrown back on its haunches 
Quivers, with velvet nostrils wide, 
Lo, he changes! The soft fur darkens 
Down to the fetlock’s lifted fear !— 
Hounds are baying !—he snuffs and hearkens, 
“Fly, for the stag is here!” 


XVI. 


Swift he leapt thro’ the ferns, Actzon, 
Young Acton, the lordly stag: 
Full and mellow the deep-mouthed pean 
Swelled behind him from crag to crag: 
Well he remembered that sweet throat leading, 
Wild with terror he raced and strained, 
Swept thro’ the thorns with soft flanks bleeding ; 
Ever they gained and gained! 


——ea 
































Actw@on. 


XVII. 


Death, like a darkling huntsman holloed— 
Swift, Actzon!—desire and shame 
Leading the pack of the passions followed, 
Red jaws frothing with white-hot flame, 
Volleying out of the glen, they leapt up 
Snapping, fell short of the foam-fiecked thighs, 
Inch by terrible inch they crept up, 
Shadows with blood-shot eyes. 


XVIII. 


Still with his great heart bursting asunder, 
Still thro’ the night he struggled and bled; 

Suddenly round him the pack’s low thunder 
Surged, the hounds that his own hand fed 

Fast in his throat, with red jaws drinking 
Deep !—for a moment his antlered pride 

Soared o’er their passionate seas, then, sinking, 
Fell for the fangs to divide. 


XIX. 


Taght of beauty, O, perfect in whiteness, 

Softly suffused thro’ the years’ dark veils, 
Kindling them all as they pass by her brightness, 
Filling our hearts with her old-world tales, 
She, the unchanging, shepherds their changes, 

Bids them mingle and form and flow, 
Flowers and flocks and the great hill-ranges 
Follow her cry and go. 


xXx. 


Still, in the violets, lazily dreaming 
Young Diana, the huntress, lies: 
One white side thro’ the violets gleaming 
Heaves and sinks with her golden sighs; 
One white breast like a diamond crownet 
Couched in a velvet casket glows, 
One white arm, tho’ the violets drown it, 
Thrills their purple with rose. 


























BLUFF IN THE BALKANS. 


BELGRADE, March 1909. 


THE SERVIANS, 


SERVIA’s main trouble is 
geographical, A small pas- 
toral people, numbering a little 
over two millions, has the mis- 
fortune to be bound in by a 
geographical combination which 
renders her, and must always 
render her, dependent upon her 
neighbours. In 1878 these con- 
siderations did not impress the 
Powers signatory to the Treaty 
of Berlin. They were concerned 
with affairs of more immediate 
importance to themselves than 
the unformed aspirations of a 
tiny state. Thus, when Servia 
started to work out her own 
destiny, she was weighted on 
every side. A great Power 
overshadowed her northern and 
western frontiers; the consider- 
able power of Turkey handi- 
capped her on the southern 
line; while to the east the more 
virile state of Bulgaria, thirty 
years ago, presented what 
was then a policy identical 
with Russia’s will. From the 
very first it was obvious that 
Servia could not escape from 
the influence of one of these 
three Powers. It was impos- 
sible for her to assimilate her- 
self with all three. As long as 
these neighbouring Powers were 
at variance in their politics she 
must be the pawn of one, 
Turkey, during the past thirty 
years, had steadily degener- 
ated ; therefore, as a direct in- 
fluence upon Servian policy, 
she passed out of the game. 


Thus, for Servia, it has always 
been a choice between Austria 
or Russia. She has _ tested 
the sincerity of both and has 
found neither steadfast. One 
cannot but feel a sym- 
pathy for this little state 
which, torn between its pure 
Serb interests in the Dual 
Monarchy and the more re- 
sonant Slav attractions of 
Russia, has always fallen be- 
tween these stools. Added to 
this, she has not possessed 
within her narrow frontiers 
that cohesion of thought and 
purpose which might have 
enabled her to have clung to 
one or the other of the two in- 
exorable influences which have 
dominated her politics. So 
surely as she has inclined to the 
one Power, she has been flung 
into the balance against the 
other. In the interim she has 
been engaged in the everlast- 
ing quarrel of her dynasties. 
But although, since the days 
of the semi-mythical Dushan, 
Servia has never produced a 
great man, yet she has in the 
last thirty years advanced 
wonderfully in the development 
of a national mental activity. 
As in so many countries where 
civilisation and education first 
touch a virgin soil, the growth 
has been almost phenomenal. 
The development has also been 
abnormal. You find in the 
educated Serb many of the 
characteristics of the educated 
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native in India. Education 
without a sense of proportion ; 
advancement in knowledge 
without the faculty of com- 
parative reason, and an appre- 
ciation of self that obliterates 
all other considerations. The 
literati of Belgrade, which is 
Servia, while being quick to 
realise the reason of their 
national disadvantages, have 
not had sufficient solid quality 
to determine a means by which 
they could reasonably extricate 
themselves from the fetters 
which the Treaty of Berlin 
forged upon them. Even 
though the example was at 
their very gate, they would, 
and will, have nothing of 
it. They saw Bulgaria stead- 
ily set herself to the task of 
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regeneration. They saw this 
sister Slav state slowly but 
surely slipping the Russian 
yoke. Here, then, was an 
open door. Bulgaria would 
have admitted a friend and 
ally in a small Slav state, 
Turkey was crumbling. To- 
gether they might have enter- 
tained the hope of moving into 
Macedonia and Old Servia and 
thus to the Mediterranean. 
But no, that racial jealousy, 
which is the canker-worm in 
every Serb brain, forbade such 
a course. The hothouse per- 
ception of the Serb had per- 
ceived another solution to their 
hope. Rather than deserve 
their fortune by the merit of 
their labours, they would still 
cling to the “Great Serb idea.” 


THE GREAT SERB IDEA. 


The best of their new-found 
intellect and much of their 
spare cash was thrown into a 
propaganda for the mainten- 
ance of the “Great Serb idea.” 
This “idea” is a national sen- 
timent. It has existed for 
generations. Its fundamental 
object is to unite the Serb 
races of Hungary, Bosnia, Her- 
zegovina, Montenegro, Dal- 
matia, Old Servia, and Servia 
proper into one great homo- 
geneous kingdom. It is a sen- 
timental phantasy, nothing 
more. We have a very com- 
plete historical record of the 
Serb races, and it is impossible 
to find in it any evidence of that 
unity of purpose, amicable 
fidelity, and common inspira- 
tion that would weld the Serbs 
into a great, united people. 
Incapable of governing them- 


selves, the Serbs resent being 
governed by others. This is 
@ peculiarity which they share 
with many other races in the 
world. 

Although there was nothing 
concrete in the “Serb idea,” 
yet, when the Powers handed 
Bosnia and Herzegovina over 
to the Dual Monarchy, this 
action practically dissipated 
all rational possibility that the 
“idea” possessed. The result 
upon Servia, however, was not 
one of cheerful acceptance of 
the inevitable. The passing 
of the Bosnian Serbs to the 
Austrian yoke practically re- 
duced all her then half-formed 
aspirations to the category of 
“castles in the air.” Yet the 
suggestion of tyranny was so 
enticing to the popular demand 
for a national grievance, that 
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Bosnia and Herzegovina pro- 
duced the most fertile field 
for propaganda. The tighter 
the Austrian hold became over 
the two Turkish vilayets the 
stronger became the Servian 
intrigue. In this manner 
Servia, in pursuing the shadow, 
altogether missed the substance 
of her future, though she 
could see Bulgaria doggedly 
engaged in development beside 
her. 

Russia was not slow to take 
advantage of Servia’s senti- 
mentality. She could not fail 
to view with apprehension the 
strengthening of the German 
influences in central Europe, 
and their undoubted trend to- 
wards the Mediterranean. Nor 


could she afford to overlook 
the rapid advance of Bulgaria 
to a position of national in- 
dependence. Thus, playing the 
Slav sentiment for its full 
value, Russia finally hypnotised 
Servia into becoming her own 
particular creature. Then 
came Russia’s break with the 
Dual Monarchy. For ten 
years these two Powers had 
furnished “the dark alliance ” 
which kept the situation in 
the Near East always near 
boiling - point. But the time 
came when the conspirators 
fell out, and with the break- 
age came the Turkish revolu- 
tion to change the whole policy 
of Europe with regard to the 
Ottoman Empire. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY’S PROGRAMME. 


In this sudden change of 
political perspective Austria 
was confronted with the re- 
sponsibilities which her foreign 
policy of the past five years 
had laid upon her. Her de- 
signs were no secret. She had 
permitted Europe to peep into 
her hand over the affair of 
the Sanjak of Novi Bazar. 
If she had not struck imme- 
diately, the whole of her 
policy might have been up- 
set by this new shuffling on 
the card-table. She there- 
fore annexed Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina without worrying 
about the treaty obligations 
which were violated by such a 
step. 

The result was instantaneous, 
Europe, with the exception of 
Germany, who had doubtless 
been consulted, was up in arms. 
The indignation was not so 


much on account of the broken 
treaty as because sensitive 
Europe thought that the Dual 
Monarchy had not “ played the 
game” with Young Turkey, 
who, at the moment, was in no 
position to resent theact. But 
although the world was quick 
enough with objurgations 
against the Dual Monarchy, 
not one Power was prepared to 
move either man or ship to 
defend its treaty rights. Here, 
putting aside the moral stand- 
point, the statesmanship of 
Baron von Aehrenthal was 
supreme. He judged to a 
hair’s-breadth the right mo- 
ment to strike. As Europe 
was not prepared to go to war 
over Aehrenthal’s questionable 
coup, it was perhaps just as 
well that Servia, most of all, 
was in no position to strike. 
She, at least, had claimed a 
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grievance against the Dual 
Monarchy cencerning the occu- 
pation of the two vilayets, and, 
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if she had struck, she must 
have brought all Europe into 
the stew-pot. 


SERVIA’S ASPIRATIONS. 


But Servia’s sole weapon was 
her tongue. She was, in a mili- 
tary sense, even more contempt- 
ible than she is to-day, which is 
saying a very great deal. She 
was without arms and ammuni- 
tion, and had not more than 
fifteen thousand men with the 
colours. She asked counsel of 
Russia, who talked to her 
of “compensations.” Russia 
could not do more. Though 
she was posing as one of the 
great Powers of Europe, yet 
she was really in no better 
position to back her pretensions 
with force than was Servia. 
This is how the unfortunate 
word “compensations” came 
into the imbroglio, Sir Ed- 
ward Grey, in his annoyance 
at the broken treaty, admitted 
Servia’s right to considera- 
tion, an admission which it is 
possible he regrets to-day. 

Then the “ Great Serb idea ” 
was again pushed to the front. 
Austria, by the violation of the 
Treaty of Berlin, had made a 
bad impression in Europe. 
Therefore, the preface of her 


case being bad, it was not to be 
expected that she would force 
hostilities unless extensively 
provoked. Russia whispered in 
Servia’s ear that if she only 
made enough noise she would 
get at least something. Winter 
prevailed in the Balkans, and 
there is a saying in these 
regions that “in the winter 
people talk, they do not fight.” 
The truth of this adage has 
been well demonstrated. Servia 
has talked herself purple in the 
face. Nothing would satisfy 
her but that the Dual Monarchy 
should give her a strip of the 
annexed provinces in order to 
allow her to join up with her 
sister state of Montenegro and 
build a railway to the Adriatic. 
She would hear of nothing less. 
In default—and here Servia 
rattled her very blunt sabre— 
the war of the Serb nation 
would humble the Dual Mon- 
archy to the dust. Servia was 
not only fighting for her own 
destiny, but was also fighting 
the battle of Turkey and all 
Europe as well. 


AEHRENTHAL’S DIPLOMACY. 


Baron von Aehrenthal must 
have sat in his bureau and 
smiled. He knew to an inch 
the length to which Russia was 
prepared to go, and the rest did 
not matter. He had a momen- 
tary difficulty with the Turkish 
boycott of his country’s pro- 





ducts. But, cunning general 
that he proved himself to be, 
he was even able to turn his 
enemy’s successes to his own 
advantage. He compromised 
with Turkey for cash for the 
annexation of her two vilayets 
and, in consequence, put noisy 
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little Servia and her backers 
out of court. There only re- 
mained the treaty violation. 
Well, time and opportunism 
would heal that sore—as long 
as this “conference,” behind 
which Europe in its irresolu- 
tion has entrenched itself, was 
only a registering committee, 
it did not matter to Aehren- 
thal whether it took plaee or 
not. His little deal with 
Turkey has modified the raison 
détre of the conference. He 
could therefore settle with 
Servia when the weather 
became warmer. 

We do not for a moment 
wish to defend Achrenthal. 
We think that Austrian dip- 
lomacy, as expleited by him, 
has been brutal and uncom- 
promising in the extreme. 
Neither has it been straight- 
forward. But there is not 
much evidence in the history 
of diplomacy upon which to 
base hope for straightforward 
dealing. We must not blind 


ourselves to the fact that, 
brutal as it is, Austria, from 
her point of view, has a case. 
She has a settled policy with 
regard to the Serb races, 
which, in a word, is, “come to 
us, or take the consequences.” 
Austria cannot afford to have 
this sore of Serb sentimental 
prejudices always irritating, 
and, in her brutal manner, 
she intends to cut it out for 
ever and a day. She has, as 
she thinks, found the golden 
opportunity to effect this end, 
and it must be admitted that 
Aehrenthal, though he has 
used a sledge-hammer, has 
hewn out his policy with great 
skill. And all said and done, 
in whatever light Austrian 
policy is viewed, it must be 
admitted that the Powers 
signatory to the Berlin Treaty 
made it possible. Austria 
cannot justly be blamed that 
the representatives of these 
Powers could not see thirty 
years ahead of their time. 


EUROPE’S RESPONSIBILITY. 


Now we come to the more del- 
icate question of Europe’s con- 
siderable responsibilities in the 
present crisis. Those of Russia 
are very great. All through 
this affair Servia has responded 
to advice from Russia. Russia 
is presumed to be working with 
reciprocal intention with Eng- 
land, Russia has deliberately, 
and England has indirectly, 
encouraged Servia to make 
this show of armed resistance 
to the Dual Monarchy. Yet 
neither Power, nor the other 
two Powers associated with 
Russia and England, have made 


any attempt to put that press- 
ure upon the Dual Monarchy 
which alone will deter her from 
forcing Servia to her knees. 
Nothing will be gained by 
wrapping up a statement of 
the present situation in diplo- 
matic language. Austria has 
seen through the feebleness 
of Russia and the supineness 
of British diplomacy. Unless 
Servia, by the time almost 
that the printing-ink on these 
lines is dry, has opened direct 
negotiations with Vienna, the 
Dual Monarchy will insist, 
under threat of arms, that 
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Servia renounces all her pre- 
tensions and comes in, penitent 
and submissive, to Aehren- 
thal’s fold. Servia will have 
“to eat dirt,” as the Eastern 
saying has it, or take the 
consequences. Not a soldier 
will move in Russia, not a 
white ensign in the Mediter- 
ranean, to save Servia from 
this indignity. Baron von 
Aehrenthal knows this, and 
he has known it all the time. 
We see, therefore, the pathetic 
picture of a weak European 
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state forced into capitulation to 
a greater, in spite of the fact 
that it was encouraged in its 
claims by the might of Europe 
tohold out. We see the edifying 
consummation of von Aehren- 
thal’s brutal policy, simply be- 
cause he had realised from the 
first that, now that Russia was 
feeble, no one would make it his 
business to fight about Servia. 
Servia has traded on the 
bombast of Europe, Aehren- 
thal on the weakness. Achren- 
thal has consequently won. 


THE PASSING OF SERVIA. 


There is little more to be 
said. It is just possible that 
such a situation may arise 
that Servia can bear to eat 
no more dirt, and in sheer 
desperation may throw her- 
self against her mammoth 
neighbour. But this is not 
likely. The great step was 
the issue of the note to the 
great Powers, in which Servia 
renounced all the claims she 
had been advertising for the 
past three months. Now she 
has brought herself to do this, 
the rest may be found easy. 
But the honour of the great 
Powers is not a whit enhanced 
by the attitude they have 
shown towards Servia. It is 
said in the Belgrade papers, 
with more truth than the 
editors realise, that “for Servia 
the great Powers do not exist.” 
The Servians would have done 
well to have recognised this 
before the present crisis. Bul- 
garia realised it years ago. 
It was upon this very assump- 
tion that she shaped her in- 


ternal policy, when Servia was 
wasting her energy in the 
struggle to find a dynasty 
suited to her peculiar tempera- 
ment. Unless we are very 
much mistaken, Servia will 
shortly bow to the inevitable. 
She will never forgive Russia 
the part she has played during 
the past few months. She 
will end her short hysterical 
independence as a_ tolerated 
dependant of the Dual Mon- 
archy. Everything has been 
against her. The Treaty of 
Berlin gave her a geograph- 
ical position that was im- 
possible. Heredity has not 
brought to her people those 
characteristics which go to 
make a solid nation. Her 
sentimental belief in Russia 
and pan-Slavism has not saved 
her from the influence of the 
German magnet. The subtle 
forces of gravity cannot be 
combated by sentiment alone. 
The echo of the Treaty of 
Portsmouth is heard in the 
Balkans to-day. 
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THE scholars whose fortune it 
will be fifty or a hundred years 
hence to write the history of 
the Victorian era will not be 
hampered by lack of material. 
They will not be driven, like 
many historians of to-day, to 
conjecture and a vague surmise. 
The springs of public action, 
the motives of kings and states- 
men, will be laid bare before 
them, They will not be hamp- 
ered at every step by gaps in 
the argument; they will not 
be compelled to reconstruct im- 
portant events from a chance 
hint given here and there. Con- 
trast for a moment what we 
know of Queen Elizabeth with 
what is already discovered of 
Queen Victoria. The records of 
the earlier reign are scanty and 
scattered. No faithful hand 
kept and garnered them, and 
despite our modern methods of 
research the portrait of our 
first great Queen is traced by 
the hand of tradition. In far 
other guise does Victoria slip 
from the past upon the canvas 
of alltime. Letters and Journals 
confirm the judgment of mem- 
ory, and give life and colour to 
the official records. The Corres- 
pondence, published more than 
& year ago, revealed something 
of the debt which England and 
the Empire owe to their Queen, 
and the impression is deepened 
by every addition to our know- 





ledge. Lord Esher, in a lecture 
given not long since at the 
Royal Institution, drew aside 
still farther the veil of secrecy. 
He told us that there were 
treasured among the archives at 
Windsor, not merely a thousand 
volumes of Correspondence, but 
the Journal which the Queen 
kept vigilantly throughout her 
long and busy life. When, 
therefore, the moment of publi- 
cation, which is not yet, has 
arrived, there will be found the 
material of a complete record, 
such as we have not of any 
period in the world’s history. 
Meanwhile Lord Esher is 
permitted to print some ex- 
tracts from the Queen’s Journal, 
and every line of these extracts 
intensifies what we already 
know of her service and char- 
acter. No monarch ever cher- 
ished a loftier sense of duty. 
Even from her childhood, the 
Queen determined to learn only 
such lessons as would help her in 
the task of government. Three 
weeks before her accession to 
the throne she confided these 
reflections to her note-book: 
“To-day is my eighteenth birth- 
day! How old! and yet how 
far I am in being what I should 
be. I shall from this day take 
the firm resolution to study 
with renewed assiduity, to keep 
my attention well fixed upon 
what I am about, and to strive 
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to become every day less trifling 
and more fit for what, if Heaven 
wills it, I’m sometime to be.” 
The words are simple enough in 
their sincerity, and the Queen 
kept the promise thus devoutly 
made to herself with an unfail- 
ing loyalty. She was always 
striving to be fit for her high 
office, and doubtless in her own 
wise modesty she seemed always 
to fall short. But from begin- 
ning to end her sense of respon- 
sibility never dwindled. It was 
in no idle vanity that she spoke 
of “my Ministers” and “my 
country.” She believed with 
all the ardour of an ardent 
temperament that she was 
called by some divine power to 
rule the destinies of England, 
and this belief strengthened her 
purpese in youth asin age. At 
the same time, she did not dis- 
dain the advice of her Minis- 
ters. If two courses of action 
presented themselves she never 
chose one without trying and 
testing both, and she gladly 
went to her friends and advisers 
for counsel and sympathy. Not 
long after her accession she 
conferred an order upon Lord 
Durham, and this is how in her 
Journal she describes the cere- 
mony. “I knighted him with 
the sword of state,” she writes, 
“which is so enormously heavy 
that Lord Melbourne was ob- 
liged to hold it for me, and I 
only inclined it.” That might 
be taken for a symbol of the 
earlier years of her reign. The 
support was Melbourne’s, it is 
true, but it was the Queen who 
gave the inclination to the 
sword of state. 

The more we are told of 
Queen Victoria, the more we 
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admire the intense concentra- 
tion of her nature. She did 
not use the Throne as a step- 
ping-stone to pleasure, to art, 
or to science. She was no 
dilettante, professing an in- 
terest in subjects which she 
did not understand. If she 
liked and appreciated many 
things which lay beyond her 
sphere, she clearly saw their 
relative unimportance to her, 
and passed them by for the 
daily toil of governance, As 
a ruler, indeed, she surpassed 
all her contemporaries. She 
attained with the years a 
habit of authority to which 
none other could aspire. Her 
natural gift for statesmanship 
was marvellously increased by 
the duties that were thrust 
upon her. At home and abroad 
she held ‘a unique position. 
Her mastery of foreign affairs 
persuaded the reluctant Bis- 
marck to call her the greatest 
statesman in LEHurope; and 
Gladstone, never a favoured 
Minister, confessed, after a 
long experience of her policy, 
that “the aggregate of direct 
influence nominally exercised 
by the Sovereign upon the 
councils and proceedings of 
her Ministers” was very great. 
How was it that she reached 
so lofty a pinnacle of influence? 
How was it that she controlled 
even the most fiercely demo- 
cratic of her advisers? 

Much she owed, as has been 
said, to her natural gifts of 
perception and industry. As 
the goal of sovereignty was 
always clear before her, so she 
toiled after it with tireless zeal. 
There was nothing that hap- 
pened within the borders of 
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her kingdom of which she was 
not cognisant. She read every 
despatch ; she discussed every 
appointment ; and thus the last 
detail of administration was 
revealed to her. Lord Esher 
is certainly right in describing 
that which she exercised as 
influence, not power. She did 
not often initiate a policy in 
the course of her long reign. 
Never did she dismiss a Min- 
istry, as William IV. dismissed 
Lord Melbourne’s in 1834, for 
no better reason than that she 
was tired of it. On the other 
hand, no policy was framed, no 
Ministry was formed, without 
her influence. That influence, 
in truth, was felt in every 
corner of her government, and 
always for good. And her 
courage was as great as her 
discretion. If she did not love 
war, she did not fear it, and 
she had a perfect trust that 
the cause of her country would 
be triumphant. Nor was her 
trust merely instinctive. It 
was based upon an unbroken 
experience. Her Ministers came 
and went, in accordance with 
the popular vote. She re- 
mained, the fixed head of our 
Empire, gathering the accu- 
mulated wisdom of men and 
Ministries. 

In other words, she was a 
great governor, not because 
she possessed discursive talents 
or read the newest books from 
the circulating library, but be- 
cause she studied without rest 
and without fatigue the arts of 
government. This may seem 
a commonplace. Unhappily it 
18 nearer a paradox. Though 
our kings are chosen on the 
sound principle of heredity, our 
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Ministers win their position by 
all kinds of irrelevant adver- 
tising. A trick of Demagogy, 
a successful book, a triumph 
in the law-courts—any one of 
these appears a fair equipment 
for an English Minister. In 
the scramble for preferment, 
notoriety counts for more than 
a real and purposed fitness for 
office. Government, it is as- 
sumed, is a work which the 
talented amateur can perform 
without training and without 
dismay. Ministers are too 
often like those sanguine per- 
sons who think that through 
the medium of the daily press 
they can add a hundred a-year 
(or more) to their income with- 
out detriment to their previous 
employment. Patriotism might 
suggest a finer humility, but it 
is not in the House of Com- 
mons, where one man is as 
good as another, that we must 
seek humility or patriotism. 
The present Government, for 
instance, does not lack talent. 
If its members had pursued 
each his own profession with 
the same zest he has given to 
politics, they would certainly 
have achieved success. They 
prefer to practise in simple 
ignorance the arts of govern- 
ment. They are pleased that 
the glamour of office should 
cling about them. They de- 
light in the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of high - sounding 
names. They give one another 
their titles as though they 
were seriously performing a 
national duty. And all the 
while it is their object not to 
govern but to please. With 
feverish anxiety they cling to 
their posts, and care not what 
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disaster overtakes the nation 
so long as they reserve the 
faculty of collecting votes. 
Here, for instance, is Mr 
Birrell, entirely unfit by in- 
clination and temperament to 
control the wayward people of 
Ireland. When he is charged 
with permitting lawlessness, 
he has no other reply than a 
deplorable non-possumus. If 
the Irish choose to drive cattle, 
how can he or the police pre- 
vent it? If they cultivate the 
lively habit of firing revolvers 
into the houses of their neigh- 
bours, what power on earth 
is there which can catch the 
offenders? The Arms Act has 
been dropped, very wisely Mr 
Birrell thinks, and there is an 
end of it. The only way by 
which an effectual check can 
be put upon crime is to revive 
Coercion. But Mr Birrell 
would rather that rapine and 
murder should stalk through 
the land than that any single 
Nationalist should feel annoy- 
ance. Accordingly he is in- 
dignant that he should be held 
responsible for the bad feeling 
which prevails in the disturbed 
districts of Ireland. But, as Sir 
Robert Anderson has pointed 
out, he is asked to meet a 
very different charge. “It is 
that, while he has all along 
possessed ample powers to 
afford adequate protection to 
the law-abiding classes in such 
districts, he has deliberately 
refused to use those powers. 
Nothing that his opponents 
have ever said of him is more 
damning to his reputation 
than is his bold avowal that 
it is with full knowledge of 
the condition of the country 
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that he has persisted in his 
policy of inaction.” In other 
words, Mr Birrell has no desire 
to make the law respected ; he 
is content that the loyal in- 
habitants should fare as best 
they may; and he will not 
annoy the conspirators against 
the British rule, still believing, 
with the optimism of his class, 
that an ineffective union of 
hearts is far better than re- 
spect for order and deference 
to the law. 

The sacrifice which Mr 
Birrell makes in his desire to 
say and do the pleasant thing 
affects only the peace of Ire- 
land. Not that we would 
underrate for one moment the 
evil effects of his benignity. 
But there are other Ministers 
whose too amiable policy may 
easily involve the whole king- 
dom in ruin. Mr Haldane is 
the typical optimist who would 
preserve the hopeful opinion of 
his office even if he were 
prisoner of war. The very 
thought of his Territorials 
provokes him to a broad smile. 
They are his only joy, his 
favourite hobby. The satis- 
faction with which he catches 
sight of them, or awards to 
them the easily won prize, is 
too near to tragedy for 
laughter. When they do not 
come in as quickly as he would 
wish he does not scruple to 
use the advertisement of the 
daily press or to rely upon the 
latest sensation of the theatre. 
The author of “The English- 
man’s Home” appeared for the 
moment to be the noblest of 
patriots. This patriotism is 4 
trifle blown on since he has 
sent his play on tour to 
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Germany and the United 
States to expose to popula- 
tions none too friendly the 
weakness of England. But 
while it lasted the play ap- 
peared to stir England like 
a trumpet call. Of course if 
our modern system of adver- 
tising were useful to the 
Empire, we should be forced to 
adopt it. But there is this 
quality in advertisement which 
unfits it for the purposes of 
patriotism: its reaction is 
equal and opposite to its influ- 
ence, and if it is to be per- 
manently useful it must never 
cease. For the moment Mr 
Haldane can boast of an acces- 
sion to his force of more than 
33,000, an accession made in 
rather more than seven weeks, 
But how long will the enthusi- 
asm last, thus artificially stimu- 
lated? It is difficult to accept 
the sanguine prophecies of Mr 
Haldane. 

However, nothing can daunt 
this Minister’s courage. He 
never rises to his feet without 
speaking of ‘‘ magnificent meet- 
ings” and “ great enthusiasm.” 
Indeed so lively a satisfaction 
does he find in his own boast- 
ings, that not long since he 
promised a sympathetic audi- 
ence the ultimate possession of 
twenty-three army corps, or 
an aggregate equal to the 
German Army. Nothing more 
wicked has been said by a Min- 
ister of State since a certain 
Frenchman spoke ominously 
of the last gaiter button. Mr 
Haldane knows, or should know, 
that by his method the British 
Empire will never be in posses- 
sion of twenty-three army 
corps. He knows, or he should 
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know, that if, achieving the 
impossible, he got his twenty- 
three army corps of untrained 
men they would be useless. 
For it is at this point that 
Mr Haldane’s scheme inevit- 
ably breaks down. His Terri- 
torial Forces will always be un- 
trained, and the experience of 
history teaches us that un- 
trained troops can never hold 
their ground in the presence of 
a trained army. It is idle to 
speak of good intentions and 
high moralities. A bad soldier 
is not converted into a good 
soldier because he is fighting 
for his native land, or because 
he believes that his cause is 
just. Those who indulge in 
this loose talk are as foolish 
as was Ruskin, when he said 
that all that was necessary for 
the painting of a great picture 
was a good heart, and far more 
dangerous. When Wellington 
led his victorious troops through 
the Peninsula, he had no 
illusions concerning their char- 
acter. But he knew that 
though they might have been 
the scum of London, they were 
trained to fight, and his faith 
was justified by the bravery 
and skilled discipline with 
which they drove the French 
beyond the boundaries of 
Spain. 

So long as the Navy was 
deemed the sole safeguard of 
England Mr Haldane’s optim- 
ism might have appeared un- 
important. It was easy to say 
that the composition of an 
army which will never be 
called upon to take the field 
is immaterial. Even if it did 
not profit the country one 
whit for an ardent citizen 
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to go through his fifteen days’ 
training, it did not do much 
harm. It was almost as healthy 
as a jaunt to Margate, and a 
good deal cheaper for the citi- 
zen. But since Mr Haldane 
made his last demonstration, 
the whole aspect of affairs has 
been changed. Rather more 
than a year ago Sir John 
Fisher, infamously tempting 
Providence, told England that 
she was impregnable. His 
words cannot be too often or 
too definitely recalled. “I 
turn to all of you,” said he, 
determined to flatter his hear- 
ers, “and I turn to my 
countrymen and I say, Sleep 
quiet in your beds and do not 
be disturbed by those bogies, 
of invasion or otherwise, which 
are being periodically resus- 
citated by all sorts of leagues.” 
Sir John spoke with the 
authority which belongs to the 
First Sea Lord, and we know 
to-day that he spoke not the 
words of truth. We cannot 
sleep quiet in our beds; we 
are in the very presence of 
a disturbing bogey; and 
the Navy and the Maritime 
Leagues, which have done 
their best to counteract the 
influence of Sir John Fisher, 
are abundantly justified of 
their action. Mr M‘Kenna, 
indeed,—to his honour, be it 
said,—has not attempted to 
rival the bland optimism of 
Sir John Fisher and Mr Hal- 
dane. He has come forward 
with a confession of failure 
which no responsible Minister 
should ever be forced to make. 
He admits that our naval 
supremacy is endangered. So 
far as Dreadnoughts are con- 
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cerned, we must surrender a 
two-power standard and count 
ourselves lucky if in two years 
we are not forced to admit the 
superiority of Germany. Such 
is the price which we are 
asked to pay for the privilege 
of living under a Radical 
Government. And though, as 
we have said, Mr M‘Kenna’s 
confession does him credit, it 
is a confession which he should 
not have been asked to 
make. Once upon a time a 
Minister who betrayed the 
vital interests of his country 
was subject to impeachment. 
Nowadays we take a less 
stalwart sense of our duties, 
But at least we may see to 
it that no consideration of a 
false economy, no hankering 
after a spurious reputation 
which comes of distributing 
other people’s money to those 
who have no claim to it, 
shall put in peril the de- 
fences of the country or ex- 
pose our coasts to the risk 
of invasion. 

But the failure of the Ad- 
miralty to discharge its proper 
duties emphasises at once the 
weakness of Mr Haldane’s 
Territorial Forces. If Sir 
John Fisher forbids us to sleep 
quiet in our beds, it be- 
comes an imperative duty to 
strengthen the Army of De- 
fence. We can no longer trust 
to the accidents of advertise- 
ment and melodrama. We 
can no longer rely upon the 
loyalty of employers, whom Mr 
Haldane alternately flatters 
and deprecates, or on the un- 
certain energy of the man in 
the street. Two things only 
will serve our need: compul- 
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sion, and an adequate period 
of training. The objections 
to compulsion are neither seri- 
ous nor reasonable. Mr Hal- 
dane has declared, without the 
slightest warrant, that a com- 
pulsory service would “ gravely 
imperil the stream of life of 
the regular army,” which is 
as much as to say that if you 
teach all men to read and 
write there will be no need of 
printed books. The encourage- 
ment which compulsory service 
would give the profession of 
arms would far more probably 
be the best aid of the recruit- 
ing sergeant. Still more fool- 
ish is the objection commonly 
heard, that compulsory service 
was “a state of things to 
which the instincts and ways 
of living of Englishmen were 
opposed.” This statement and 
others like it have been made 
so often, that they appear to 
be beyond the reach of con- 
troversy. What has been said 
thrice seems as true to our 
Radicals as to the gentleman 
in Lewis Carroll’s poems. But 
a little consideration will easily 
prove its falsity. There is no 
man so patient, so easy to con- 
trol, so willing to obey the 
law, as the Englishman. For 
centuries he has been trained 
in the habits of endurance and 
discipline, and these habits 
have appeared far more 
pleasant than irksome to him. 
The man who accepted the 
yoke of William the Conqueror 
with a wise acquiescence showed 
how highly he prized the 
order which comes of good 
government. Nor did the 
autocracy of the Tudors have 
any terrors for the English- 
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man. He endured the ex- 
actions of Empson and Dudley 
in the same spirit with which, 
in the reign of Henry VIIL, he 
obeyed the commands of that 
far-seeing tyrant. Lastly, the 
nation which tolerated with- 
out complaint the hardship of 
the press-gang, a very real in- 
fliction, which no one would like 
to see revived, cannot justly be 
charged with preferring an illu- 
sory freedom to quietude and 
security. This objection, then, 
that compulsion is incompat- 
ible with the British character, 
cannot for one moment be sus- 
tained ; nor does the other argu- 
ment, that England possesses 
no machinery by which men 
can be compelled to serve, carry 
any heavier weight. If the 
machinery do not exist, it can 
forthwith be invented. It is no 
more difficult to find a conscript 
than to summon a juryman, 
and the penalty for evasion of 
seryice could easily be inflicted. 
As little need we be appalled at 
the expense. A compulsory 
army is not in the nature 
of things so costly as an army 
of volunteers, and there is no 
reason why we should not 
accept Mr Amery’s wise sugges- 
tion, that while service should 
be made compulsory, only those 
who engage to serve abroad 
in time of war should receive 
pay. 

The truth is, there is no 
scheme to which ingenuity may 
not find objection. But it is 
the business of the Minister 
of War to brush aside all 
obstacles which lie in the way 
of our obtaining the army 
which the country needs. Mr 
Haldane has not brushed these 
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obstacles away,—he has cheer- 
fully and even proudly suc- 
cumbed to them; and he has 
left us with no more sure 
defence of our shores than an 
artillery which knows as much 
as it has been able to learn 
in a brief fortnight’s holiday. 
As we have said before, when 
our faith in the Navy was in- 
vincible, the streams of Mr 
Haldane’s untired and monoton- 
ous eloquence flowed on without 
doing harm or good. But now 
that the Admiralty has made 
confession of failure we demand 
of Mr Haldane and his col- 
leagues something more than 
words. They must prove to 
us that they understand those 
arts of government which 
they are called upon to prac- 
tise. They must think no 
expense too great to insure 
the country against aggres- 
sion, and if in achieving 
this end they are unable to 
waste as much of the taxpayers’ 
money as they would like in 
bribing the electorate, they 
must deny themselves the plea- 
sure of this interested philan- 
thropy. For England, far 
better-minded than its rulers, 
feels shame that it is not per- 
mitted to defend itself against 
invasion, and knows well that 
“ this jewel set in a silver sea” 
is worth all the sacrifice of 
life and freedom that can be 
given it. 

It will be not without in- 
terest to note the effect which 
the speeches of Messrs Asquith 
and M‘Kenna will have upon 
those who believe that Eng- 
land is incapable of invasion. 
Will the old optimism vanish 
before the plain truth that in 
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three years Germany may out- 
strip us on the sea? Will Mr 
Haldane’s platonic love of 
home-defence be converted into 
@ warmer passion? And as 
we read the debates we cannot 
but ask ourselves, What would 
have been the opinion of Mr 
Arnold-Forster, whose death all 
patriots will deplore? None 
believed more devoutly than he 
that England’s Empire was 
upon the sea, and his watchful 
criticism of Mr Haldane’s 
scheme was based not upon his 
own theories but upon the 
theories of his opponents. Mr 
Haldane believes in the possi- 
bility of invasion, said he, or 
he would not have attempted 
to organise his Territorial Force. 
And how, thus believing, can 
he leave our dockyards and 
military storehouses unfortified 
for a single day? It is possible 
that in the new circumstances 
he would have changed his 
view. It is certain that he 
would have been persuaded 
only by what he believed to be 
the good of the Empire. 

Truly our generation has 
known no more ardently patri- 
otic statesman than Arnold- 
Forster. A grandson of Dr 
Arnold, he was educated at 
Rugby and Oxford, and de- 
voted himself, as soon as he 
had taken his degree, to the 
zealous pursuit of politics. He 
accompanied the late W. E. 
Forster, who had adopted him 
as his son, to Ireland in 1880, 
and what he saw and learned 
there made him the staunch 
champion that he was of the 
Union. It was Ireland, indeed, 
that shaped his career and 
gave a proper direction to his 
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opinions. The oppression of 
the Land League and the dis- 
loyalty of W. E. Forster's col- 
leagues in the Cabinet made it 
impossible that Arnold-Forster 
should cling to the Liberalism 
of his youth. In these early 
days two passions dominated 
him: the Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and the 
Federation of our Colonies. 
The Union is, we believe, as- 
sured, and the sense of Imperi- 
alism has become so acute that 
no responsible Minister would 
dare to-day to put a slight 
upon the Colonies. These ad- 
mirable results owe not a little 
to the tireless energy and im- 
placable spirit of Arnold- 
Forster, than whom our 
Colonies, especiaily, had never 
a more loyal and eloquent 
champion. 

Above all, Arnold - Forster 
loved the battle and turmoil 
of politics. The love of combat 
was in his blood, and when in 
1892 he became member for 
West Belfast, he represented a 
constituency perfectly suited 
to his militant temper. In 
fighting the battle of the Union 
he asked and gave no quarter. 
He detested the spirit of com- 
promise, and he was resolved 
to fight for his side to the 
bitter end. Meanwhile, as the 
cause of Home Rule declined, 
Arnold - Forster found leisure 
for a profound study of the 
Navy and Army. The fighting 
services had always attracted 
him, and he spared nothing 
in extending and deepening his 
knowledge. He watched with 
unceasing care the military 
manceuvres of foreign govern- 
ments. He had a mechanician’s 
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familiarity with the working 
and construction of modern 
battleships, and his little book, 
‘In a Conning-Tower,’ proved 
that his foresight was equal to 
his knowledge. A little story, 
lately told in ‘The Times,’ is 
the best indication of Arnold- 
Forster’s method that we 
know. “During one of the 
flying visits of the Emperor 
William ”—thus runs the story 
—“when Arnold-Forster had 
just become Secretary to the 
Admiralty, thetwo met on board 
the Royal yacht in the Solent, 
and at once began to talk ships 
and guns. The Kaiser asked 
many questions, and expressed, 
after his fashion, many frank 
opinions about the vessels ly- 
ing at anchor before them; till 
presently Arnold-Forster turned 
the tables by some shrewd re- 
marks about the machinery and 
armaments of various German 
battleships. The Kaiser list- 
ened with astonishment, and 
asked, ‘How do you come to 
know so much about the Ger- 
man fleet?’ ‘Oh,’ replied 
Arnold - Forster, ‘I have been 
down the stoke-hold of every 
battleship in your Majesty’s 
navy.” That is eminently 
characteristic of Arnold-Forster 
and his thoroughness. He was 
always his own intelligence 
department, and knew the im- 
portance of checking by obser- 
vation the reports of his staff. 
It was at the Admiralty as 
Parliamentary Secretary that 
he did his best work. He 
carried thither something more 
than habits of industry and a 
zeal for the public service. 
In dealing with Naval affairs 
he was strengthened by the 
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knowledge of a lifetime. The 
speeches which he made in the 
House of Commons during his 
tenure of this office remain his 
best contribution to the states- 
manship of his day. The years 
which he spent at the War 
Office were less fruitful, and 
this through no fault of Arnold- 
Forster’s. The War Office is 
almost as fierce a destroyer of 
reputations as Ireland herself, 
and though Arnold-Forster left 
it with his reputation unim- 
paired, he left it also with his 
schemes unachieved, and his 
was the mortification to see a 
plan which he despised and 
utterly condemned carried on 
the tide of his successor’s suave 
eloquence to something which 
looked like accomplishment. 
That Arnold -Forster’s own 
plan, in which its author 
had so devout a faith, is the 
best plan for our country, we 
cannot believe in the face 
of our Government’s latest con- 
fession. It was too rigid, too 
sternly inflexible. It took for 
granted that in no circum- 
stances could England be in- 
vaded ; and leaving the Navy 
to guard our shores, it pro- 
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vided for an efficient force 
which could strike outside the 
shores of England wherever 
a blow was necessary. Once 
having adopted his plan, 
he fought for it with all 
his vigour and all his con- 
viction. With the same vigour 
and the same conviction he 
fought against the scheme of 
his successor, which he rightly 
thought left England without 
the power of offence. <A brief 
week before his death he de- 
livered one of his liveliest, most 
persuasive speeches, and he died 
with an unfinished letter lying 
upon his desk. If ever a 
patriot died upon the field of 
battle it was Arnold-Forster. 
His policy was not successful. 
Perhaps it did not deserve to 
succeed. But it had no other 
end than the service of the 
country, and it was conceived 
without thought of self, with- 
out any other hope than 
the welfare of England. The 
future may hold in store for 
us Ministers more prudent than 
Arnold-Forster. It will never 
give us one more patiently zeal- 
ous, more unselfishly patriotic, 
more highly honourable. 




















BREACHING THE BUREAUCRACY. 


BY SIR CHARLES CROSTHWAITE, K.C.S.I, 


Since this subject was 
brought before the readers of 
‘Maga’ in February, we have 
come to closer quarters with 
the proposals of the Secretary 
of State. He has introduced 
a Bill, and it has passed through 
the House of Lords, not with- 
out scathing criticism, and 
with the loss of a clause (clause 
3) by which Lord Morley sets 
great store. The Bill may be 
described as a purely enabling 
Bill, a Bill for empowering the 
Government of India, with the 
sanction of the Secretary of 
State, to do as they like. A 
“blank cheque,’ as it was 
termed, which will allow elective 
and (so-called) popular institu- 
tions to be pushed to the ex- 


treme, right up to the line in fact. 


of representative government. 
On the 24th February Lord 
Morley moved the second read- 
ing of the Indian Councils Bill. 
On the 25th the debate was 
resumed, On the 3rd of March 
the House went into Com- 
mittee on the Bill. Lord 
MacDonnell led a vigorous 
attack on clause 3, which 
gave the Governor-General in 
Council, with the approval of 
the Secretary of State, power 
by proclamation to create a 
Council in any province under 
a Lieutenant-Governor for the 
purpose of assisting the 
Lieutenant-Governor in the 
Executive Government of the 
province. The clause was 
emitted by a majority of 
forty-one to eighteen votes. 


On the 10th of March, on 
the order for the report stage 
being read, Lord Morley moved 
an amendment to restore this 
clause. To excuse this unusual 
proceeding he read a remark- 
able telegram from the Govern- 
ment of India. This incident 
will be dealt with further on. 
The House, however, did not 
divide on the motion, and the 
Bill passed the third reading. 

In India the scheme has 
been received with a great 
display of enthusiasm by the 
Hindu politicians. It is as 
well not to take this display 
too seriously. Naturally they 
regard the concessions as a 
triumph for themselves and for 
the Congress especially. They 
are to have majorities in the 
Provincial Councils, they are 
almost certain to gain a seat 
in the Executive Council of 
the Governor-General, and in 
all the other councils which 
may be extended or estab- 
lished. They had never dreamt 
in their wildest moments of 
getting all these concessions 
along with the institution of 
a system of popular election, 
which is only “popular” in 
so far as it hands over the 
interests of the peoples of 
India to the keeping of a 
small clique of “ Nationalist” 
politicians. What more could 
have been done for them at 
present? or what could have 
been done to lead more surely 
to further concessions in the 
future? Already they are 
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girding their loins for fresh 
action. It is idle to speak 
of these demonstrations as if 
they were the outcome of 
gratitude for a great na- 
tional benefit, or to plume our- 
selves on a wonderful coup of 
brilliant and unselfish states- 
manship. A cabman who 
expects a shilling may touch 
his hat if you give him half- 
a-crown. If he shall exhibit 
effusive joy, you will not pro- 
ceed to thank God that you 
have a generous heart and an 
open hand. 

There has been no such re- 
joicing amongst the Muham- 
medans. The leaders and the 
educated portion of their com- 
munity have been mueh alarmed 
at the prospect of being sub- 
ordinated to the majority. 
On this point, however, Lord 
Morley has been compelled to 
give way. An assurance has 
been given to them that they 
shall be allowed to form sep- 
arate Muhammedan constitu- 
encies and to elect their own 
representatives—the number of 
whom is not to be based on 
merely numerical proportion. 
Next to the question of the 
methods of election, they at- 
tach importance to having a 
Muhammedan in the Governor- 
General’s Council, if a Hindu 
is appointed. On this point 
the Secretary of State is 
firm. So also it is believed 
are the Muhammedan leaders. 
They place great, perhaps too 
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much, value on it. They will 
not be satisfied and will not 
think themselves fairly dealt 
with unless they get it. We 
venture to think that in this 
matter Lord Morley has com- 
mitted a grave mistake. The 
question has been raised 
gratuitously, for no one can 
allege that there are Indian 
gentlemen manifestly fitted to 
take a leading part in the 
Government of India standing 
about idle in the market-place. 
If an eminent Indian has risen, 
like his English confréres, 
through the ranks of the Civil 
Service and has shown himself 
fitted for this promotion, he 
ought undoubtedly to get it. 
But to appoint him mainly 
because of his birth and race 
is a perversion of the intention 
of the proclamation which the 
Government desire to fulfil. 
Everything possible has been 
said by Lords Lansdowne, 
Curzon, and MacDonnell to 
warn the Secretary of State 
of the danger awaiting him. 
Even Mr Gokhale, who does 
not labour under the disadvan- 
tage of being on the opposite 
side in home politics, and 
whose advice therefore may be 
looked upon with less suspicion, 
advocates the appointment of 
“two Indians to the Executive 
Council of the Viceroy.” It 
would be wrong, for many 
reasons, to appoint two. But 
why has Lord Morley created 
this dilemma? 


POPULAR ELECTION IN INDIA, 


The Secretary of State has 
no reason to complain of the 
general reception of his pro- 
posals by the House of Lords. 


Nearly every one connected, or 
who has been connected, with 
Indian administration admits 
that as the country progresses 
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and grows the Government 
must grow to meet it. It is 
only a question of degree. 
Because the child has grown 
out of the garb of babyhood 
we do not wish to make him 
ridiculous in a tail-coat and top 
hat. The critics in Parliament 
and out say, “Do not go too 
fast and too far.” And chief 
amongst the matters in which 
it is thought that the present 
proposals go too fast and too 
far, is the scheme of popular 
election. 

To those who know India as 
it is away from the influences 
of the Presidency towns, the 
notion of establishing popular 
elections in a large degree ap- 
pears wildly utopian. Hitherto 
certain constituencies, more or 
less artificial, perhaps, have 
been allowed to recommend 
candidates for the Legislative 
Councils subject to nomination 
by the head of the Govern- 
ment. The present idea is to 
frame, in a manner as yet 


_ undefined, constituencies for 


different races, religions, and 
classes — such as landholders, 
Muhammedans, merchants and 
traders, and so on. These con- 
stituencies are to be free to 
elect whomsoever they choose, 
subject, it is presumed, to some 
rules of qualification or disquali- 
fication yet to be laid down. 

It is urged that no form 
of popular election is suited 
to Indian conditions. Take 
the opinion of Lord Cromer, 
who is certainly not imbued 
with anti-democratic prejudices. 
On the second reading of the 
Bill (February 25) he said: 
“If they considered the im- 
mense diversity of race, re- 
ligion, and language in India, 


and also the fact that they 
would be endeavouring to 
transplant to India a plant 
entirely of exotie growth and 
placing it in very uncongenial 
soil, he must confess, for his 
own part, that he should be 
very much surprised if the 
legislative experiment did suc- 
ceed.” That is the view of 
a foremost Liberal statesman, 
intimately acquainted with 
Oriental populations and sym- 
pathetic with Lord Morley’s 
designs. 

Lord Lansdowne, Lord Curzon, 
and others of comparatively 
recent Indian experience, spoke 
in the same sense. Most men 
who know the conditions exist- 
ing feel sure that any scheme of 
popular election that can be 
devised will place the power in 
the hands of a Hindu majority, 
a Brahmin majority, and in all 
likelihood a majority of aspiring 
lawyers. That is why the Mu- 
hammedans have been so active 
and strenuous, beyond their 
wont in political matters, in 
resisting the scheme propounded 
in the Secretary of State’s dis- 
patch. Hitherto they have be- 
lieved in the impartiality and 
strict justice of the British 
Government in India to protect 
the minorities, and they have 
abstained from embarrassing 
that Government by joining the 
agitators. When they realised 
that an autocratic Radical Sec- 
retary of State was forcing a 
scheme of popular election on 
India, they found it necessary 
to move. There are other min- 
orities who have not the same 
power of cohesion who will be 
left to the mercy of the 
majority. Some will make 
themselves heard. 
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Let it be remembered that 
the move about to be made goes 
much beyond anything hitherto 
ventured, in that it promises to 
give real power to the elected 
representatives. The prize 
offered is worth striving for. 
A clever, well-trained lawyer 
with an unofficial majority be- 
hind him, with power to ob- 
struct the administration and 
worry its officers by questions 
and supplementary questions 
without limit, will be a man to 
be feared and conciliated. An 
Indian gentleman’s dignity and 
self-respect depend much on the 
way he is treated by others. 
Lord Crewe sneers at the 
Lieutenant-Governor or Gov- 
ernor who may fail to manage 
his unofficial majority. Gov- 
ernors and Lieutenant - Gov- 


ernors may take care of 
themselves. But it is their 
subordinates, and _ especially 


their Indian subordinates, who 
will suffer as well as the Indian 
gentry. It may be anticipated, 
therefore, that seats in the 
Legislative Councils will be 
sought and fought for with far 
greater keenness than hereto- 
fore, and that those best fitted 
for the struggle will win them. 
Unfortunately they are not 
the men whese success is likely 
to strengthen the British Gov- 
ernment or to benefit the great 
bulk of the peoples of India. 
They, as Lord Curzon said in 
his forceful speech on February 
24th, want “not representative 
government but good govern- 
ment, and look to the British 
officers for protection from the 
rapacious money-lender and 
landlord, from the local vakeel 
(attorney), and all the other 
sharks in human disguise which 
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these unhappy 


prey upon 
people.” 

There are numerous and im- 
portant classes which loek upon 
the British Government, if not 
with affection, yet with a feeling 
of loyalty arising from a know- 
ledge that under it they enjoy 
liberty, justice, and protection 
in a measure which no other 
Power existing, or likely to 
exist, in India could ensure to 
them. The greater and less land- 
owners, the substantial bankers 
and traders, and the peasant 
proprietors and tenants of land, 
come under this category. If 
the leaders of these classes will 
not come forward as candidates 
for seats under a system of 
popular election, the wisdom of 
introducing such a scheme may 
fairly be doubted. Men who 
have passed their lives, as the 
present writer has, in the service 
of India, in close touch with the 
people, have learnt that the 
best men will not expose them- 
selves to the indignity, as it 
seems to them, of canvassing 
their inferiors for votes. 


“A man desirous of entering the 
Council has now but to make a few 
speeches before a debating club of 
schoolboys denouncing the foreign 
rule as a curse, painting every official 
European as a scoundrel, and every 
supporter of the British rule as a 
vagabond. Thus he paves his way 
to election to a municipal or local 
board; as a member of which he 
decries every measure originating 
with the Government as inhuman 
and unjust. He is honoured with 
the appellation of the champion of 
liberty, and has not to wait long for 
a seat in the legislative councils, local 
or supreme. hen he reaches his 
goal, he has.only to ask a few im- 

rtinent questions in order to remain 
in touch with his comrades ; but what 
mischief will come out of this system 
time alone will show. The election 
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of a few men of position by the 
power-seeking party is only a blind.” 


We are quoting from an 
article in ‘The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury’ for April 1894, written 
by the Rajah of Bhinga, a 
Rajput noble and a Talukdar 
of Oudh. The same gentleman, 
speaking of the desire of the 
Congress party, by simultane- 
ous examinations and other 
means, to fill the administra- 
tive services with Indians, 
wrote— 


“Disinterested Indians tremble at 
the idea of their future magistrates 
having as much concern with their 
caste elevation as with the increase of 
their salary... . It would be treason 
to humanity to place us by force of 
British bayonets under the yoke of 
those whose ‘flesh creeps on their 
bones’ when they hear of a war.” 


But it will be said this was 
written fifteen years ago. 
Things have changed: there 
is a new spirit in India. It 
cannot be denied that things 
are changing, and, owing to 
the rapidity of communication 
and the effects of what is called 
education, more rapidly than 
might have been anticipated. 
The spirit, however, is not so 
new as it has been repre- 
sented, and, in the matter we 
are speaking of, it has not 
changed much. The time 
may come when Rajas and 
Nawabs may enter the field 
of politics, and may fly round 
the villages in motors, aided 
by an appropriate selection 
from their Ranis and Begums, 
working their constituencies 
and reporting their prospects 
to ‘The Daily Mail.’ It has 
not come yet. Let the reader 
look at ‘The Empire Review’ 
for March. He will find a 








paper by Sir Andrew Fraser, 
lately Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, an able and candid 
paper, in support of Lord 
Morley’s policy. He affirms 
that the principal cause of 
“the partial want of success” 
of Lord Ripon’s measures to 
introduce popular election and 
local self-government is -that 
“India does not understand 
and cannot work the principles 
of election as understood and 
worked in England.” The con- 
stituencies were too large, the 
electors without knowledge of 
affairs or interest in them, and 
“were of such a position in 
society as to preclude the true 
leaders of the people from ap- 
pealing to them for their votes.” 
(The italics are ours.) “The 
Zamindar,” he adds, “says I 
cannot go with hands joined 
in entreaty to thousands of my 
own tenants and dependents 
and ask them for their votes.” 
What is the result? The pro- 
fessional candidate, and let it 
be impressed upon the English 
reader that this means, in 
nine cases out of ten, a Hindu 
lawyer, a Brahmin probably, 
“goes down unopposed and 
asks a few score out of thou- 
sands to come and vote for 
him, and his election is 
secured.” ‘The majority of 
the natural leaders of the 
people have stood aloof from 
it wherever the principle of 
election was really applied ;” 
and even in Bengal, supposed 
to be the most advanced of 
all provinces, ‘‘ the elective sec- 
tions of the Local Self-Govern- 
ment Act have not been intro- 
duced at all” in the greater 
part of the province. The 
Government has been com- 
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pelled, in order to avert catas- 
trophe, to resort to nomination 
as @ substitute for election. 
By that means only has a 
certain measure of success been 
attained. The failure of Lord 
Ripon’s measures is attributed 
by some to the interference of 
the officials. The control has 
not been from without. Their 
powers and_ responsibilities 
were not real, (Secretary of 
State to the Government of 
India, No. 193, dated 27th 
November 1908.) The plain 
truth is that if the Govern- 
ment, through the District 
Officers, had not exercised 
close supervision and _ con- 
siderable control, local 
self-government would have 
proved, not a comparative 
failure, but a disastrous fiasco. 
Any one who wishes to find 
other testimony of the un- 
fitness of Indian provinces for 
popular election and local self- 
government should, if he can 
spare time and can risk his 
intellect, read the blue-books 
on East India Advisory and 
Legislative Councils, especially 
the letters from the Punjab 
Government and its officers. 
It will be said that new 
systems may be devised which 
will induce the best men to 
offer themselves for election, 
and will lessen the chances of 
their exclusion by professional 
politicians. No such system, 
it may be feared, has yet 
been invented. The Secretary 
of State favours electoral 


colleges. In the case of the 
Muhammedans this plan has 
been rejected. Most men of 
experience, including’ Sir 
Andrew Fraser, doubt its suc- 
cess in securing the due repre- 
sentation of any class. The 
Government of India hope to 
succeed by forming class con- 
stituencies, and leaving them 
to choose one of themselves, 
But no detailed plan for carry- 
ing out this scheme has been 
formed. It would, so far as 
can be judged, involve enor- 
mous labour in forming the 
constituencies, making up the 
registers, checking the returns, 
which would occupy the al- 
ready over-worked district 
staff. And if it succeeded, it 
is plain from the evidence 
quoted above that it would 
only succeed because it was 
not election by the people. 

In the end, probably, the in- 
genuity of the Hindu politi- 
cians would bring about much 
the same result as at present. 
They are almost the only men 
who eagerly desire to secure 
seats in the councils. 

It will be a serious blow to 
the stability of British rule 
and to the welfare of the mul- 
titudes in India who depend on 
it if these hybrid parliaments 
about to be established are 
filled with aspiring lawyers 
who know English indeed, but 
know little or nothing of the 
people or their wants, and are 
out of sympathy with all except 
their own class. 


HYBRID PARLIAMENTS. 


I have spoken of hybrid ber in each council is to be fixed 
parliaments, and the term is by law, varying from sixty in 


deserved. The maximum num- 
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Governer-General to thirty in 
the minor provinces. The 
majority in each council, Lord 
Morley tells us, but this we think 
is not laid down in the Bill, is 
to be composed of persons not 
in the service of the Crown, who 
will be either chosen by popular 
election or nominated. The pro- 
portion to be elected is not fixed 
in the Bill, but is left to regula- 
tions to be made by the Govern- 
ment of India. We may be 
sure the proportion of elected 
members will be large. Mr 
Gokhale, in his suggestive note, 
says they should be in a consider- 
able majority, three-fourths in 
fact of the whole council. The 
councils are to have power to 
pass or reject legislative meas- 
ures subject only to the veto 
of the President in the one 
case and to legislation by the 
Supreme Legislative Council 
in the other. They are to have 
power to move and carry reso- 
lutions as the House of Parlia- 
ment has in this kingdom. 
They may discuss and move 
and resolute on the budget, 
although they cannot enforce 
their views on the Government. 
They are to have—but all 
details are left to rules—almost 
as much power in the matter of 
questions and supplementary 
questions as the British Parlia- 
ment enjoys. Their term of 
office is to be fixed by statute. 
No provision for dissolving 
them if they abuse their powers 
is provided. The unlucky 
Governor may find himself 
with a council of which the 
majority may be animated by 
@ spirit not only adverse to him 
but disloyal to the King-Em- 
peror. His time and that of 
his most important subordinates 
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may be wasted. His best and 
most necessary projects ob- 
structed: his most active and 
earnest officers harassed and 
insulted by questions inspired 
by animosity or pure mischief. 
All sorts of ridiculous, perhaps, 
but also dangerous resolutions 
and bills may be moved and put 
forward. Nothing can be done. 
No change can be hoped for 
until the lapse of time shall 
have brought the term of office 
of the obstructionists to an end. 
The Government cannot resign 
and throw the responsibility on 
their opponents. The Governor 
may release himself by offering 
his resignation and ruining his 
career. If he holds on he may 
betold bya superior under-secre- 
tary that he has only his own 
incompetence to thank. Eight 
of these egregious institutions, 
endowed with great power but 
responsible only to their own 
consciences, are to be started 
immediately on their career. 

It will be said that all this is 
mere assumption. It is not to 
be imagined that all the non- 
official members, Hindus and 
Muhammedans, elected and 
nominated, will join hands to 
make the administration impos- 
sible. Certainly not at first. 
The leaders at the Madras 
Meeting of Congress a few 
months ago warned their fol- 
lowers to be reasonable and 
well-behaved. Then they said 
we shall be given a majority in 
the Imperial Council also in a 
few years. It must be remem- 
bered that many of the pro- 
minent men desire to bring 
British rule in India to an end. 
It is certain that when it comes 
to a question of election, the 
Nationalists, of whose mind we 
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have lately seen some glimpses, 
will win as they do in Ireland. 
The Government are seemingly 
unwilling to make the most 
open disloyalty a disqualifica- 
tion. It is evident that the 
influential Mr Gokhale regards 
the Legislative Councils as a 
means of continually harassing 
the Government. In his note 
he provides for monthly sittings 
of not less than three days. 
Reference has been made in 
the beginning of this paper to 
the amendment carried by a 
majority of the Lords for the 
omission of the third clause of 
the Bill, which allowed the 
creation by proclamation of 
executive councils in provinces 
now governed by Lieutenant- 
Governors. There is no doubt 
that Lord Morley means to 
restore this clause in the other 
House—a proceeding both 
unfortunate and unnecessary. 
Whatever may be thought of 
the comparative merits of 
government with a council 
and a purely personal govern- 
ment, it cannot be said with 
any decent show of truth 
that the creation of councils, 
where they do not exist, is of 
any urgent importance. On 
the other hand all the best 
authorities are of opinion that 
the introduction of councils 
into the northern provinces of 
India or into Burma would be 
most disadvantageous to the 
administration. The Govern- 
ment of India, moreover, in 
their dispatch of the 1st October 
1908, did not ask for power to 
create new councils. They only 
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hinted that they might be re- 
quired to assist Lieutenant. 
Governors to discharge the 
additional duties which the 
new constitution of the Legisla- 
tive Councils might impose on 
them. They declared “it would 
be premature even to discuss 
the question until experience 
had been gained of the working 
of the new legislative bodies.” 
Under these circumstances 
the Lords were bound in prud- 
ence to cut out the clause, as 
it is premature, to say the least, 
to empower the Government to 
make a great change which 
had not been fully considered 
or even discussed. When the 
amendment was carried, Lord 
Morley telegraphed to the Gov- 
ernment of India. He has not 
disclosed what he said to them. 
The substance of their reply he 
read to the House of Lords. 
It is an evasive and incon- 
sistent answer. The question 
raised by Lord Lansdowne and 
others was this: What has 
occurred to cause the Govern- 
ment of India to press for or 
to desire powers to carry out 
@ measure which six months 
ago they thought it premature 
to discuss? Their reply evades 
the point by referring back to 
1905, when their opinion was 
adverse to the creation of 
councils, and by saying that 
the constitutional changes now 
proposed have caused them to 
alter their views. But these 
changes were in view when 
they wrote in October 1908, 
and the question is, Why have 
they changed their opinions 





1 It is a significant fact that the Secretary of State will not allow the opinions 
of the present Lieutenant-Governors to be disclosed. He has himself made 


known the opinion of the one man who is not against the proposal. 
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since that date? Even now 
they do not say more than this: 
“We are in favour of having 
the power proposed by clause 3 
in the Bill, and we should re- 
gret if the opportunity which 
presents itself of obtaining that 
power for us were to be lost ;” 
and they add, “‘ We are alto- 
gether opposed to the proposal 


which we understand has been 
put forward to create forthwith 
councils in all the larger pro- 
vinces, and we desire to make 
that point clear. We see no 
present necessity for a general 
change of this character, and 
it should be made, if it is to be 
made, only in the light of ex- 
perience.” 


GOVERNMENT BY SUGGESTION. 


This being so, the House of 
Lords were not inclined to go 
back from their decision, and 
Lord Morley did not press 
his motion to a division. If 
the power were given, it 
might be used next day by 
the Secretary of State. The 
Government of India cannot be 
trusted to stick to their guns. 
They have no stable opinions 
or convictions. They have 
eagerly accepted reforms which 
are very much the opposite 
of their own proposals. The 
general tenor of their scheme 
was cautious and conservative. 


They have embraced altera- 
tions which have made it 
radical and democratic. The 
Secretary of State says he has 
not pressed his views upon 
them. He has only “sug- 
gested.” The power of sug- 
gestion on susceptible subjects 
is now an established fact; 
and it is preferable to believe 
that we have in this case an 
example of a_ well-known 
psychological phenomenon, than 
to suspect the Government of 
India of playing Polonius to 
the Secretary of State’s Ham- 
let. 


LORD MORLEY AND MR GOKHALE, 


It will be remarked that the 
Government of India refer to 
the proposal which they believe 
has been put forward to create 
councils forthwith. It is per- 
tinent to ask from what quarter 
this proposal has been made. 
It is to be found in two docu- 
ments. One is Mr Gokhale’s 
note which he says he laid in 
September last before the Sec- 
retary of State. The other is 
the report of the Royal Com- 
mission upon decentralisation 
which was published last 
month. Both these authori- 
VOL. CLXXXV.—NO. MCXXII. 


ties, as they may be called for 
shortness, agree in recommend- 
ing the substitution of Gover- 
nors appointed from England 
for Lieutenant-Governors and 
the creation of Councils, Mr 
Gokhale says, of three or four 
members, of whom one or two 
are to be Indians; the Hob- 
house Commission say of not 
less than four members, ‘“‘ which 
they add will permit of the 
strengthening of the adminis- 
tration by the inclusion of 
specially qualified natives of 
India.” The ultimate object 
2k 
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and the probable result of 
clause 3 of the Bill are, it 
seems to us, indicated by these 
quotations. 

Mr Gokhale’s note has been 
mentioned once or twice in this 
paper. It is connected with an 
amusing episode in the debate. 
Mr Gokhale, it appears, wrote 
a note on the reform question 
and submitted it to the Secre- 
tary of State in September last. 
In it he embodied his latest 
ideas on reforms. When the 
Blue-books were published he 
found that a former memor- 
andum of his written three 
years ago with much less ad- 
vanced ideas was included, 
whereas his latest utterance 
was omitted. On the 12th 
January he asked the Govern- 
ment of India to include the 
latter note in any further 
papers they might issue. Mean- 
while, however, to secure pub- 
lication he gave the paper to 
‘ The Friend of India,’ who pub- 
lished it on January 21. 

The matter has been brought 
before the British public by 
two correspondents of ‘The 
Times,’ one of whom—“ Suum 
Cuique,” in a very able letter 
—presses strongly for the pub- 
lication of the note by the 
Secretary of State. Lord 
Morley deemed it necessary 
to make a personal explana- 
tion of the matter to the 
House of Lords. But he 
has not thought fit as yet 
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to publish Mr Gokhale’s 
note. 

Lord Morley had of course a 
perfect right to consult Mr 
Gokhale, and to adopt his pro- 
posals if he thought them good. 
It is quite natural that, to two 
men of intellect seeking out a 
solution of the same _ problem, 
similar and even identical 
methods should occur. Such 
instances are known to have 
happened even in the case of 
very remarkable inventions. 
But when the problems before 
the two thinkers are not only 
not the same in substance, but 
absolutely inconsistent, then the 
case becomes almost miracu- 
lous. Mr Gokhale’s aim, it is 
believed, is to attain to com- 
plete representative govern- 
ment, at least on the Colonial 
model. Lord Morley, we know, 
considers that personal and ab- 
solute rule must be maintained 
in India, and he would have no 
hand in introducing even the 
beginnings of parliamentary 
government. That the same 
means should be advocated by 
Mr Gokhale and by Lord 
Morley, under these circum- 
stances, is somewhat puzzling. 
Lord Morley wants to breach 
the Bureaucracy ; the Dakkani 
Brahmin wants to breach the 
British Dominion. Will the 
one lead to the other? There 
is some reason for asking the 
Secretary of State, “Quo 
Vadis ? ” 
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